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By 
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[ How to Get 
This *1. Book FREE 


S long as the edition 
lasts, we will send 
freeto any librarian (who 
writes for it on his library 
letterhead) a copy of the 
big, helpful Art Metal 
Library Guide — ‘‘Plan- 
ning the Library for Pro- 
tection and Service’’— 
about which a prominent 
librarian has written: 
‘It will enlighten the ex- 
perienced librarian as to 
labor-saving devices and 
details of scientific ar- 
rangement.’’ 


Art Matal 


STEEL and BRONZE 
Library Equipment 


Write for your complimentary 
copy now-then write us whatyou 
| think of it. It is helping others 
to solve their library problems 
—it will help you, too. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Inc. 


712 Gifford Avenue Jamestown, N. Y. 


Coupon 


Please send us 
the Library 
Guide, ‘‘Plan- 
ning the Li- 
brary for Pro- 
tection and 
Service.’’ We 
attach this 
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Library furniture 


Accession and display case #7076 pedestal style. A con- 
venient and attractive case at a moderate price for the 
display of new books, special collections, etc.; shelves 
are set at an angle to allow easy reading of titles. Back 
is finished so that it may stand free in the room. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 
Technical library furniture and supplies 
Steel bookstack Museum cases 


Boston Chicago New York 


43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


} Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 

9 TAURINE MUCILAGE 
H IGG INS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
DRAWING BOARD PASTE 
LIQUID PASTE 
OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the HIGGINS INKS AND ADHESIVES. They 
will be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, 
and withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 
HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 

25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago and London 271 Ninth Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 
in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to render this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always 
ready ‘to give customers his advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting. 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who 
desire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


THE WAR 


N view of the present situation we venture to assure our American cor- 

respondents and friends that our business is being maintained as usual, 
and that shipments both by mail and freight are being forwarded regularly. 
We, therefore, trust our correspondents will not hesitate to forward their 
orders as usual and even, if possible, increase them, as the maintenance of 
business relations will be of great assistance to all classes, and we invite your 
cordial co-operation in keeping our commercial relations intact. All orders 
for books—new, old or rare—Autographs, Engravings, Periodicals, etc., will 
receive our usual prompt attention. 


Messrs. B. F. STEVENS & BROWN 


4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross New York Agency 
London, W. C. 16 Beaver Street 
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Are You Equipped with 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY—The Merriam Webster? 


Whatever the Question :—be it the pronunciation 
of a new name, the spelling of a puzzling word, 
the location of Flanders, the meaning of /uturism, 
airstck, Diesel engine, etc., this One Supreme 
Authority contains a clear, accurate, final answer. 


SALIENT FEATURES 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 

30,000 Geographical Subjects 

12,000 Biographical Entries 

Thousands of Other References 

6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages 
The onlydictionary with the new divided page, char- 
acterized “‘A Stroke of Genius.’* Type matter is 
equivalent to that of a 15-volume_ encyclopedia. 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions 


WRITE for Specimen Pages, 
Illustrations ete 
FREE Pocket Maps if you mention Library Journa 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


REAL BOOK SERVICE 


@ Librarians are availing themselves of the unusually 
complete bibliographical research department we main- 
tain. 


@ It is a fact that we are in a position to make the most 
accurate and also the most complete reports on books. 
We handle nothing but books, and therefore devote all 
of our efforts toward rendering the best book service. 


@ Our Library Department will be glad to hear from 
you, and to be permitted to submit quotations on any 
proposed purchases. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


354 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK At Twenty-Sixth St. 
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Multiplex Hammond 


The Great Interchangeable 
Type-Writing Machine 


ALL TYPE STYLES 
All Languages 
All Sciences 
especially represented 


in one MULTIPLEX 


Change Type in a Second 


A Typewriter Exceptional 
For Libraries and Literary People 
Two sets of type always in the machine, 
— ‘Just Turn the Knob.” It will do all that 
other machines can do AND IT STANDS 
ALONE in the special fields of writing en- 

deavor. 

VARIABLE LETTER SPACING. 

Special Library type sets. 

Large type for headings. 

Tiny type for body work. 

Appropriate spacing for each type set and 
thus permitting condensing of small type to 
one-quarter of space usually occupied. 
Visible writing. Card index writing without 
bending card. 

Most libraries use it. 


NEW! PORTABLE! 


Condensed Aluminum, about half size 
and weight, but full capacity. Any 


width paper. 11 Pounds. 
Factory Rebuilt Machines at a wide range 
of prices 
Monthly payments. Discounts for cash 
Catalogue gladly. sent for the asking. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
623 East 6%h Street New York City, N. Y. 

Please send literature—Without obligations 
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THESDYNAMICS OF THE HEAVENS 


THIRD EDITION 


| into the theory of astronomy the all- 
important yet heretofore strangely 
neglected factor of the resultant attrac- 
tion of the stars and its dynamical 
relation to our solar system. It shows 
how the energy of our cosmic fall, in 
combination with the law of equipoise 
and the mutual attraction of the sun 
and his planets, causes our system not 
only to gyrate as it does within and 
upon itself, but also how, under the 
well-known principle of the gyroscope, 
it compels the recoil of that system as 
a unit in the opposite direction. Pur- 
suing this principle to its plain logical 
conclusions, the author has been led, 


important problems of the cosmos which 
science has heretofore labeled insoluble, 
| including such enigmas as, the origin of 
| centrifugal forces, the secular acclera 
tion of the moon, the size and elements 
of the solar orbit, the genesis of the 
solar system, the origin and peculiar- 


heat, the cause of ice ages, the secret 
of new and variable stars, etc 


and durably bound in cloth. Price, $3.5¢ 
postpaid 
Note this Liberal Offer 


he mailed on request to Observatories 
Colleges, Public Libraries, or to private 
persons known to he responsible, sub 


purchasing. 


GEORGE H. LEPPER 
BERGER BLDG. 
Please Mention This Publication 


This work is epochal inasmuch as it | 
| marks the first attempt to introduce | 


step by step, as if by no effort of his | 
own, to the solution of virtually all the | 


ities of comets, the source of the sun’s | 


363 large octavo pages, handsomely | 


For a limited time single copies will | 
} | 


ject to five days’ examination before | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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VIEW OF INTERMEDIATE FLOOR IN MAIN STACK ROOM 


ST. PAUL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The bookstack is 8 tiers high and arranged for future horizontal extension. 
Present capacity, 135,936 volumes, future capacity when complete, 339,840 volumes. 

The gray iron uprights supporting a superimposed load of 8 tiers are made 
open to permit light and circulation of air; they are compact and without hollow 
spaces; the ends of the shelves are on'v 7/16 inches apart, so that the maximum 
amount of room is available for the books. 

The oversized stationary bottom shelves extend over and protect the ventilating 
deck slits, thus preventing objects dropping threugh and also providing accommo- 
dation for wide books. 

Snead Open Bar Shelves are used throughout; they are noted for their light- 
ness, strength, perfect adjustability and preservation of the books through moderate 
ventilation. 

The deck floors are of blue-white Vermont marble, which gives durability, 
brightness and provides a good walking surface. 


A Similar Installation of “Snead” Standard Stack Has Recenty Been Installed for the 
AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY 


This bookstack is 6 tiers high with a book capacity of 243,768 volumes. The up- 
rights are of “Colonial” design and carry Snead Open Bar Shelves adjustable at 
1-ineh intervals. 

Cubicles, or study rooms, are provided along walls in the 34, 4th and sth tiers. 

Our experience is at your service when planning your book storage. 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 


(FOUNDED 1849) 
92 Pine Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Tue Library War Service Fund now ex- 
ceeds a million and a half, and may be still 
further increased—a liberality on the part 
of the public quite beyond ‘expectation. 
This will leave over eleven hundred thou- 
sand dollars beyond the Carnegie appro- 
priation for buildings, more than half of 
which will be available for direct purchases 
of books, for which all the leading publish- 
ers have made special prices on a uniform 
and liberal scale. Booksellers are co-oper- 
ating in this work by inviting customers 
to give books to be sent thru the libraries 
or directly to individual soldiers, and li- 
braries are doing their best to co-operate 
locally with booksellers in both efforts. It 
should be pointed out that one of the best 
and easiest Christmas presents to send to 
camp is a book selected by the purchaser 
with the help of the bookseller or local 
librarian. Every effort should be made by 
local libraries to obtain individual gifts, 
because it is evident that the demand for 
books will exceed the supply, and wornout 
or lost books must be replaced during the 
entire period of war service. 


THE administration of this fund now cen- 
ters in the Librarian of Congress as Direc- 
tor, and Dr. Putnam has the help, as an 
advisory board, of the War Service Com- 
mittee. Where state commissions are pre- 
pared to take full charge of camps within 
the state, that course will be preferred, as 
Massachusetts has done with respect to 
Camp Devens at Ayer, asking for the pur- 
pose only a modest appropriation per 
month from the national budget, despite 
the fact that Massachusetts has contributed 
$175,000 toward that fund. In most of the 
camps, the A, L. A. buildings are well un- 
der way, three at least practically finished, 
the general type having been modified 
wherever necessary to meet local conditions 
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or limitations of cost. A preliminary or- 
der for books to stock these buildings has 
been placed with publishers, and gifts of 
books have been pouring in thru local li 
braries. 

Ir is gratifying to note not only that 
librarians have volunteered personal serv- 
ice for the work in these buildings, but 
that many libraries have given leaves of 
absence for weeks and months to their best 
people, without loss of pay, for the purpose 
of organizing this work. This is most valu- 
able, for while the work of administration 
from month to month will be important, 
the matter of first importance is that these 
libraries and their services shall be well 
started by people of the first rank and 
largest experience, who have themselves 
been trained in executive planning. With- 
out broad vision and effective vigor in the 
early days, the work of the permanent li- 
brarians would be belittled and hampered, 
and therefore every encouragement should 
be given for the use of the best library 
talent, thru such special leave, from the 
outset. It is worthy of comment and 
commendation that so much volunteer 
work has come from all parts of the coun- 
try, from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast 
and from South as well as North. 


Ir is good to know that the training and 
service of librarians are to be utilized by 
the Government in other directions also. 
The Surgeon-General’s Office, under Dr. J. 
S. Billings, who did his first work as a li- 
brarian there, contributed to American bib- 
liography and to library progress thru his 
administration; and now the library profes- 
sion is to repay its debt in kind. The card 
index system, more largely developed in 
library administration than anywhere else, 
has been adopted by the National Govern- 
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ment for many purposes of registration, and 
the Adjutant-General’s Office has begun a 
great index and registration scheme on the 
library-card plan for keeping the record of 
each soldier in the several branches of the 
national service. Mr. Willis F. Sewall, for 
many years librarian at Toledo, Ohio, has 
charge of a large part of this work, with a 
commission in the Army as lieutenant, so 
that the national uniform and the library 
card are meeting together in happy rela- 
tionship. 


TuHeE course for training’ business li- 
brarians which.has been made a feature 
of Boston University will doubtless prove 
the pioneer in a new field of library educa- 
tion, and should redound to the credit of 
that university, which has so successfully 
specialized in vocational work. So far, 
we apprehend, the cost of this school must 
have exceeded its income, but under Mr. 
Ralph L. Power it is starting in for excel- 
lent work, and we hope it may have con- 
tinuance of life for many years. The ques- 
tion of specialized versus general educa- 
tion has come up in library schools as in all 
other educational institutions, but we think 
a true solution is not difficult to find. Every 
librarian, like every professional man, 
should be well-grounded first in general 
education and second in the general knowl- 
edge of his calling. On the other hand, 
so many and absorbing are the special 
lines of work nowadays in any profession 
that the specialist must define his field as 
soon as his wider education is assured. In 
the library world the business librarian 
and the children’s librarian have specific 
fields of their own, but to work these well, 
they should know the general field and its 
relations to the special work. On the other 
side, a business or children’s librarian 
should not be expected to follow the de- 
tails of cataloging work to the same extent 
as a library student who is to be specifically 
a cataloger, and for these two branches of 
the library calling. quite different tempera- 
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ment and equipment are needed. The first 
year of a library school may wisely be de- 
voted to the general work, while the second 
year in schools of two-year courses, may 
well be concentrated on the special field, or 
general professional training may be 
sought in the one year course and special 
training in the special schools afterward. 


At this holiday season children’s libra- 
rians should realize a special debt of grati- 
tude to the H. W. Wilson Company for 
their issue during the year of the three 
Children’s Catalogs—that covering one 
thousand titles in 163 pages, that covering 
two thousand titles in 315 pages, and that 
covering thirty-five hundred titles in 527 
pages. This larger catalog, which is a 
second edition of the 1909 catalog, and in- 
cludes some French and German titles, 
avails itself not only of the A. L. A. Cata- 
logs of 1904 and 1911, but of the A. L. A. 
Booklist and of 28 other publications, and 
has been worked out under the capable su- 
pervision of Miss Corinne Bacon. As a 
part of the standard catalog series planned 
by the Wilson Company, this varied offer- 
ing is trying a useful experiment in a very 
thoro way. It should be of wide acceptance 
and sale, and its commercial success would 
be the best encouragement for the further 
carrying out of the large plan, which can- 
not be fulfilled unless the experiment in 
the present field meets with really adequate 
success. These catalogs are so much need- 
ed in children’s work, are so comprehen- 
sive and are so well fitted to supply a 
supposed general demand, that if they do 
not meet with adequate return, nothing of 
the sort can be expected to win that com- 
mercial success which must be the basis of 
bibliographic as well as other undertakings. 
It is to be hoped especially that the liberal 
provision of supplying a number of copies 
on thin paper at low prices for circulation 
by libraries or for sale to teachers and par- 
ents, will be appreciated by actual orders. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL TRAINING versus PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE* 


3y Tueresa Hitcuier, Superintendent of the Cataloging Department, 
Brooklyn Public Library 


In one sense there is no “versus.” What- 
ever view we may like to take, the odds 
are, and always will be, so much in favor of 
library school training that it may seem 
almost useless to attempt an argument for 
the other side. Yet there is such an argu- 
ment. It is because this question is agitat- 
ing so many minds in our professional 
ranks to-day—particularly among those 
who have not enjoyed the desired advan- 
tages of library school training—that | 
have thought this a suitable time for an 
attempt to consider it from both sides. I 
desire to show, not that lack of such oppor- 
tunity is or ever could be considered an 
advantage surpassing that of professional 
training, as has been misguidedly main- 
tained, but that the disadvantages of lack 
of training may in due time, and by some 
individuals, be overcome and practically 
neutralized. Mr. W. E. Henry in the May 
number of the LrprRaRY JOURNAL, in his 
article “Librarianship as a profession,” one 
of the best and sanest presentations of the 
subject that I know, defines training as 
“specialized experience,” which is but an- 
other way of stating what Miss Hopkins 
put so succinctly when she said that “‘train- 
ing is a short cut to a desired end.” 

The deciding factor which enters into 
any discussion on the relative merits of 
training and experience is one which is 
not sufficiently considered. This is that the 
individual in either case and at all times 
must be taken into account. There are of 
course exceptional individuals among the 
untrained as there are among those trained 
in library schools. Certain qualities are 
shared in common by trained and untrained 
alike, as human beings, with difference in 
kind and degree. Other things being equal, 
however, the librarian with recognized and 
approved professional training is to-day 
decidedly in advance of her sister librarian, 


*An address delivered, in part, before a meeting of 
the Connecticut Library Association, held at New 
London, Conn., June 4, 1917. 


who has been forced to rely upon what she 
has been able to glean from Experience, in 
many cases unsystematically and rather 
casually, for her knowledge of the profes- 
sion of librarianship in its wider sense. 
And, “lest we forget,” let me emphasize 
“to-day”; for it must be borne in mind that 
the pioneers of the profession, among 
whom we number many of our greatest or- 
ganizers and administrators, the men and 
women who have made the profession, had 
attained some degree of power with repu- 
tations well established, before library 
schools came into existence. 

No body of people did more for the pro- 
fession than these pioneers. Indeed, they 
furnished the initiative towards the library 
schools of to-day, as they gradually became 
dominated with a larger and fuller concep- 
tion of their calling, and on the foundation 
of hardly won experience formulated their 
guiding hints and directions which later de- 
veloped into the curriculum of the library 
school. In formulating the principles 
which had animated them in the building 
up of their own libraries and departments, 
and in discarding what had proved by 
practical experience to be worthless or 
wasteful of time and material, they tun- 
nelled a “short cut” and led the way to the 
library school curriculum by advancing 
these authorized formularies, which now 
in highly developed form we know as the 
signpost or gateway into the profession, 
the library school of America. 

A question agitating untrained workers 
in the profession to-day, and in less degree 
trained workers also, is the burning ques- 
tion of salary. In two of the largest libra- 
ries in the country this question has be- 
come so challenging as to have already led 
to unprecedented radical action on the part 
of the rank and file, instigated and nour- 
ished, in one case at least, by suggestion 
from outside, and aided as much by the 
constant feverish comparison between sala- 
ries paid newcomers fresh from library 
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schools and workers long on the staff, as 
by the increased cost of living and press- 
ing personal necessities. These influences 
have awakened many from contentment in 
their positions and outlook on life and have 
engendered a spirit of rivalry and protest 
that will lead some, who can afford it, to 
turn back and re-enter the profession by 
the gateway of the library school; others to 
sink into apathy in their old grooves; 
others to go discontentedly on, and still 
others to look the facts squarely in the 
face, perhaps for the first time, decide to 
make the best of unfavorable circumstances 
and of their opportunities and forge ahead. 
Here again the outcome depends on the in- 
dividual. 

Let me review briefly the province of 
the modern library—what librarianship is 
supposed to mean and to do. The latest 
edition of the Standard Dictionary tells us 
that “a Librarian is one who has charge of 
the books and appointments of a library, 
usually with the duty of overseeing the ar- 
rangement of the books, their classification 
and indexing and the use by readers,” while 
“Librarianship” is briefly disposed of by 
the illuminating phrase “The position of 
librarian.” We know that Librarian- 
ship in the highest sense of the term 
implies much more to-day. The magnitude 
of its possibilities is unquestioned. A 
heightened sense of the responsibility and 
possibilities of our calling has been quick- 
ened among us. It has become a system- 
atized calling at least, and the knowledge of 
books which is increasingly demanded and 
supplied will in time make it a learned one. 
Librarianship to-day is expected to make 
available in the fullest sense, all informa- 
tion and knowledge contained in collections 
of books brought together in libraries. Thus 
its function in some degree is to cover the 
entire field of human knowledge. That field 
is so far-reaching that such expectation 
naturally cannot be fully realized. The limi- 
tations of our life forbid it. Our allotted 
span of years on this earth is too brief. 
One small corner of this field of human 
knowledge may be cultivated by an indi- 
vidual here and there but the unexplored 
area must still remain limitless. Knowledge 
of its extent, however, must be ciear to the 
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right kind of librarian, who, with a taste 
for wide and varied reading, a practical 
and valuable knowledge of reference and 
informational books, an ability to read and 
skim many books during the course of the 
year, absorbing their contents and storing 
the results away in the back of the mind 
for future use, and a facile retention of 
unconsidered trifles for which there may 
be a demand at any moment, should be cap- 
able of leading or guiding any seeker 
after information, any borrower bent upor 
a definite errand of research, unerringly 
to the sources in which what is sought may 
be found. 

Our question, therefore, is not whether 
trained service is needed or whether it is 
best for the library, but whether such 
training is to be acquired only in library 
schools, or by practical experience also; 
and in what measure. 

Of course practical experience counts for 
much; there can be no two opinions about 
that. The fact that not one of the many 
schools now scattered over this country 
could exist successfully without a library 
to practice in—without in other words a 
laboratory in which to test and work out 
its theories—offers irrefutable testimony to 
the contention. But the value of experi- 
ence depends on the individual who is ac- 
quiring the experience, and she profits not 
so much from what she gets out of her 
work as from what she puts into it. Length 
of service, a term often misused, does not 
necessarily imply ability, training or me- 
chanical skill. “Time,” as Mr. Locke tells 
us, “seems unimportant as a positive agent 
in human affairs.” 

“The graduate fresh from a library 
school is not nearly so valuable to a library 
as a librarian with ten years of practical 
work behind her”—this is a familiar axiom 
—(tho not derived from library school 
authority). But it is not necessarily true. 
It all depends on the individual, what one 
has done with her ten years, and what the 
other has absorbed during her one year of 
systematic training and practice. For om 
the side of the library school graduate lies 
the initial advantage; on the side of the 
experienced worker a handicap at the start 
which may make her lose the race or not 
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catch up until a considerable distance—in 
time—has been traversed. The number of 
years she has put into her work may be to 
her discredit if they have not been used 
to the fullest advantage. Just sitting tight 
and holding down a job may mean nothing, 
not even increasing technical skill. As a 
librarian I know once said, “The record 
on your time sheets no more tells what 
you've accomplished than does the span of 
years noted on a man’s tombstone give any 
indication of the kind of life he led.” 

After the lapse of a certain number of 
years, say fifteen or more, even a librarian 
who has gradually attained technical skill 
and mechanical perfection and become thor- 
oly conversant with her branch of work, 
will suddenly find herself no longer on the 
up-grade unless she has read widely, ab- 
sorbed deeply, and kept herself informed 
concerning all those other branches of the 
profession which must at some point touch 
hers. If she has not done this, her powers, 
even her mechanical aptitude, will begin to 
wane; she will cease to improve, will pass 
her highest point of usefulness and slowly 
and gradually perhaps but none the less 
surely, will begin to decline in efficiency 
and proficiency, as well as in years. She 
may not see it—she rarely does—but oth- 
ers will and in the end her work will show 
the deterioration. Technical skill alone is 
not sufficient to rest upon as a foundation; 
it is far too narrowing; it would suffice 
for a clerk but not for one who calls her- 
self librarian and looks upon her calling 
as a profession. For we must avoid the 
danger of overestimating the value of tech- 
nical skill or perfection or even of technical 
knowledge alone. There are formidable 
responsibilities attached to the profession 
of Librarianship to-day. General knowl- 
edge and a knowledge of books in particular 
is of the greatest importance and makes 
the best foundation on which to build the 
superstructure of technical training which 
the calling of librarianship requires. 

It is too often true that a librarian whose 
duty is to perform mechanical tasks or do 
clerical work—especially if her training has 
been gained in one library—makes no effort 
to acquire further knowledge of her call- 
ing. I know of one large library, where 
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the immensity of the rooms and the size 
of the circulation necessitated, as it does in 
almost all large libraries, close specializa- 
tion of the service, the individual becom- 
ing a secondary consideration; in this li- 
brary the desk attendants were permitted 
to read when not engaged in charging or 
discharging books. Yet rarely was such 
reading selected with a view to an increase 
of professional knowledge. The same at- 
tendants at other times slipped books and 
shelved books daily, in all cases handling 
cards in a way that caused them to note 
repeatedly the call numbers of hundreds 
of books, yet when asked one day whether 
they were familiar with the Dewey Decimal 
Classification one and all disclaimed any 
knowledge of that serviceable guide, assert- 
ing that they had had no practice in classi- 
fying books, as tho that were the only way 
in which to acquire such knowledge. In 
that particular library, with a competent 
and energetic librarian, this state of affairs 
ceased to exist from that moment. But in 
how many libraries is it never even dis- 
covered! Such library attendants as these 
cannot hope to equal or compete with li- 
brary school graduates. 

All library school graduates of course, 
are not entirely satisfactory when first they 
enter upon the duties of librarianship. 
Some never amount to more in the end than 
they did in the beginning of their career. 
In that respect, considered as individuals, 
they do not differ from the librarian who 
has gained her training and experience 
only in the library. But the chances are 
that unsatisfactory workers will be less fre- 
quent among library school graduates be- 
cause of the school’s process of eliminating 
undesirable applicants at the turnstile 
which guards the entrance gate to the 
school. This elimination is being more 
rigidly practiced as the profession grows 
in importance, and the schools are enlist- 
ing more of the best material on their 
side. Perhaps in time the schools’ sup- 
ply of graduates will be so far in excess 
of the demand that they will refuse en- 
dorsement of those graduates in whose 
ability they have not confidence. At pres- 
ent, it seems unfortunate that even one 
unsatisfactory graduate should receive ap- 
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pointment in a library where she is brought 
into direct competition with a self-trained 
staff. Adverse comment, criticism, and 
unfavorable comparison are instantly and 
constantly made, and the individual is 
taken as a representative of her class. If 
only the flower of library school graduates 
were appointed they would serve as ex- 
ampies of what the profession stands for 
and would spur the more ambitious un- 
trained workers with a desire to keep pace, 
while there could then rarely be just cause 
for jealousy or a sense of injustice. Of 
petty natures, with their correspondingly 
petty intellects, I shall say nothing. It 
were of no avail. Such as these never 
recognize any lack in themselves and thus 
close the door to all intellectual and pro- 
fessional opportunity. While it cannot be 
considered a sin to be ignorant I believe 
that it is a sin to remain ignorant when 
opportunity holds out her hands to us from 
every side to lead us to greater wisdom 
in our chosen calling. 

The library school has come to stay. 
Let us all realize that and rejoice thereat. 
It will so grow in importance and in num- 
bers that in years not far distant school 
graduates will be numerous enough to sup- 
ply most of the libraries in the country. 
The past and present generation of un- 
trained workers will gradually and effect- 
ually disappear from library ken. Salaries 
will rise, we fondly hope, and this much 
desired consummation will bring with it a 
demand for higher attributes and qualifica- 
tions in the librarian. It is but fair to state 
that the latter demand has already been 
made, many times and oft, but the honor- 
arium that should accompany and ensure 
it has not yet been realized. We may 
surely look forward to it in the near 
future. 

At the same time let us hope that our 
library schools will be so certificated that 
the best may be known and the rank of each 
made familiar to all. When pioneer li- 
brary work was in full swing in this coun- 
try, shortly after the first training school 
emerged from nothingness, tho its influence 
was almost immediate in its effect, no such 
importance was attached to schools or their 
graduates as obtains to-day. Nor did con- 
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ditions change for some time; they con- 
tinued until the schools so increased in 
number and in the number of graduates 
sent out into the field yearly, that a re- 
adjustment became inevitable. Like all 
professions, after it had passed thru the 
pioneer stage, when the greater problems 
of organization had been satisfactorily 
solved and the results put into practice, 
and when the administration of the grow- 
ing institutions it had organized confront- 
ed it with new and recurring problems to 
be met and solved daily, the schools came 
into being, grew in number and importance 
and are to-day clustering together and clos- 
ing in protectively around one another and 
around their graduates, and in inverse 
ratio shutting out all who are not of their 
number. That is natural. In union lies 
strength. As they increased in number 
they gained in power. The tide has turned 
and the library schools are growing more 
confident than ever in the strength of their 
positions. The balance of power to-day 
is with the library school, and it bids fair 
to be permanent. What they have to offer 
is in such great and constant demand that 
they are in a position to make, not ac- 
cept, terms. We see how the school pro- 
tects its graduates and in every possible 
way lends its influence in assisting them 
to good positions and to rise to better ones 
when opportunity permits. Schools and 
graduates form a co-operative association; 
the school helps its graduates; its gradu- 
ates advertise the school. The latter are 
in the majority to-day and by very force 
of numbers exercise great weight in the 
profession. The self-trained librarian or 
the graduate of a training or apprentice 
class is no longer in the front rank, as 
was true 25 years ago. The age of the 
trained librarian has come, the day of the 
untrained librarian is passing. 

Some day, when every library has its 
own well organized training class (should 
such a millennium ever arrive) the positions 
may again ‘be reversed and the library 
school semi-deposed, or relegated to the 
rear. Years will probably elapse, how- 
ever, before such training classes could 
reach a stage of development which would 
enable them to cope, successfully, with 
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the library school of to-day. Let us hope 
that this day may not come to pass until 
each library with a training class has 
adopted the same stringent measures to 
prevent undesirable students from matric- 
ulating that now prevail in the library 
school. 

At present, training classes can not in 
this respect compete with the library 
school; the courses of study are not very 
different from those given in the library 
school; the equipment of books, and illus- 
trative material is as good; their instructors 
are usually carefully selected and appointed 
because of special fitness; their examination 
questions are in the main as good as those 
of any library school, taking into account 
the differences in the make-up of the 
student body. 

But it is in this last element that the 
crux of the whole matter lies; it is a ques- 
tion of the individuals who make the class. 
In point of scholarship and maturity the 
library school has the advantage. The col- 
lege training and degree or the equivalent 
of this training that is demanded by th« 
library school presupposes a certain matur- 
ity of years and judgment, whereas the 
high school graduation requirement usually 
demanded by a training class admits those 
more immature in years and in mind. .\ 
high school graduate has not lived long 
enough to have acquired either much 
knowledge or great judgment tho she may 
show promise of both; neither has her book 
knowledge, outside of the required text 
books used in her school work, been tested; 
she usually thinks she has read a great dea! 
because she is on speaking terms with a 
few of our great Dead. Someone once 
said: “Assuming that a love for reading 
the best books has been acquired in the 
elementary or high schools”’—But let us 
ask ourselves, Has it? I have seen no par- 
ticular evidences of such acquirement in 
high school students as a class. As in- 
dividuals, yes—anything may be expected 
and realized of anyone, as an individual. 

Apprentice or training classes in libraries 
usually train students for those particular 
libraries only, leaving them without the 
breadth and depth of view inculcated by the 
library school. It is a pity that this should 
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be so, since in all other details the classes 
compare favorably with the library school, 
except in their material. It is sometimes 
stated that the students of training classes 
are for minor positions only. If that were 
really true some of the distinctions would 
not so much matter, for it would then be 
clearly understood where to draw the di 
viding line between the apprentice class 
and the library school; it would be made 
quite clear to the graduate of the class that 
in order to advance she would be expected 
to take a fuller course of training, either 
in a library school or as otherwise provided 
for. 

The establishment of a close and useful 
relationship between training and apprentice 
classes and library schools is a subject full 
of interest that ought to have careful at- 
tention. It is indicated by Miss Alice 
Tyler in her valuable report on apprentic« 
and training classes, presented as part of 
the report of the committee on library 
training, at the Louisville conference of the 
A. L. A., when she says: “If the apprentice 
class work could be so related to the en- 
trance requirements of the library schools 
as to prepare students to pass those ex- 
aminations and if the libraries could then 
devise some method by which the financially 
limited could be given part time work o1 
direct financial assistance to cover thei: 
necessities while taking the library school 
course, the opportunities for development 
would be greatly extended.” I feel that 
in this suggestion Miss Tyler points to a 
possible solution of our chief difficulty, in 
a fusing of experience and training for 
those who have the qualities to make the 
best of both. 

In brief, the fundamental difference be- 
tween a library school and a training class 
lies not so much in the course of studies 
in either as in the preparation and maturity 
of the individuals who go to make up the 
respective student bodies. Let me interpo- 
late that in my opinion it is not the curricu- 
lum of a school alone which makes for its 
excellence, or the reverse. It is not the 
methods pursued, in themselves, which have 
value, nor the school’s equipment, nor its 
size, nor all these things put together un 
less the head of the school and its staff are 
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made of the right stuff. For the best sub- 
jects may be indifferently presented, the 
best methods poorly applied by incompe- 
tent instructors. If the Head in particular, 
is a man or woman of narrow-gauge capa- 
city, it will indubitably follow that in time 
students of the same small caliber will be 
attracted to that school. Others will not 
sit contentedly under such a guide unless 
they have in themselves the tendency to 
narrow-guage mentality or narrowness of 
spirit. Narrow mindedness seems an in- 
eradicable quality, wherever and under 
whatever circumstances one meets with it 
in life. 

It is the people behind the books in a 
library—not the books themselves, alone— 
which make the library's greatness and use- 
fulness. Hence the need of trained and 
“knowledge-full” librarians. If every read- 
er or user of a library knew exactly what 
he wanted or needed, the books alone might 
suffice, with perhaps some clerical workers 
to record their lending and return. But 
as that point in human efficiency has not 
been reached, has not yet even been sighted, 
| think we may safely conclude that for 
the next hundred years at least we shall 
need librarians who shall know how to make 
the right book reach the right person. 

Library work—the technical part of it— 
is made up of details; there is no one big 
factor which stands out in our profession 
except the love for and knowledge of books, 
which we seem to have relegated to the 
background during the many years while 
we were busy house cleaning—planning 
and building library buildings, devising, im- 
proving and perfecting charging desks, 
book stacks, rules intended for the guid- 
ance of the staff and the benefit of the 
public to be served, etc. While, however, 
it may be conceded that creative activity in 
library work has almost come to a stand- 
still, we are still faced with many diffi- 
culties, particularly on the humanistic 
side—the development of the individual as- 
sistant—and the present is a critical mo- 
ment in the history of our profession. Let 
us keep our goal, our ideals, before us 
constantly. It is incumbent upon us that 
we not only assure ourselves of the fact 
but that we convince the general public 
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that our calling is a profession. We all 
know how the lay public looks upon our 
work. It fails to understand and we find 
it somewhat difficult to explain. Our ter- 
minology is often unfamiliar even to in- 
tellectual experts in other lines—as wit- 
ness the difficulty we experience in making 
certain matters clear to our standardization 
examiners and efficiency experts, or in con- 
vincing municipal authorities of our need 
of well informed workers and a consequent 
higher standard of salaries. The relative 
values of the various branches of the li- 
brary profession are to them a sealed book. 
The less they understand any one thing the 
more apt are they to consider and to pro- 
nounce that of comparatively little im- 
portance and consequent little worth in the 
salary scheme; what they comprehend 
stands a far better chance of being justly 
weighed and considered. 

I have no intention of stating or trying 
to prove that the library school graduate 
has excelled the untrained worker, consid- 
cred individually. As a class, however, it 
is and will probably continue to prove true 
that the library school graduate will suc- 
ceed and prosper above and beyond her un- 
trained sister in the profession. The fact 
is too well established—so why quarrel with 
it?—that libraries are paying higher sal- 
aries to library scho@l graduates, even to 
those fresh from their year’s course, and 
in the large libraries are placing them 
above many untrained workers long on the 
staff. Such action is often the result of 
necessity, of the active competition in our 
profession to-day. As an example take the 
trained children’s librarians. We have but 
one organized school for the training of 
children’s librarians, and the yearly number 
of its graduates is necessarily limited. The 
result has been a staccato rise in salaries 
for graduates of this school, as the demand 
for trained children’s librarians has rapidly 
increased during the past ten years without 
a corresponding increase in the number of 
students available. Consequently, if one li- 
brary offers a salary of $60 per month and 
another decides to increase the offer to $65, 
the first to be victorious will probably se- 
cure the worker by the offer of an addi- 
tional increase of like amount. To the 
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yictor—in this case the highest bidder— 
belong the spoils, as is but natural. Libra- 
rians like other workers are obliged to con- 
sider their means of sustenance, and wom- 
en to-day no longer quite so much permit 
sentimental reasons to bar their way to 
financial progress. This is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the readiness with which many 
excellent librarians are forsaking profes- 
sional librarianship for the business arena 
which invites them within by a tempting 
display of its magic open sesame, “glitter- 
ing gold.” 

In summing up we come back to the 
basic fact that after all everything depends 
on the individual. If the untrained worker 
possesses the necessary foundation of gen- 
eral learning and knowledge and wide 
reading, and can afford to do so, the best 
course for her to follow would be to enter 
a good library school. If that is not pos- 
sible, since the profession of librarianship 
is one which may be largely self-attained, a 
systematic training, modelled on that of the 
library school, should be acquired in the 
best and most available way. But she must 
get it—must work for it. It will not come 
unsought and it must be worked for. Her 
attempt must not be superficial or epheme- 
ral. No remedy will avail, no result will 
be gained, if the “will to conquer” does not 
exist. No librarian should for a moment 
think that the library school produces mar- 
vels of intellectual attainment, or that there 
is any trick in library training, any secret 
taught in the library schools which any- 
one may not acquire. What is needed is 
ambition and determination on the part of 
the individual, who to succeed, must per- 
force possess the necessary foundation on 
which to build. If she has it not, she 
should acquire that essential first. 

A librarian without library school train- 
ing, if alert and alive to her opportunities 
and advantages, will quickly seize every 
opportunity to seek out her theories and 
fit them into her practical experience. The 
practical application of all theoretical train- 
ing must be successful if it is to count. The 
trouble has been and is that so few per- 
ceive their opportunities. You can point 
a horse’s head towards the water, you can 
even lead him up to the trough, but you 
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cannot make him drink unless he wants to. 
Of course we all know what a special 
effort it demands to carry on study or work 
after our regular day’s work is done. Un- 
less inspired or stimulated by ambition or 
some other motive, the higher the better, 
we inwardly rebel, and in the end decide 
we “just can’t keep it up.” Yet how read- 
ily, with no sense of fatigue except a 
pleasurable one, do we fly to something 
requiring just as much outlay of energy 
but which we like to do, and consequently 
do not feel a burden! When discourage- 
ment and weariness settle down upon us, 
let us not lose hope or relax effort. 

No able librarian, because fortune has 
been unkind to her in one small respect, 
should be obliged to retrace her steps and 
start again at the very beginning. As 
Miss Baldwin has appositely said: 


The two methods in reaching the goal in 
library work may perhaps be likened to the 
two methods of climbing the Jungfrau. 

One may either start at the base of the 
mountain and work one’s way to the summit 
or one may take the railroad and travel part 
of the distance by rail. Those who travel by 
the railroad will reach the beginning of their 
climb fresh and enthusiastic. Looking from 
the car window at those who are working their 
way upward, climbing has seemed simple 
enough. Those who have reached the end of 
the railroad by their own effort have, perhaps, 
lost a little of their first enthusiasm. Actual 
encounter with difficulty has sobered them a 
little. They know that climbing is not as easy 
as it looks. But they have been tested by that 
early climb. The weaklings have fallen ty the 
wayside and those who have reached that stage 
of the climb, represent the survival of the 
fittest. By trial, failure and renewed effort, 
they have at last struck the gait of the moun- 
taineer, they have become sure-footed and ac- 
customed to hardship and their faces are set 
toward the summit with a confidence born of 
experience. The person who has arrived by 
train is a tenderfoot—whether or not he will 
stand the test is still uncertain. He knows 
how others have met the difficulties of the 
way, he has had a little practice climbing, but 
whether or not he will be able to meet the 
emergency, remember to do the right thing at 
the right time and be able to stand the test 
hour after hour, remains to be proved. 


For a librarian with years of practical 
experience I should not advocate this course 
so emphatically, did I not believe that the 
benefit of the school training to an ex- 
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perienced librarian lies not so much in 
the technical instruction received or stud- 
ies pursued as in something far more elu- 
sive, intangible. The professional spirit— 
which is not necessarily confined to library 
school graduates, nor wanting in all un- 
trained workers—binds close the student 
body and promotes that indispensable esprit 
de corps among its members, which spells 
co-operation and understanding. The very 
name “Library school” should, and I believe 
does, connote purity and singleness of aim 
and it will in consequence exercise an even 
more marked influence on the library pro- 
fession of the future. For the atmosphere 
breathed in at the library school and the 
influence exerted upon teacher and student 
alike are given back again by its graduates 
when practicing their profession in the li- 
brary world. The library school can only 
achieve its highest position if the examples 
and the ideal it sets before its students are 
of the highest, for the benefit is not limited 
to the individual trained, but to all other 
librarians with whom she is later associated, 
and to every member of the public with 
whom she comes in touch. 

In time to come modifications and im- 
provements will undoubtedly be made in 
present practice and the policy of the li- 
brary school will become increasingly gen- 
erous. Such a suggestion as that of Miss 
Tyler’s, previously noted, points to this. 
Untrained but experienced workers of rec- 
ognized fitness and ability will mayhap in 
the near future find they can qualify as 
school graduates without being obliged to 
spend—in some cases waste—valuable time 
in rehearsing technical details thoroly well 
known to them. The sheep and the goats— 
beginners who do not know the first letter 
of the library alphabet and those who have 
had experience in libraries—will be sepa- 
rated so that the latter need not mark time 
while the former are learning to take their 
first difficult steps. 

Special classes of students are an old 
story in general modern education—Why 
should not something of like nature be 
arranged for librarians, so that ambitious 
and able individuals may be considered and 
an opportunity offered them to obtain the 
insignia so much desired to-day, the library 
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school diploma? The A. L. A. might well 
develop such a plan, and profit by the re- 
sults. Diplomas might be issued to some, 
certificates to others, specifying in each 
instance the qualifications it certified. The 
information thus gained might serve as 
basis for a national “personal directory” of 
librarians, with indication of individual 
qualities, qualifications and potentialities. 
If such a plan is unpracticable, evening 
schools in library economy, standardized 
and accredited by the A. L. A., might be 
established for ambitious library workers, 
corresponding with the evening schools con- 
nected with our public system of education. 
Details of such a plan have taken more or 
less definite form in my mind; but, I can- 
not present them here. But something can 
be done to meet this need, and something 
should be done. To-day, in the world at 
large, our faith in many things has re- 
ceived a heavy blow. Let us not lose faith 
in ourselves, in the ideals we are striving 
for. By the part we play in our profes- 
sion the world should be made to recognize 
that the professional librarian possesses 
not only the narrower qualities of accuracy, 
common sense and judgment, but typifies 
the greater qualities—personality, and wide 
and general knowledge of books and men. 


ODE 


(Written by Abraham Cowley on presenting a volume 
of his works to the University Library at Oxford) 


Hail Learning’s Pantheon! Hail the sacred 


Ark 

Where all the World of Science do’s im- 
barque! 

Which ever shall withstand, and hast so long 
withstood, 


Insatiate Time’s devouring Flood. 

Hail Tree of Knowledge, thy leaves Fruit! 
which well 

Dost in the midst of Paradise arise, 

Oxford, the Muses’ Paradise, 

From which may never Sword the blest expell. 

Hail Bank of all past Ages! where they lye 

T’ inrich ‘th interest Posterity! 

Hail Wit’. .ilustrious Galaxy! 

Where thousand Lights into one brightness 
spread; 

Hail living University of the Dead! 


\ ; 


Lorp Dunsany tells us that the race be- 
tween the Hare and the Tortoise was in- 

spired by catch-words. The friends of the 

Tortoise, you may remember, said that un- 

doubtedly the Tortoise was the swifter of 

the two, because anyone whose shell was 

as hard as that should be able to run hard 

too. The friends of the Hare were confi- 

dent that any beast with such long ears was 

bound to win. “Run hard!” was the slogan 

of the Tortoise and his friends—‘ ‘Hard 
shells and hard living! That’s what the 

country wants. Run hard!’ they said. And 
these words were never uttered but multi- 
tudes cheered from their hearts.” 

The catch-words of the Hare and the 
Tortoise still have their equivalents in the 
world of human beings, in every field and 
interest and activity, but perhaps pre- 
eminently in our political, social, educa- 
tional, and library vocabularies. Without 
their ready aid our conferences and pro- 
grams, our professional literature would 
languish and dwindle. Any writer or 
speaker well supplied with such grateful 
and comforting catch-phrases as “the psy- 
chological moment,” “the consensus of ex- 
pert opinion,” “the trend of the modern 
educational ideal,” “the new spirit of inter- 
nationalism,” “the co-operative relations of 
the library and the school,” “the place of 
the library in the community,” “the library 
as a vital educational force,” “the impor- 
tance of development along these lines”— 
is assured of the approval of his audience. 
As in the land of the Hare and the Tor- 
toise, “these words are never uttered but 
multitudes cheer from their hearts.” 

Why do these familiar phrases impart 
to us this mild glow of contentment, dis- 
sociated from any active mental operation ? 
The qualities that produce their accept- 
ance seem to be elements of that spirit of 
compliance that Lord Bryce analyzes as 
the chief binding force of society. In- 
dolence, deference, and sympathy, he sees 
as its leading elements: the indolence of 


*Read before California Library Association, 
Hollywood meeting, Los Angeles, June 4, 1917. 
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thought that willingly disposes us to save 
ourselves the effort of thinking out a prob 
lem and making a decision for ourselves; 
the deference that leads us to esteem or re- 
spect any avowed moral purpose or ideal; 
the sympathy that impels us to join in do 
ing what we see others doing or in feeling 
what others feel. 

So, in a serious sense, we must recognize 
the importance of catch-words in our work, 
indeed in our lives. Phrases that embody 
some ideal, that indicate some purpose, that 
represent some aspiration, may carry their 
high significance, or may become meaning- 
less or distorted, according to the medium 
that transmits or receives them. “Liberty. 
equality, fraternity,” may be a catch-phrase 
for a ravening mob; it may symbolize a 
light that shall lighten the darkness of the 
suffering and oppressed. We must define 
before we accept; we must analyze our own 
acceptance of, our own conformity to, the 
catch-words we respect. 

Our library catch-words seem to fall, 
roughly, into two groups—those that re 
late especially to the internal administra 
tion of the library, and those that are ap- 
plied to standards or methods in the li 
brary’s public service. No library report 
worthy of the name, no reference to a li 
brary’s working force, can omit such 
household words as Loyalty, Efficiency, 
Organization, Spirit of service: we should 
miss them were they absent; but just what 
do we mean by each, in its specific appli 
cation? 

Loyalty is measurable by three dimen- 
sions, one given by the chief body of 
authority, one by the immediate executive, 
one by the working staff. For the chief 
body of authority, loyalty to the library 
involves not only a fair-minded oversight 
of administrative routine, but the accept- 
ance of tested standards and methods, and 
provision that the library shall take its 
proper place in the professional library 
world thru representation each year in 
the national organization of American li 
brarians. Loyalty of the librarian to the 
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staff is equally personal and impersonal, 
for it must regard both the welfare of the 
library as an institution and the weliare of 
the individual worker, with realization 
that the latter is an individual, possessing 
senses, sensibilities and a physical struc- 
ture, even as other human beings. Loyalty 
of the staff to the library—the application 
to which the word is commonly restricted 
—ought to mean a definite force of unity, 
“tis no matter wot you do, If your ‘eart is 
sympathy and self-control, and not a catch- 
word blandly accepted to indicate that 
only true,” and that our hearts are in the 
right place, even if our speech or actions 
may seem petty, injurious, or disingenuous. 

Efficiency and Organization liave been 
among the most widely applauded catch- 
words of recent years; but since August 
1, 1914, they are perhaps less blindly ac- 
claimed. The world is realizing that the 
perfect functioning of a great machine 
may mean destruction, not construction. In 
our library literature they are highly popu- 
lar. Their value depends upon just what 
they mean. Do they indicate a carefully 
planned and well-constructed fabric of ad- 
ministrative routine and public service? 
Or do they mean an absorption in petty de- 
tails and the accumulation of more ma- 
chinery than there are machinists to oper- 
ate? Or do they screen an incompetent li- 
brarian, who utters these words with por- 
tentous solemnity, as the cuttlefish envelops 
himself in his inky cloud? Matthew 
Arnold might have had some of our libra- 
ries in mind when he said: “Faith in ma- 
chinery is our besetting danger; often in 
machinery most absolutely disproportioned 
to the end which this machinery, if it is to 
do any good at all, is to serve; but always 
in machinery, as if it had a value in and 
for itself.” We seek thru efficiency and 
organization to establish an effective ap- 
paratus for the distribution of books, but 
if our chief concern is centered on the ap- 
paratus, not upon the books or their users, 
we are setting the means before the end. 

It is a pity that the phrase Spirit of ser- 
vice should ever be a catch-word, should 
ever have a vague or varying significance. 
It is a phrase that represents truly both the 
ideal aim toward which all library effort is 
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directed, and the force that furnishes the 
motive power for this effort. The spirit 
of service is the lever that is moving our 
country to-day to her mightiest manifesta- 
tion; it is what has created and developed 
all that we have best in educational, in 
social, and in public life. The genuine 
spirit of library service is sincere, sym- 
pathetic and broad-minded; it is neither 
a reformatory nor pedagogical attitude, 
which seeks to uplift the reader by giving 
him what the librarian thinks he ought to 
have instead of what he wants; nor is it 
the spirit of the commercial traveler, eulo- 
gizing his line of goods in “the library 
business,”” as some of our colleagues like to 
term their calling. This term “the library 
business,” it may be added, is one of the 
cheapest and shoddiest of all our catch- 
words. Libraries to be successful must be 
administered on business methods, just as 
schools, colleges, universities, and churches 
must extend their usefulness by effective 
business methods; but the public library 
does not conduct a business in the plain 
commercial meaning of the term, nor is its 
service to its community computable in 
terms of dollars and cents, 

/ Let us turn to a few of the catch-words 
that deal with the library’s relation to the 
public. There is a fine collection from 
which to choose: “The library is a center 
of civic influence”; “our best hope for the 
future lies in our work with the children” ; 
“the library is a store-house of information 
for every citizen”; “the importance of co- 
operation with the schools”; “development 
along the lines of library publicity”; 
“efforts for the improvement of public 
taste in reading.” What an impressiveness 
there is about these phrases! Cement them 
together with a few conjunctions, adverbs 
and adjectives, and we have the skeleton 
of an address on “The library of to-day” 
that would arouse enthusiasm in any li- 
brary assembly. 

But a commentary must eschew an inde- 
terminate enthusiasm. It is a humble effort 
toward precision of understanding. It 
must be guided by the wisdom of Cap’n 
Cuttle, and remember that “the bearings of 
this observation lays in the application 
on it.” 
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Thus regarded, we must admit that our 
catch-word, the library is a center of civic 
influence, is in most cases more the ex- 
pression of a hope than the statement of a 
fact. Were it the latter there would be 
less indifference to the library’s welfare 
among our law-makers and city fathers. 
We should not see it suddenly transformed 
from a city institution with definite func- 
tions and status to a nondescript municipal 
department under unsuitable control, as 
has been done in dozens of American cities 
during the ardor of that popular municipal 
amusement, charter revision. Nor should 
we find so widespread an official ignorance 
of the requirements that rule library ser- 
vice, that have been worked out by years 
of professional effort, and that have cre- 
ated in most well-managed libraries a merit 
system far superior to measures devised 
and imposed from outside by official 
civil service methods. The public library 
should be a center of civic influence. As 
its municipal reference department work 
is increased and developed it will probably 
gain more recognition; but there are hun- 
dreds of public libraries that have never 
made a first step in this direction, that 
have no relations with their own city 
authorities or with matters of local govern- 
ment except to receive and spend and ac- 
count for their allotted appropriation. The 
flattering assurance that the library is a 
center of civic influence will mean very 
little until these conditions are altered. 
Our best hope for the future lies in our 
work with the children. This is a true say- 
ing, and it represents what is undoubtedly 
the conviction of most library workers. 
Its catch-word quality lies in the unreflect- 
ing acceptance of the term “work with the 
children,” without consideration of just 
what that “work” may be. In the past 
quarter-century we have seen virtually the 
entire development of book service to chil- 
dren thru public libraries. To-day this ser- 
vice is a distinct and extensive field of li- 
brary activity, highly specialized in its 
equipment and in its guidance. It is this 
very specialization that holds the danger. 
The fact-that children’s library work is a 
cult apart, that the principles of children’s 
story-telling and book-selection are seldom 
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subjected to discussion or examination 
from without, may easily tend toward 
narrowness, toward producing a sort of 
sentimentalized, devitalized mind-training 
that ignores the actualities of life. In the 
desire to spare childhood thrills and tre- 
mors, to inculcate the conviction that all 
the world is sunshine and mutual love, 
there is a turning away from literature 
that is endowed either with richness of im- 
agination or with strong moral or dramatic 
appeal. The wolf in Red Riding-hood has 
been converted to virtue, and given a long 
lease of benevolent life. “We must foster 
the writing of juvenile books that do not 
glorify war,” urges one earnest children’s 
librarian;—but should not even juvenile 
books convey some understanding of, some 
relation to, the life of the world as it is 
and as it must be faced? Simple narra 
tives of colorless fact, delicately fanciful 
stories of baby bees and friendly flowers, 
will not satisfy a child’s sturdy common 
sense. You remember the children’s libra 
rians whose story-hour dealt with the com 
ing of spring. She told of the pretty little 
birds chirping, and the pretty little sun- 
beams beaming, and the joyous little 
breezes frolicking about the passers-by. 
“Why,” she continued, “as I was coming 
to the library in the car the door opened 
and something sweet and fresh entered, 
and as it came to me it kissed me gently 
on the cheek and passed by. I wonder who 
can tell me what it was? Yes, Tommy, 
you may answer.” Whereupon, Tommy 
confidently piped: “The conductor !” 

Tommy unconsciously demands some- 
thing for his mind and his intelligence to 
grow upon; he is also evidently in need of 
stimulus to his imagination—but the im- 
agination, that power that visualizes and 
illuminates life, will never be stimulated 
by thin-spun, super-feminized fancies that 
carry no appeal of color, or contrast, or 
emotion. Our best hope for the future lies 
in our work with the children, provided it 
is broad work, inspiring strength as well 
as sweetness. 

It is a short step from children’s work 
to that hardy perennial catch-word, the 
importance of co-operation with the 
schools. This has been a staple in our 
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professional bill-of-fare for two genera- 
tions, chiefly commended to our approval 
by the mysterious flavor of the word “co- 
operation,” which may mean anything or 
nothing, but which instantly imparts to its 
hearer a pleasing sense of having accom- 
plished something worthy, tho indefinite. 
In the field of the public library’s relation 
to the public schools, it is this word that 
needs definition. What does it mean? 
What do we mean by it when we use it? 
And how far does it actually apply to the 
efforts made to bring librarians and teach- 
ers to a mutually helpful use of books? 
This commentary pauses upon the word 
“co-operation,” with the conviction that its 
indiscriminate application has become a 
menace to intelligence. It may be doubted 
if the Boston Transcript exaggerated, 
when its “Librarian’s” column the other 
day gave as a typical excerpt from a typical 
library address, the following: “The library 
has a valuable mission to perform in co- 
operation with the schools. By co-oper- 
ating co-operatively it can obtain valuable 
co-operative results of a very helpful 
nature along these lines.” 

Development along the lines of library 
publicity is one of the more recent acces- 
sions to our stock phrases. In our accept- 
ance of it, let us consider what is meant by 
“publicity.” If it means making known the 
various ways in which the library is able 
to give satisfactory service, and dissemin- 
ating information concerning useful and 
interesting books, thru lists, newspapers, 
bulletins and all other suitable forms of 
printed appeal, it is a legitimate and neces- 
sary part of library administration. But 
there are considerations of practical limita- 
tion. Can the library furnish an adequate 
supply of books in the subjects it urges 
upon its readers’ attention? Is it prepared 
in other ways to meet the demands that it 
is creating? Does it, in equipment and ad- 
ministration, justify the publicity material 
that it is disseminating? There is a kind 
of publicity that is built more or less upon 
false pretences. Sometimes it is the result 
of an over-enthusiastic attempt to accom- 
plish the impossible; sometimes it repre- 
sents personal self-advertisement on the 
part of the librarian. Those who have had 
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long experience in studying the library 
world, come, I think, to look a little askance 
upon any library that pours forth a con- 
tinuous stream of complimentary pub- 
licity material concerning its own institu- 
tion and activities. “Good wine needs 
no bush” is an old proverb, out of 
favor in these dry days; yet it still 
holds a grain of truth, and it is worth re- 
membering even as we assent to and ap- 
prove the importance of library publicity. 

There is one more phrase before our 
commentary closes. Efforts for the im- 
provement of public taste in reading must 
have a moment’s consideration. This 
phrase is subject to variations. Sometimes 
it is presented to us in the form of a some- 
what patronizing question, “How may li- 
braries elevate public taste ?”—hbut it is es- 
sentially of the catch-word species in its 
tendency to produce in its hearers an unre- 
flecting acceptance of whatever its propo- 
nents may present. The thesis generally 
presented is that public taste is in a very 
bad way and that librarians should be in- 
spired to improve it by stern or Ma- 
chiavellian measures. But no fair com- 
mentary can be content with so one-sided 
an interpretation. 

Looking back upon the use of books in 
public libraries, as it has increased in vol- 
ume and in variety during the last twenty- 
five years, it becomes evident that there has 
been not a deterioration but a steadily 
growing improvement in public taste, and 
that this improvement has not been accom- 
panied by, or coincident with, measures of 
repression, but has gone side by side with 
an ever-increasing freedom accorded to 
readers by libraries. Penalties have been 
lessened, restrictions have been withdrawn, 
in every way more books have been made 
more easily accessible, and it is as the pub- 
lic has been granted greater privileges that 
the public has read more and better books. 
It is true that many earnest persons think 
otherwise, and believe that popular stand- 
ards in literature, as in morals and amuse- 
ments, are constantly growing worse. But 
in the consideration of the use of books in 
public libraries, the basic fact to remember 
is that every year the proportion increases 
of those persons who would once never 
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have come within the radius of an educa- 
tional or a literary influence, but who now 
thru public schools, high schools, evening 
schools and public libraries, are merging 
into the so-called reading public. This 
means that immense numbers of persons 
who fifty years ago would never have come 
under the influence of books, of anything 
that appealed to the mind, are now added 
to the reading class, and that their tastes 
are crude, limited, undeveloped, calling 
forth a sort of material that is adapted to 
that taste, and that, in so far, does adulter- 
ate and coarsen the whole lump of literary 
production. But with this there goes also 
a steadily increasing appreciation of what 
is good. We see the immense popularity 
of the cheap editions of permanent litera- 
ture, the constantly growing demand for 
poetry and drama, for literary works of 
high quality, the success almost certainly 
assured to any new work of unusual merit, 
whether it be fiction, or history, or biog- 
raphy, or philosophy. The two great cur- 
rents move side by side, and the deeper 
current draws steadily from the shallower 
one, which in its turn is constantly swelled 
by streams that spring up in soil once 
wholly dry. “Efforts for the improvement 
of public taste in reading” is a phrase that 
should convey a meaning capable of sound 
analysis and broad interpretation, and 
should be raised from the mistiness of 
catch-wordiness. 

Let us admit that catch-words can never 
be abolished. Perhaps it is well that this 
is so, tho there are one or two whose 
utterances should incur heavy penalties: 
the use of the expression “along these 
lines,” for instance, ought to be punishable 
by six months confinement in a dungeon 
with nothing to read but statistics of li- 
brary circulation. Yet, on the whole, 
catch-words are more sinned against than 
sinning. Let us define them; let them carry 
a meaning; and then let us make our 
specific application, and see whether we 
are putting them, or mean to put them, 
honestly into practice. Our best counsel 
is the counsel of Marcus Aurelius: 

“Make for thyself a definition or descrip- 
tion of the thing which is presented to thee, 
so as to see distinctly what kind of thing 
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it is in its substance, in its nudity, in its 
complete entirety, and tell thyself its prop- 
er name, and the names of the things of 
which it has been compounded and into 
which it will be resolved. For nothing is 
so productive of elevation of mind as to be 
able to examine methodically and truly 
every object which is presented to thee in 
life.” 

Altho a commentator is necessarily crit- 
ical, this commentary must not close on 
any carping note. Its purpose has been to 
review, lightly perhaps but fairly, a few 
of the tendencies evident in the library 
world to-day, and to show ideals and op- 
portunities that exist for all of us in a 
work that is worthy of all the effort and 
devotion that it has enlisted for so many 
years. For, those whose lives have been 
closely assoaiated with American library 
development,+who have seen its influence, 
ever deepening, widening, offering aid or 
enlightenment or solace to all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, know that the public li- 
brary is performing its great service in 
helping to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” To-day, of all times in its history, 
the world demands this service. We shall? 
see to-morrow this nation rising to answer 
that demand. Every one of us has our 
share in this service; even tho that share 
may only be to set before ourselves, in the 
performance of cur common tasks, the 
ideal that animates our country to-day, 
and that is perhaps best expressed in the 
words of self-dedication, “Here, O Lord, 
we offer and present to thee ourselves, our 
souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, living 
and holy sacrifice before Thee.” 


Ow1nc to unusual demands on the hotels, 
Atlanta found it impossible to care for the 
meeting of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence, Feb. 25-March 2. For 
the same reason, and because other similar 
events were already scheduled there, Bos- 
ton could not provide the necessary accom- 
modations, and Atlantic City has been 
chosen as the substitute. The following 
hotels have been chosen as the headquar- 
ters for officers: The Travmore, the Marl- 
borough-Blenheim, the Chalfonte, and the 
Breakers, and convenient auditoriums are 
to be found in or near all these hotels. 
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WE are met to dedicate a temple of the 
Book on the birthday of a man who did 
more than any other American, perhaps, to 
bring the book to the hearts of the masses. 
All poetry, all song, begins with the people, 
in the mouths of humble singers. Elabo- 
ration, refinement, unintelligent imitation, 
carry them both away from popular appre- 
ciation, until finally someone like Jan:es 
Whitcomb Riley brings them back. Great 
poetry is always about familiar things. 
Homeric epics tell of the kind of fighting 
that every Greek knew at first hand. The 
shepherds and shepherdesses of the earliest 
pastorals were the everyday workers of 
the fields. It was only at a later day that 
epic and pastoral grew artificial because 
the poets did their best to keep them un- 
changed while the things of which they 
told had passed away. Only when the 
poets forget the stilted symbols which once 
were real and discover that they them- 
selves are surrounded by realities worthy 
of verse does poetry again become popular. 
It is this phenomenon that we are witness- 
ing to-day. 

Everyone who has had occasion to keep 
in touch with popular taste will tell you 
that the increased love for poetry shown in 
the publication of verse, the purchase of it, 
the study of it, the demand for it at public 
libraries, is nothing less than astounding. 
That this represents any sudden change in 
the public, I cannot believe. The public has 
always loved verse. The child chants it 
in his games; he drinks it in greedily at his 
mother’s knee. He begs for it, even when 
he cannot understand it, just for the joy of 
its rhythm, its lilt. But when the great 
poets go to the abodes of the gods, or to 
regions as far away in esthetics or meta- 
physics, for their subjects, they carry their 
product beyond public appeal. When our 
great verse is all remote and the familiar 
things are left to folk-lore and rag-time, 
then folk-lore and rag-time will monopolize 
public attention and fill the heart of the 

*An address at the dedication of the Indianapolis 


Public Library, Oct. 7, 1917, the birthday of James 
Whitcomb Riley. 
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people. It is this feeling, on the part of 
many poets, that the familiar things of 
life are beneath their notice, that has made 
poetry so long unpopular. The feeling is 
quite unjustified. All the great elemental 
things are also among the most familiar— 
birth, death, love, grief, joy, in human ex- 
perience: in the outer world, day and night, 
winter and summer, storm, wind and flood. 
And affiliated with these are all the little 
everyday things of which Riley sings—the 
bathing urchins, the ragged farm hand, 
the old tramp, the little orphan girl with 
her tales of fright, the rabbit under the 
railroad ties. When the modern reader 
first read in verse about such things there 
was a rush of red blood to his heart, with a 
recognition of the fact that verse had come 
down from Olympus to earth, and that 
after all, earth is where we live and that 
life and its emotions and events are both 
important and poetical. 

I am not denying the poetry of romance, 
but we should remember that this too, has 
its roots in reality. Even the most imagina- 
tive works must be based, in the last 
analysis, on the real. Take for instance 
such works as Poe’s. Poe despised real- 
ism. His best work is about half imagina- 
tion and half form. Yet when he suc- 
ceeds in rousing in us the mingled emo- 
tions of fear and horror on which so 
many of his effects depend he is using 
for his purposes what was once a de- 
fensive mechanism of the human organ- 
ism, causing it to shrink from and avoid 
the very real things—wild beasts, enemies, 
the forces of nature—that were striving 
continually to overwhelm and destroy it. 
Without the survival of this defensive 
mechanism of fear and horror, Poe’s tales 
would have no dominion over the human 
mind. In fact, the main difference be- 
tween what we call realism and _ ro- 
manticism is that while both have their 
relations with the real facts of life, 
the facts on which romanticism depends 
are unfamiliar, distant and distorted, while 
realism deals with that which is near at 
hand and familiar. Knights in armor, dis- 
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tressed damsels, donjon keeps and forests 
of spears were once as everyday affairs as 
aeroplanes are now, or gas attacks, or the 
British tanks. These all have in them the 
elements of romance; and when they too 
have passed, as God grant they may, they 
will doubtless take their place in the equip- 
ment of the poetical romanticist. Not these 
realities that pass, but those that are 
with us always, are the ones *“’ inspire 
verse like Riley’s. 

Those who love to study group-psy- 
chology, and who realize that we have 
in the motion-picture audience one of 
the most wonderful places to observe 
it that ever has been vouchsafed to mor- 
tals, may see every night the hold that 
this kind of realism has over the popu- 
lar mind. Armed hosts may surge across 
the screen, volcanoes may belch and 
catastrophe may be piled on catastrophe. 
The eyes of the spectators may bulge and 
their mouths may gape, but they remain un- 
touched. But let a little dog appear with 
his tongue out and his tail awag; let a small 
babe lie in its cradle and double up its tiny 
fists and yell, and at once you have evi- 
dence that the picture has penetrated the 
skin of the house and got down to the 
quick. Homely realities make an appeal 
that neither the knights in armor of the 
fourteenth century nor the tanks in armor 
of the twentieth are able to exert. Gilbert, 
who wrote many a truth in the guise of 
jest, never said a truer thing than when he 
made Bunthorne proclaim that in all Na- 
ture’s works “something poetic lurks’— 

Even in Colocynth and Calomel. 
That is the poet’s mission—to show us the 
poetry in the things that we had never 
looked ipon as within poetry’s sphere. 
They are all doing it now—Noyes, Mase- 
field and all the rest, and the public has 
risen at them as one man. 

If James Whitcomb Riley were here to- 
day I should take him by the hand and say, 
“Beloved poet, you have known how to 
touch the great heart of the people quickly 
and deeply. That is what we must all do, 
if we are to succeed. We librarians must 
do it if our libraries are to be more than 
paper and glue and leather. Teach us the 
way.” 
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Our libraries are closer, far closer, to 
the people to-day than they were fifty years 
ago. They can never get as close as an 
individual voice like Riley’s, for they are 
a combination, not even a _ harmonious 
chorus, but a jumble of sounds from all 
regions and all ages. Yet we must not for- 
get that in every instrument of music there 
is a potential mass of discord. The skilled 
player selects his tones and produces them 
in proper sequence and rhythm; and lo! a 
sweet melody! So the librarian may play 
upon his mass of books, selecting and 
grouping and bringing into correspondence 
his own tones and the receptive minds of 
his community, until every man sees in the 
library not a jumble but a harmony, not a 
promoter of intellectual confusion but a 
clarifier of ideas. In some such fashion it 
is allowed him to get close to the minds and 
hearts of his community as Riley did to his 
readers. 

We are realizing to-day, we of the 
library world, that it is a poor instrument 
that yields but one tune, and a poor player 
who is able to produce only one. The li- 
brarians of the early days were of this kind; 
so were their libraries. The tune they 
played was the tune of scholarship—a grand 
old melody enough, and yet with the right 
keyboard one may play not only fugues 
and chorals but the waltz and even the one- 
step. The scholar will find his refuge in 
this great building, but here also will be a 
multitude of functions undreamt of in the 
early library day—the selection of litera- 
ture for children and their supervision 
while they use it, co-operation with the 
schools, the training of library workers, the 
publication of lists and other library aids, 
helpful cataloging and indexing, the pro- 
vision of books and assistance for special 
classes, such as engineers, business men 
or teachers, a staff and facilities for all 
kinds of extension work, filling the space 
around the library as a magnet’s field of 
force surrounds its material body. A mod- 
ern library is a city’s headquarters in its 
strife against ignorance and _ inefficiency; 
its working force is a general staff—its 
books ammunition for the fighter and food 
for the worker. 

Of the poet I have said that his ability 
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to gain the public ear and to reach the pub- 
lic heart is closely bound up with the por- 
trayal of realities. This is true also of the 
library. Every step of its progress from a 
merely scholarly institution to a widely 
popular one has been marked by the intro- 
duction of more red blood, more real life, 
into its organism. The frequenter of the 
older library went there to find books on 
the pure sciences, on philosophy, in the 
drama, in poetry. These we of to-day in 
no wise neglect, but we entertain also those 
who look for books on plumbing, on the 
manufacture of hats, shoes and clothing, on 
salesmanship and cost accounting, on camp- 
ing and fishing, on first aid to the injured, 
on the products of Sonoma county, Califor- 
nia. Our assistants take over the telephone 
requests to furnish the population of Bul- 
garia, the average temperature of Nebraska 
in the month of June, plans for bungalows 
not to cost more than $1750, pictures of the 
Winter Palace in Petrograd, sixty picture 
postals of Baltimore for a reflectoscope lec- 
ture, a copy of a poem beginning “O 
beauteous day!” the address of the speaker’s 
uncle who left Salem, Massachusetts, for 
the West twenty-six years ago. Everyone 
of these queries throbs with the red blood 
of reality. Few of them would have been 
considered within the library's scope fifty 
years ago. Books are written nowadays 
about all such subjects, whereas in the 
earlier day the knowledge of these things 
and the ability to write of them did not re- 
side in the same person. So the library’s 
progress. toward the realities is but the ex- 
pression of that same progress in litera- 
ture, using the word in its widest sense to 
signify all that may lurk between the cov- 
ers of a book. The contemptuous name of 
biblia abiblia—books that are no books— 
which the earlier writers bestowed upon 
dictionaries, directories, indexes, lists and 
the like, is disregarded by the modern li- 
brarian. He prizes a list of all the grocers 
in the United States; he points with pride 
to his collection of hundreds of telephone 
directories; he has names galore in alpha- 
betical array—indexes to places, persons, 
pictures, events and books. All these things 
are as much a part of his library as the 
Iliad of Homer or the dramas of Calderon. 
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But the librarian does not stop here. He 
conceives that it is his duty to deal not 
only with books but with what we may call 
adjuncts to books—things which may lead 
to books those who do not read—things that 
may interpret books to those who read but 
do not read understandingly or apprecia- 
tively. Some of our brothers beyond the 
sea have criticized us American librarians 
for the freedom—nay, the abandon—with 
which we have thrown ourselves into the 
search for such adjuncts and the zeal with 
which we have striven to make use of them. 
It has been our aim of late years, for in- 
stance, to make of the library a community 
center—to do everything that will cause its 
neighbors to feel that it is a place where 
they will be welcome, for whatever cause, 
and that they may look to it for aid, sym- 
pathy and appreciation in whatever emer- 
gency. If the life of the community thus 
centers in the library, we have felt that the 
community cannot fail ultimately to take an 
interest in the library’s contents and in its 
primary function. The branch libraries in 
many of our cities are such local centers. 
Here one may find the neighbors round 
about holding an exhibition of needlework, 
the children dancing, the young men de- 
bating questions of the day, the women’s 
clubs discussing their programs, the local 
musical society rehearsing a cantata, Sun- 
day schools preparing for a festival, the 
ward meeting of a political party. In one 
of our own branch libraries, in a well-to- 
do neighborhood, the librarian said to one 
of the young men at a social meeting, “I am 
curious to know why you come here. You 
could all afford, I know, to rent a larger 
and better hall; or you could meet in your 
own homes.” The young man looked at 
her with surprise, “Why,” he said, “we like 
this place. We all grew up in this library.” 
I confess that this anecdote sends a little 
thrill of satisfaction thru me every time 
I tell it. What could a librarian desire 
more than to have his neighborhood “grow 
up” in his library—to have the books as 
their room-mates—to feel that they would 
rather be in that one spot than any other? 
On what a point of vantage does this place 
him! How much more readily will his 
neighbors listen to the good genius of a 
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much-loved spot than to the keeper of a 
jail! Just here, of course, is the strong 
point of the so-called Gary system, which 
has so much in common with our modern 
library ideas. Whatever may be its faults, 
it at least makes of the school what we 
librarians have long sought to make of the 
library—a place that will be loved by its 
inmates instead of loathed. This once 
gained there is hardly any result that we 
may not bring about. 

And now let us consider at least one 
thing more that we may gain from this 
intimate contact with the life of the com- 
munity around us. 

Formalism has been the death of art, of 
literature, of science, in many an age. It 
has atrophied an entire civilization, as it 
did in China. It paralyzed Egyptian art; it 
would have paralyzed Greek art, if the 
Greeks had not had the vitality to throw it 
off. Art, literature and science are never 
sufficient unto themselves. They must all 
drink continually at the fresh springs of 
reality. To move up to date with our meta- 
phor, they must all get fresh current from 
the feeders of nature if the trolley wire is to 
be kept “live” and the motor running. These 
perennial currents that Ampere conceived 
of as chasing themselves round and round 
the molecules of matter could keep going 
only in the absence of resistance, and that is 
something that we may imagine or talk 
about, but that does not really exist. Every 
electric current will stop unless a continuous 
electro-motive force is behind it; every river 
will dry up unless fed by living springs. All 
art, all literature, all science, will shrivel out 
of existence, or at any rate out of useful- 
ness, if those who practice it think that all 
they have to do is to copy some trick, some 
method, some symptom perhaps of real 
genius, of their predecessors. Aristotle was 
a real scientist, tho his outlook was not 
ours. But those who kept on copying Aris- 
totle for centuries and would not believe 
what they saw with their own eyes unless 
they could confirm it with a passage from 
his writings—they were no scientists at all. 
We have recovered from their formalism 
as Greek art recovered from the formalism 
of the lions of Mycenae. 

Who shall say that James Whitcomb 
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Riley did not do just this when he chose 
to abandon the stock in trade of the stand- 
ard poets and put into verse what he saw 
about him here in Indiana? It is not be- 
yond the possibilities, of course, that his 
own fresh point of view may one day suc- 
cumb to formalism—that his little Orphant 
Annies and his raggedy men may become 
familiar to posterity through the work of 
a school of copyists who prefer to write 
about an Indiana that they never saw in a 
period when they never lived, instead of 
going themselves to the fresh inspiration of 
the realities about them. Now, of course, 
the current or the river of art or poetry 
must run a little while by itself; it cannot 
be all spring. Oniy, the fresh inspiration 
must not be delayed too long, lest the cur- 
rent die or the river be dried. 

In a recent article on current British 
novelists, one of our own most gifted 
writers, Mrs. Gerould, says with some truth 
that the stories of the younger realists in 
England— Compton Mackenzie, Oliver 
Onions, Hugh Walpole, Gilbert Cannan and 
their kin—are so similar in subject, treat- 
ment and style, that they might almost be 
interchangeable. She wittily develops the 
idea of a syndicate—the British Novelists, 
Limited—in which one writer is told to do 
the descriptions, another the character- 
drawing and a third the thrills. Mrs. Ger- 
ould is hardly fair here. These young men 
are almost the first writers in the English 
language to do just what they are accom- 
plishing. They are by turns engrossing 
and boresome, but they are like the boy 
who has, all by himself, picked out a suc- 
cession of chords on the piano. The har- 
mony thrills him, but he is in danger of 
keeping it up so long that he will drive 
his hearers daft. When our British real- 
ists have overworked their new vein, their 
sales will fall off and their publishers will 
see that fresh ore is brought to light ere 
more of their work reaches the public. 
How shall we ensure that this new ore shall 
be at hand—the jungle cleared so that 
there may be a fresh vista? 

I may be taking too much upon my chosen 
profession; but I cannot help thinking that 
this is one of the tasks with which we li- 
brarians shall have to grapple. We have 
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ourselves, as we have seen, come lately in- 
to more intimate touch with the realities 
about us. Can we not pour into literature 
what we are taking from life and so act 
as the feeders that shall keep civilization 
from drying up or turning to stone? This 
is perhaps a startling idea. A book is a 
record. In the nature of things there is no 
progress in a record. And we are the 
keepers of the records of civilization; how 
then shall we be also founts of inspiration? 

In this way. Records stand, but the 
things that they record progress. We must 
go to the library to find out where hu- 
manity stands on the road and what lies 
before us. If our public comes to us natu- 
rally to read these records and if our 
writers know this and write for a public 
interested in reality, the library has done 
its part. Before this linkage can function 
truly, we must have authors who realize 
that there is a special library public and 
who write for it. We are told that the 
English publishers, before they accept a 
manuscript ask, “How many will the cir- 
culating libraries take?” They mean the 
great commercial subscription libraries like 
Mudie’s and Smith’s. The patronage of 
these libraries is more important to them 
than that of the public at large, or at any 
rate, they feel that they can rely upon it 
as an indication of what that of the public 
at large will be. There is a library public 
that they recognize and respect. We have 
nothing in the United States to correspond 
to Mudie’s and Smith’s. Our great cir- 
culating libraries are our free public li- 
braries. Do authors or publishers or book- 
sellers recognize the public library as a 
force to be reckoned with, either apart from 
other readers or as indicative of what other 
readers will think or do? I once made an 
investigation of this question and I was 
compelled to acknowledge, as I am still 
forced to admit, that there is no such recog- 
nition. Neither author nor publisher con- 
sciously does anything different, because 
there are public library readers, from what 
he would do, if all our public libraries were 
wiped off the face of the earth. My hope 
for the future lies in a justified suspicion 
that though neither is consciously affected, 
both do recognize the library public un- 
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consciously and indirectly. Both would ad- 
mit that their output has been affected by 
the great extension of the reading public 
and its consequent alteration in quality. A 
discussion of the exact effect would lead us 
too far afield. The point is that the literary 
product has been changed by a change in 
the numbers and quality of the reading pub- 
lic, and that this change has been brought 
about in no small degree by the establish- 
ment and popularity of public libraries. 
Possibly it is not too much to expect that 
this unconscious recognition will give place 
to a conscious one, and that the producers’ 
mutual influence bring each other into 
more frequent contact with reality. 

Now, there may be some here who, won- 
dering at my classification of the Hoosier 
poet, are saying to themselves, “Was Riley 
also among the Realists?” And I ask in 
turn, why has Realism come to connote a 
proportion of things that do not enter at 
all into the lives of most of us? We have 
all known and loved the old swimmin’ hole; 
how many of us are familiar with the man 
who commits suicide, not to end an intol- 
erable situation, not in a frenzy of grief or 
remorse, but just to see what will happen? 
Yet when a Russian writes about such 
anomalies as this our critics say, “What 
wonderful realism!” If realism is anything, 
it must surely be real. There is morbidity 
in life; we cannot avoid it or overlook it. 
But is there anything in life that corre- 
sponds to ninety-nine per cent of morbidity? 
Not in my life, nor in yours. For you and 
for me, Riley is a realist. God forbid that 
he may ever be anything else. 

There is something in the situation of this 
city in which we are assembled, that en- 
courages men to look life straight in the 
face. Those who dwell amid rocky heights 
and caverns may be excused for looking 
behind them when they walk and for trem- 
bling at shadows. The sailor between whom 
and eternity there stands only a two-inch 
plank may live largely among unrealities. 
But the man of the open prairie, with God’s 
solid earth stretching away north, south, 
east and west, and God’s free air above and 
about him, stands firmly and sees clearly. 
What interests him is the present and its 
necessary relationships with the future, with 
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only so much of the past as is able to con- 
solidate these relationships and illumine 
them. Here, as one would expect, is grow- 
ing up a school of representative artists, 
working some with the pen and others with 
the brush, whose aim and whose high priv- 
ilege it is to record those relationships on 
canvas and on the printed page, each in his 
own fashion, of course, for a love for the 
outer realities can never do away with that 
supreme inner reality, a man’s own self, 
that which looks out upon the world and 
sees that world through its own spectacles. 
It is the triumph of all art that faithfully 
as it may represent what it sees, its repre- 
sentations will still be, in large part, func- 
tions of the artist’s own mood, so that the 
same scene, the same event, portrayed by 
different writers or different painters, may 
arouse in us emotions as varied as joy, grief 
or mere restfulness. And of course, al- 
though we may praise James Whitcomb 
Riley for portraying what he saw about him 
there would be little to praise if he were 
not at the same time portraying James 
Whitcomb Riley and if that portrayal were 
not worth while. 

I like to think that what we librarians 
are doing is in some measure akin to the 
work of the artists of pen or brush, though 
perhaps in a secondary way. The writer 
interprets reality; we interpret the writers 
themselves. Here is a case where we can- 
not have too many middlemen, for each, in- 
stead of piling up cost to the consumer, 
piles up the value of the product. How 
many men could sit in a country church- 
yard at evening and see unaided what Gray 
saw? Gray in his Elegy records that 
churchyard and himself as well. But how 
many men does Gray fail to reach? How 
many, whom he would rejoice or comfort, 
never heard him? And to Gray, in this 
query, let us add the names of all the good 
and great in literature. Here is where the 
librarian steps in. He presents Gray and 
Gray’s fellow artists in words, to his public. 

Years ago the library was merely a store- 
house and the librarian the custodian there- 
of. To-day the library is a magazine of 
dynamic force and the librarian is the man 
who exerts and directs it—who persuades 
the community that it needs books and then 
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satisfies that need, instead of waiting for 
the self-realization which too often will 
never come. Does not the librarian in some 
fashion interpret life and nature to his 
public, through books in general, even as 
the writer interprets them through one par- 
ticular book? 

This may seem fantastic, but I like to 
think that it is true. The October air in 
these autumn days is full of megaphonic 
voices, each insisting on its right to be 
heard above all the others. We are urged 
to enlist in the British army, to buy Liberty 
bonds, to build huts for the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Knights of Columbus, to work for 
the Red Cross, to buy tobacco for the sol- 
diers, and at the same time to support all 
our local charities and pay our club dues 
as usual, not neglecting to respond to the 
calls of the tax collector. We librarians 
have ourselves used the megaphone to some 
purpose, having, as you know, raised a mil- 
lion dollars to establish and maintain camp 
libraries, giving our soldiers the same pub- 
lic library facilities that they enjoy at home. 

But in the midst of all this distracting 
chorus let us not forget that our normal 
lives must function as usual, despite the 
abnormalities that surround and interpene- 
trate them. The opening of this noble li- 
brary building and the character of this 
assembly are proofs that we intend to live 
as usual, even amid so much that is unusual. 

I see no limit to the usefulness of this 
building and of the institution whose home 
it is to be. The house is new but its occu- 
pant has been long and favorably known 
to your citizens. Indianapolis has library 
traditions, and is what we librarians call 
a “good library town.” Your library has 
had good leadership and it is to continue, 
adding the force and freshness of the new 
to the strength and experience of the old. 
The memory of your dearly loved poet 
will be brought to the mind of each library 
user—by the children’s room that bears his 
name, by the land that he gave to enlarge 
its site, by this enduring portraiture—by a 
thousand and one things, none the less 
cogent for being intangible. I look to see 
this library, in the home city of James 
Whitcomb Riley, grow into a place in the 
public heart comparable with that which 
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was attained by Riley himself. It should 
be loved for its broad minded humanity, for 
its sympathy with mankind, especially with 
little children, for its readiness to “rejoice 
with those that do rejoice and weep with 
those that weep,” for its quick response to 
the personal and spiritual needs of every 
reader, and above all for its firm hold on 
the realities of life and its appreciation of 
life as something that is lived on the farm, 
in the city street, in the office, the school 
and the club, not in the clouds, not in fog 
and mist, not with the improbable or the 
impossible. That it will do and be all these 
things, we may be confident. Riley the 
well beloved is gone. His memory lives on; 
let it live with peculiar force and vividness 
in this library, in its attitude toward those 
whom it serves—in the affection which they 
in turn feel toward an institution that has 
long been, and will long continue to be a 
center of literary, civic and intellectual 
force in the city where Riley lived and 
wrote. 

Tue benefits of literature can hardly 
be overestimated. Books enlarge a mau’s 
horizon. They raise a mirage of water- 
brooks and date-palms to travelers in a 
desert. They are ‘the sick man’s health, 
the prisoner’s release.’ Shut within a nar- 
row routine of dull necessity, said at heart 
in a world where wrong triumphs, where 
beauty has no assurance of respect, where 
humanity toils terribly merely for its daily 
bread or the satisfaction of trivial appe- 
tites, the earthly pilgrim needs do no more 
than pick up a book, and lo! he steps forth 
into another world. Here he is free from 
sorrow and care, free from the burden of 
his body, from envy, jealousy, contempt, 
self-satisfaction, from vain regrets, from 
wishes that can never wear the livery of 
hope, from narrowness of soul and hard- 
ness of heart. He may mingle in the so- 
ciety of the good and great; he may listen 
to the wise man and the prophet; he may 
see all the conditions of human happiness 
and misery; he may watch the human spirit, 
in its strife with circumstance, nobly con- 
quer or basely succumb; he may go down 
through the ‘gate of a hundred sorrows,’ 
or accompany Dante and Beatrice through 
the spheres of Paradise.-—Sepewicx. 
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NEWSPAPERS FOR THE SOLDIERS 
IN CAMP AND ABROAD 


Tue Chicago Tribune is publishing a pa- 
per in France for our soldiers now at the 
front. In the editorial columns the pub- 
lishers state the “Army edition is published 
for the United States soldiers in France as 
the Chicago Tribune's individual contribu- 
tion to the war against Germany. The army 
edition is not published for profit. All its 
earnings will go at the end of the war to 
whatever army funds the commander-in- 
chief of the American expeditionary forces 
shall direct, and to his representatives at all 
times the accounts of the army edition will 
be open for audit.” 

All the army camps—national guard and 
drafted men—have a weekly paper of their 
own, issued under the auspices of the na- 
tional war-work council of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. The move- 
ment for providing these newspapers was 
started by John Stewart Bryan, publisher of 
the Richmond ( Va.) News-Leader. Among 
contributors are Colonel Roosevelt and 
many of the best-known newspaper workers 
and cartoonists. The plan is to furnish 
4000 copies of the papers to each of the 
cantonments, four of these pages to be sup- 
plied from the New York office to the co- 
operating publisher, and the four pages of 
camp news to be set up and printed by the 
local newspapers. 

The Bayonet, the first newspaper to be 
written and edited by members of the new 
National Army, and the official organ of 
the Eighteenth division, at Camp Lee, Va., 
made its initial appearance in October. It 
is a full-size, eight-page newspaper, with a 
four-page pictorial section, showing camp- 
scenes. All news relates directly to men in 
the cantonments and their activities. Each 
company in the camp has a reporter, whose 
stories go to the headquarters corps of edi- 
tors, who head and edit the copy. The me- 
chanical work is done free in the plant of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch. The first 
issue had a circulation of 15,000 and car- 
ried 618 inches of advertising. Any profits 
from the enterprise are to be used in pro- 
viding recreational equipment.—T7 ypograph- 
ical Journal. 
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HENRY EDUARD LEGLER 
tn Memoriam 


Ir is a great pleasure to have an oppor- 
tunity to express my deep indebtedness to 
Henry E. Legler. To him and to Professor 
Jewett of all those who have given distinc- 
tion to our profession and have finished 
their work, I owe most. We get ideas from 
all our associates, if we are fortunate in 
our associations, but we get ideals from 
the few only, if we get them at all. It was 
my good fortune to find ideals in both of 
these men, one of whom attempted the 
organization of a national library and en- 
deavored to make it of substantial service 
in the advancement of science and learning; 
the other of whom attempted the organiza- 
tion of a great municipal library service— 
a service which should be at once an insti- 
tution of popular education and a center of 
information upon all subjects of practical 
importance. 

A great librarian may be a very success- 
ful executive ; he may be a scholarly bibliog- 
rapher; he may also be a book-lover. Mr. 
Legler was all of these, and more—a man. 
The library did not constitute his world; 
it was only the center of it, and ideas even 
more than books were the objects of his 
care. He was a lover of books—no biblio- 
phile of respected memory loved his treas- 
ures more, but he was even more a lover of 
men. 

On the other hand librarianship was not 
for him an avocation. Some whom we have 
honored as members of our profession were 
distinguished as historians or as poets rath- 
er than as librarians. With Mr. Legler 
librarianship was both the beginning and 
the end of all. 

Not all great librarians are leaders; Mr. 
Legler was. That same spirit that brought 
him out of the old world into the new, and 
that made him that most American of all 
Americans, a Westerner, made him a pio- 
neer in the library world also, with all the 
vision and all the courage of those builders 
of empire. 

These are some of the qualities of the 
man which made him to me an ideal. Of 


our friendship it is difficult, even more dif- 
ficult, to speak adequately. Without him 
the world seems different, the profession 
seems different, everything seems different. 
If it were not for the ideals which he has 
given us we would feel poor indeed. 

W. Dawson JOHNSTON. 


IN WISCONSIN 

Turvout the years of his work in Wis- 
consin, Henry E. Legler was led by a 
clear conviction that books, as well as other 
instrumentalities of education, were the 
natural heritage of all within the state and 
that to those who had neither must both be 
given. As executive of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, his emphasis in pub- 
lic library work was laid upon the develop- 
ment of the library in the smaller com- 
munities which were without other adequate 
educational influence. Back of each little 
library he sought to place the financial and 
literary resources of the state. For similar 
reasons he strongly stressed the traveling 
library work, expending the resources of 
his commission, freely, tho wisely and 
economically, in well planned efforts to 
make books accessible to the residents of 
the most remote rural sections, and to those 
who lived in those communities which were 
devoid of intellectual interests. 

It may not be generally known among 
his library friends that led by these same 
convictions Mr. Legler was a pioneer in 
the movement for the establishment of the 
active Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin, devoting much time, thought, 
and energy to planning its beginnings and 
continuing his efforts until its success was 
assured. 

It was characteristic of him that he said 
little about his own conceptions of the im- 
portance of this general movement—to 
bring educational opportunities thru books 
and extension work to those to whom such 
opportunities had been denied. It was in 
this, as in other matters, his modest method 
to reveal his plans and purposes in achieve- 
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ment rather than in promises and prophe- 
cies. Even some of us who knew him best, 
first learned of his purposes when we dis- 
covered that he had taken a successful step 
toward the achievement of his plans. 

M. S. Dupceon. 


THE WISE ADMINISTRATOR 


Henry E. Lecier was called to Chicago 
to perform a definite task which may be 
succinctly described as “putting Chicago on 
the library map.” He accomplished that 
task—amid difficulties that only those asso- 
ciated with him can fully realize, and he 
did it in such fashion that his part of it 
will never have to be done again. He 
brought with him many of the qualities 
needed to ensure success; some in the full 
measure of effectiveness, others in reserve, 
to be developed or revealed gradually, in 
the stress of the struggle. Sympathy he 
had, and enthusiasm; library knowledge 
and love of books, and a broad executive 
ability, comprising initiative, firmness and 
the unswerving courage of his convictions. 
What seems to us to-day as his outstanding 
quality, however, was the astounding re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity with which he 
bent to his uses such implements as he 
found under his hand, the ingenuity in the 
manipulation of men and things which ever 
kept the goal in view and always contrived 
—somehow—to reach it. Confronted by 
the bitter handicap—which confronted his 
predecessor as it will those who follow— 
of the lack of free choice in the composi- 
tion of a staff, he called together the old 
staff, steeped in traditions of conservatism 
and inspired them with his vision, moulded 
them into an organization to meet his 
needs, and with this as a nucleus con- 
trived to build the machine with which he 
made local library history during the past 
eight years. Disappointed by the failure to 
secure the increase in revenue which he 
was led to believe would be forthcoming, 
it was again his resourcefulness alone 
which made possible the growth of the 
staff from 210 to nearly soo, the increase in 
branches from one to forty, the opening of 
work with schools and business houses, 
and, in general, the carrying forward of 
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that strenuous campaign which resulted in 
the five-fold multiplication of the use of 
books in Chicago in eight years. 

This man who entered upon his great 
task so modestly knew how to shape his 
instruments from the material he found. 
With a resourcefulness which stopped at 
no barriers, a kindliness of heart which 
never willingly inflicted injury, a di- 
plomacy born of his broad love of human- 
ity, he proceeded about the business under 
his hand. Never hesitating, never discour- 
aged, never at a loss for expedients, so 
long as they brought results, he labored 
on at a task which for a long time and in 
many aspects resembled the ancient one of 
making bricks without straw. 

Resourcefulness, kindliness, tact—these 
three combined and amalgamated in the 
fire of his force and tireless industries are 
the qualities that we remember. There is 
no one of us who has not grown in these 
short eight years by reason of our contact 
with him; grown in vision thru the glimpses 
of his own unbounded vision vouchsafed us 
in daily contact but never in vainglorious 
promises; grown in effectiveness thru per- 
sonal association with his direct and un- 
sparing effectiveness; grown in dignity 
and self-respect thru his tactful and cour- 
teous recognition of our various capacities 
and his patient shaping of them to his large 
uses. 


C. B. Ropen. 


IN OFFICIAL AND PERSONAL ASSOCIATION 


Worps, eloquent as many of them have 
been, cannot adequately give expression to 
the ability, the versatility, the fair-minded- 
ness, the lovableness of this exceptional 
man; and words are equally incapable of 
expressing the loss to those of us who were 
closest to him. 

For the past six years it has been my 
good fortune to be housed beneath the 
roof of the Chicago Public Library and 
to be practically a member of Mr. Legler’s 
official family. These intimate relations 
with the “chief” have been a continuous 
well-spring of satisfaction and are now 
choice memories to look back upon. 

Mr. Legler was never too busy to con- 
cern himself with what concerned those 
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about him; never too much engrossed with 
large matters of administration to turn 
with a smile to listen to their affair of the 
moment, and with swift comprehension to 
give wise judgment to their problem. He 
had no “office hours,” he was always ac- 
cessible; his door was always open; his 
staff always felt free to enter; in fact, this 
very freedom proved a tax upon his natur- 
ally vigorous physique that his less self- 
sacrificing colleagues begged him in vain to 
lighten. He was omnipresent in all parts 
of the library system, but always as the 
inspirer and the encourager and never as 
the spy or the fault-finder. 

His interest in the A. L. A. was intense 
and abiding; particularly in the Publishing 
Board, of which he was for years the 
capable chairman. The year of intimate 
work with him as president of the Associ- 
ation is a pleasure to recall. He often ex- 
pressed the satisfaction he felt in the 
ability of the Chicago Public Library to 
afford a home for the Association, and he 
made those of us connected with the head- 
quarters office feel thoroly at home. Never 
were we allowed to feel that we were in- 
truders. Never were there “doings” in the 
library or among the staff—a Christmas 
party or a hike in the “dunes”—in which 
he did not see that we were included. 

For only eight years was Mr. Legler a 
citizen of Chicago and its public librarian, 
but in that short time he has accomplished 
what might well be the achievement of a 
life time. Thousands who, because of his 
modesty and self-effacement, not even knew 
his face, are now reaping the result of his 
unceasing toil and determination to give 
adequate library service to the teeming 
population of a great metropolis. His city 
is beginning to appreciate him; in a score 
of years it will appreciate him even more, 
for the foundation he laid is sure and the 
structure will be recognized more and more 
as of his building. 

Georce B. Uttey. 


To see straight, to speak or write truly, 
we have first and chiefly to get ourselves 
cleansed of the incrusted deposits of other 
people’s ideas, and of our own caked habits. 
C. Casor. 
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LEGLER MEMORIAL MEETING 


A MEMORIAL meeting for Henry E. Leg- 
ler, Chicago librarian, was held Oct. 30 at 
Fullerton Hall, Art Institute. The meeting 
was given under the auspices of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Brothers of the Book, 
Chicago Association of Commerce, Chicago 
Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago Library Club, Chicayro Literary Club, 
Chicago Woman’s Club, Citizens’ Associa- 
tion of Chicago, City Club of Chicago, Cliff 
Dwellers, Federation of Men Teachers, Fed- 
eration of Women High School Teachers, 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association, Press 
Club of Chicago, West Chicago Park Com- 
missioners, and the Woman’s City Club. 

Prof. George H. Mead of the University 
of Chicago acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing. Those who paid loving tribute to the 
memory of Mr. Legler were: Carl B. Ro- 
den, assistant librarian of the Chicago 
Public Library; Mary Eileen Ahern, editor 
of Public Libraries; Matthew Woll, of the 
State Federation of Labor; John D. Shoop, 
superintendent of schools; Robert J. 
Thorne, president, Montgomery Ward & 
Co.; and Graham Taylor, representing the 
Chicago commons. 

Mr. Taylor expressed the belief that 
there could be no more fitting tribute than 
an organization of citizens pledged to sup- 
port the best interests of the library and 
thus assure the permanency of Mr. Legler’s 
contribution. 

Mr. Roden spoke particularly of the per- 
sonal relationships between Mr. Legler and 
his staff, while Mr. Thorne told of the 
twenty-eight branch libraries which have 
been established in industrial concerns un- 
der Mr. Legler’s régime, and which, he 
said, have come to be recognized as one 
of the most valuable features of welfare 
work. 

As the representative of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor, Mr. Woll voiced the 
workingman’s appreciation of the demo- 
cratic service which the library had ren- 
dered under Mr. Legler. John D. Shoop, 
superintendent of schools, told how Mr. 
Legler had extended the library service 
first to the high schools and then to each 
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room of the grammar schools and in con- 
clusion paid a tribute to Mr. Legler’s mod- 
esty and ability. 

Miss Ahern’s talk was one of the best of 
the evening, and voiced the feeling of the 
whole library world that Mr. Legler had 
achieved his high position in the profession 
thru the force of his character as well as 
his vision and his faithfulness. 


AMHERST COLLEGE DEDICATES 
CONVERSE MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Tue Converse Memorial Library at Am- 
herst College was dedicated on Nov. 8, 
with simple but impressive exercises. An 
academic procession of the trustees, faculty 
and invited guests marched from the Pratt 
Memorial Dormitory to the new building, 
where the following program was ob- 
served, George Arthur Plimpton, president 


of the board of trustees, presiding: 
Presentation of Key, 

Edmund Cogswell Converse 


Address , William Rutherford Mead 
Address . President Alexander Meiklejohn 
Address, 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 
Music Glee Club 


Benediction . Professor John F ranklin Genung 
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Dr. Putnam’s address, which will appear 
in another number, was given in the 
speaker’s characteristic and charming man- 
ner and is commended to all readers of 
the JournaL. The institutions represented 
by their librarians were Brown University, 
Case Theological Seminary, Dartmouth 
College, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mt. Holyoke College, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Smith College, Trinity College, 
Wesleyan University, Williams College and 
Yale University; the public libraries of 
Holyoke, Lynn, Northampton and West- 
field; and the State Library of Connecticut. 
The Public Library Commission of Massa- 
chusetts was represented by its general 
secretary. 

A complete description of the building 
appeared in the Lisrary JouRNAL for Sep- 
tember, 1916, and there is little that need 
be added now. The reading room was re- 
arranged so that we have seats for 84 in- 
stead of 72 as originally planned. The 
Clyde Fitch room—the dramatist’s study ex- 
actly as it was in his New York house— 
and the Converse room, as we call the 
“standard author’s”, or “browsing” room, 
are two very attractive features of what 
we may be pardoned for thinking an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful building. The depart- 
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ment rooms, accommodating eleven depart- 
ments, and for the most part arranged in 
such a way as to give each department a 
large and a small room, are to be uniformly 
and pleasantly furnished with specially 
made tables and chairs, as well as rugs and 
hangings. 

While it is too early to say that the 
plan of the building has entirely justified it- 
self, such experience as we have had seems 
to indicate that our needs will be met ef- 
ficiently and satisfactorily for many years 
to come. 

The new library was made possible by 
the gift of $250,000 from Edmund C. Con- 
verse of New. York, in memory of his 
brother, James B. Converse of the Class 
of 1867, whose death occurred in 1883. 
The architects were McKim, Mead and 
White, Mr. Mead being not only an Am- 
herst graduate, but a classmate and intimate 
friend of the man for whom the building 
was given. The general contractor was 
the Whitney Co. of New York, the stack 
being furnished by the Snead Co. and the 
furniture and equipment—including a very 
large amount of shelving for the depart- 
ment rooms—by the Library Bureau. 

The moving was done in September, more 
than 100,000 volumes being transferred in 
two weeks, and the building was opened 
for use on Sept 24—three days after the 
opening of college. 

Rosert S. FLetcner. 


EXAMINATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANSHIP IN NEWARK 

AN examination of women candidates for 
the position of librarian in the high schools 
of Newark will be held at the Central Com- 
mercial and Manual Training High School 
building, High and New streets, on Jan. 
19, 1918, at 9 a. m. Both written and 
oral examinations will be given in library 
practice, literature, with special reference 
to high school libraries, and general infor- 
mation. 

Qualifications for eligibility include 
graduation from an approved high school, 
or equivalent academic training; the com- 
pletion of a satisfactory course for libra- 
rians of at least one year in an approved 
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library school, and one year’s successful 
experience as librarian. 

The salary schedule for the position is 
as follows, according to experience and fit- 
ness: $1000 to $1300 per annum. 

Candidates who wish to take this exam- 
ination should file an application not later 
than Jan. 11, 1918, with the City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, City Hall. 


STATISTICS OF CITY LIBRARIES 
FOR 1916 

Anatysis of the United States Census 
Bureau financial statistics of cities for 1916, 
just published, shows that the expenditures 
of the 146 largest cities for libraries 
amounted to $7,798,669, or 1.3 per cent; 
among cities of over 500,000, 1.2 per cent, 
the highest being Cleveland, 2.6 per cent, 
the lowest Chicago, 8 per cent; among 
cities of from 300,000 to 500,000, 1.3 per 
cent, the highest being Minneapolis, 2.3 
per cent, the lowest San Francisco, New 
‘Orleans, and Washington, .7 per cent; 
among cities of from 100,000 to 300,000, 
1.4 per cent, the highest being Springfield, 
Mass., 2.7 per cent, the lowest, Richmond, 
Va., San Antonio, Tex., .1 per cent; among 
cities of from 50,000 to 100,000, 1.4 per 
cent, the highest being Somerville, Mass., 
3.3 per cent, the lowest, Tampa, Fla., .1 
per cent; among cities of from 30,000 to 
50,000, 1.6 per cent, the highest being 
Waterloo, Iowa, 3.6 per cent, the lowest 
Shreveport, Ala., .2 per cent. 

The average per capita expenditures for 
libraries was 24 cents; among cities of 
over 500,000 population, 27 cents, the high- 
est being in Pittsburgh, 57 cents, the low- 
est in Chicago, 15 cents; among cities of 
from 300,000 to 500,000, 29 cents, the high- 
est in Minneapolis, 42 cents, the lowest in 
New Orleans, 9 cents; among cities of 
from 100,000 to 300,000, 21 cents, the high- 
est in Springfield, Mass., 68 cents, the low- 
est in San Antonio, 1 cent; among cities of 
from 50,000 to 100,000, 18 cents, the highest 
in Somerville, Mass., 52 cents, the lowest 
in York, Pa. and Tampa, Fla., 1 cent; 
among cities of from 30,000 to 50,000, 21 
cents, the highest in Brookline, Mass., $1.06, 
the lowest in Augusta, Ga., 1 cent. 

W. Dawson Jounston. 


LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 


Tue outstanding need of the moment in 
the libraries now being organized in the 
camps, is for competent men who can re- 
main in them permanently and administer 
them. There has been generous response 
to the request from headquarters for 
trained executives to organize the libraries, 
but many of these men are on leave of ab- 
sence from their own libraries and this 
leave will soon expire. The criticism has 
been made in some quarters that the salary 
offered—$100 per month—was insufficient 
to get and keep desirable men, but when it 
is considered that subsistence is to be added 
to this sum, implying a compensation 
equivalent to at least $1800, more than the 
salary a second lieutenant receives, it 
seems there should be no difficulty in find- 
ing men willing to undertake the position. 
No man will be asked or expected to run 
a library single-handed. At least one paid 
assistant, at $75 a month (also plus sub- 
sistence), will be furnished, and in addi- 
tion volunteer help should be available, 
either from nearby towns or from among 
the enlisted men. Uniforms will be sup- 
plied for the two regular members of the 
camp library staff, and sleeve badges for 
other assistants whose service involves 
contacts requiring them. 

A Ford runabout with delivery box will 
be supplied each camp requiring it, and 
this will carry a sign reading “A. L. A. 
Camp Library.” Many minor details of 
furnishings in the library buildings, such 
as curtains, pictures, etc., are left to the 
discretion of the librarian in charge. The 
Library Bureau shelving is being shipped 
flat, and its final arrangement in the build- 
ings, whether following the original plan 
or adopting some variation, is also left to 
the individual librarian to decide. 

The outside walls of the building are to 
be stained, and signs are to be placed on 
the ridge and over the door, with another 
on the end wall if the approach is from 
that direction. Some slight modifications 
of the original plans have been necessary 
in order to keep the cost of the build- 


ings within the original grant for that 
purpose. 
THE MEETING AT CHILLICOTHE 


The War Service Committee of the 
American Library Association met at the 
Public Library in Chillicothe, Ohio, at 11 
a. m., Nov 17, with the following mem- 
bers present, being a quorum of the com- 
mittee: J. I. Wyer, Jr., F. P. Hill, E. H. 
Anderson, Electra C. Doren, J. L. Wheeler 
(as proxy of C. F. D. Belden), and George 
B. Utley, executive secretary. 

In view of the fact that much of the 
work heretofore conducted by committees 
is now in the hands of the General Direc- 
tor, it was voted that the following sub- 
committees be discontinued: 


State Agencies...... M. S. Dudgeon, chair- 
man 

Local Agencies...... Gratia A. Countryman, 
chairman 

War Library Manual. George F. Bowerman, 
chairman 

Transportation R. H. Johnston, chair- 
man (Note: Mr. 


Johnston is, how- 
ever, rendering very 
active and very valu- 
able service in con- 
nection with ship- 
ments of furniture 
tothe various camps) 


Camp Libraries..... J. I. Wyer, Jr., chair- 
man 

... Arthur E. Bostwick, 
chairman 

Federal Publications. HH. H. B. Meyer, chair- 
man 

Selection of Books.. Benjamin F. Adams, 
chairman 


The chairman of the War Finance Com- 
mittee, Dr. Frank P. Hill, presented what 
will probably be the final report from that 
committee, together with an audit of the 
campaign expense funds, made by Mar- 
wick, Mitchell, Peat and Company. A 
letter was read from the chairman of the 
A. L. A. finance committee, A. L. Bailey, 
stating that the audit was satisfactory. 

Dr. Putnam, as General Director, (in 
writing) reported that a gift of $10,000 
had been anonymously offered for a library 
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building at the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station, that he had accepted the gift, 
that the same had been paid over (to the 
War Finance Committee), and that the 
contract for the building had been placed. 

The cordial appreciation and thanks of 
the War Service Committee was voted to 
the board of trustees and librarian of the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia 
for their generous provision of commodious 
quarters for the conduct of the financial 
campaign, and for their many additional 
courtesies. 

The committee at 12:30 took recess until 
5 p. m.; the intervening time was delight- 
fully spent at a luncheon as the guests of 
the Librarian and Mrs. Burton E. Steven- 
son, followed by an inspection of the newly- 
constructed Camp Library building, the 
Y. M. C. A.,, the Knights of Columbus, and 
other buildings, at Camp Sherman. 

Meeting again at five o’clock at the Chilli- 
cothe Public Library, the committee, 
among other items of business, discussed 
at some length the question of an intensive 
book campaign. Among the opinions in- 
formally expressed were the following: 

(1) Such a campaign can best be con- 
ducted thru existing state and local agencies 
without paid organizers or assistants. 

(2) At least one full time paid official 
with necessary clerical assistance should 
be engaged in the capacity of a department 
head for such an enterprise. 

(3) Such a campaign should be organ- 
ized as carefully and completely as was 
the campaign for money, and it cannot be 
said that paid workers are unnecessary 
until a definite policy and procedure has 
been decided on. We should profit by the 
experience of the money campaign— 
avoid its mistakes and adopt its good fea- 
tures. 

It was at length voted that the chairman 
confer with the General Director regarding 
an intensive book campaign and report (by 
correspondence) to the committee. 

The War Finance Committee, meeting at 
an earlier hour on the same day, adopted 
certain recommendations which it transmit- 
ted to the chairman of the War Service 
Committee, for such consideration and ac- 
tion as the latter committee deemed proper. 
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The following votes were, among others, 
passed: 

(1) That the chairman of the War 
Finance Committee be authorized to re- 
lease D. P. Beardsley, assistant treasurer, 
from his bond, at such time as seems ap- 
propriate. 

(2) That it is desirable to invest any 
available sums now on deposit in the Amer- 
ican Security and Trust Company in such 
manner as will procure the best interest 
return consistent with safety and easy 
availability. 

(3) That the monthly subscription ac- 
count (the Dollar-a-Month Fund) be kept 
separate from the Million Dollar Fund. 

(4) That the American Library Asso- 
ciation be requested to audit the account 
of the War Finance Committee. 

(5) That in accordance with the re- 
quest of the War Finance Committee, the 
clerical supervision of the funds be trans- 
ferred to the American Library Associa- 
tion not later than Jan. 1, 1918, to be 
managed thru the regular American Li- 
brary Association Finance Committee and 
special War Service Committee, with power 
to add such increased assistance as may be 
necessary. 

(6) That the chairman and the secre- 
tary of the War Finance Committee pre- 
pare a history of the financial campaign. 

Before adjourning, it was voted unani- 
mously that the cordial thanks of the War 
Service Committee, as well as the War 
Finance Committee, be extended to the 
members of the Library War Council for 
their willing and ever ready assistance in 
the recent campaign. 

THE WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


The A. L. A. War Finance Committee 
met in the Chillicothe Public Library 
building on Nov. 17 at ten a. m. Those 
present were Messrs. Hill, Brett, Anderson, 
Porter, Settle, Hodges, Wyer, Utley, Ro- 
den, Ranck, Wheeler, Leete, Tilton, Tripp, 
Miss Doren and Dr. Clarke, and Dr. An- 
drews. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
chairman, Dr. F. P. Hill, who gave a gen- 
eral review of the campaign. He stated 
that the amount already promised, with 
fresh returns coming in every day, was 
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$1,481,000, the cash in hand Nov. 14 
amounting to $1,058,208.24. Practically all 
subscriptions will be paid, and the asso- 
ciation is to be congratulated on its suc- 
cess in collecting its pledges. This sum 
includes the Carnegie Corporation gift of 
$320,000 for library buildings. To raise this 
fund the sum of $44,700 was loaned the 
committee by libraries and individuals, and 
a final statement of this fund will be made 
to the A. L. A. finance committee when the 
association is ready to take charge of the 
accounts. All this borrowed capital has 
been returned in accordance with the 
promises made, and nine libraries and in- 
dividuals have turned back all or part of 
their original loan, to the general fund. 
The actual cost of the campaign up to Oct. 
31 was $44,124.15. 

Sufficient funds were available on Oct. 
3 to begin the work of sending libra- 
rians to the camps and purchasing books. 
The War Service Committee adopted 
the recommendation of the War Finance 
Committee made Oct. 3 and on _ the 


following day Dr. Putnam accepted the 
position of General Director on the under- 
standing that the Executive Board sanc- 


tion the action. Since the last of June the 
chairman of the finance committee has 
given practically all his time to this work. 
without vacation, and his secretary has 
given all her time in Washington to the 
same work. The chairman is desirous of 
being relieved of further detail, and as he 
holds office by virtue of appointment by the 
chairman of the War Service Committee, 
the other members being appointed by him, 
there seems to be no reason why the com- 
mittee should not be permitted to discharge 
itself. 

The following recommendations by the 
chairman were adopted for transmission to 
the War Service Committee: 

1. That the chairman be authorized to 
release the assistant treasurer from his 
bond. 

2. That the fund now deposited in The 
American Security and Trust Company be 
invested, after consultation with the War 
Council, and that the same be so placed as 
to receive the maximum interest consistent 
with safety and fluidity. 
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3. That the monthly subscription ac- 
count be kept separate from the Soldiers’ 
Book Fund. 

4. That the Carnegie gift of $320,000 
be counted as part of the Soldiers’ Book 
Fund raised by the A. L. A. 

5. That the continuance of an assured 
income during the period of the war be 
secured: (a) by increasing monthly 
pledges; (6) by mite boxes in all li- 
braries; (c) by preparation within our 
own ranks for a financial campaign next 
year; (d) and by other means. 

6. That there should at once be started 
an intensive campaign for books even 
more carefully organized than was the re- 
cent campaign for money. 

7. That the American Library Associa- 
tion be asked to audit the accounts of the 
A. L. A. War Finance Committee. 

8. That the supervision of the fund be 
turned over to the A. L. A. on Dec. 10, to 
be managed thru the regular - Finance 
Committee and special War Service Com- 
mittee with such increased assistance as 
may be needed. 

9g. That it would be desirable for the 
A. L. A. offices and the General Director to 
be in the same city. 

10. That a final history of the campaign 
be prepared by the chairman and secretary 
of the War Finance Committee, the ex- 
pense of printing to be provided for, pre- 
ferably from the monthly pledge fund. 

A number of these were at once adopted 
by the War Service Committee, while ac- 
tion on the others was delayed until they 
could be more carefully considered. 

SCRAP BOOKS 

Perhaps a word of caution regarding 
scrap books should be uttered. There 
seems to be some misunderstanding of their 
purpose, and we have received word from 
some cities that the scrap books sent in to 
the libraries are so childish as to be of no 
interest to men. In other cases their mak- 
ers have seemed to lack a proper sense of 
humor or of appropriateness in their choice 
of material. The regulations formulated 
by Miss Reese and printed in the Novem- 
ber JourNAL, should be studied again, espe- 
cially as regards supervision and selection 
of material. These scrap books are in- 
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tended only for hospital use, and should 
be light in weight and cheerful in content. 
Making scrap books for camp reading 
rooms is a waste of time. Men who use 
the reading rooms are able, and prefer, to 
read books and magazines. 


IN THE SORTING STATIONS 


The New York Public Library still gives 
the use of a large basement room for the 
work of the sorting station here, and to a 
limited extent provides porter service and 
materials used in the preparation of books, 
but instructions and salaries for the regular 
workers are sent from the Washington 
headquarters. 

At present this station does all the col- 
lecting and shipping of books to France 
and England for the Y. M. C. A. About 
7800 volumes and 400 magazines have been 
sent to France and England, but the diffi- 
culty in securing transportation for cases 
of books has led to the evolution of a new 
plan which is now being developed. At the 
request of the railroad department of the 
Y. M. C. A., books are being supplied to the 
department for the use of the men while 
on the transports, and these books are taken 
off the boats on their arrival in France or 
England and forwarded to the camps by 
the Y. M. C. A. Under this arrangement 
a great many more books can be shipped 
across, and they can at the same time be 
used on the way over. Other sorting sta- 
tions supplying transports might advan- 
tageously make similar arrangements. As 
originally planned, the Y. M. C. A. was 
to have the books in loose bindings for this 
transport service, but instead these are now 
being sent to the hospitals where soldiers 
or sailors with contagious diseases are con- 
fined. The post offices in New York and 
New Jersey are putting many sacks of 
magazines on outgoing transports, and the 
disposition of magazines sent to the library 
is something of a problem. As an experi- 
ment the National Service Commission of 
New York City, organized by representa- 
tives of the War Department and Navy De- 
partment Commissions on Training Camp 
Activities to promote recreation activities 
for soldiers and sailors spending off-duty 
time in the city, has undertaken to use 
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some of the magazines in their club rooms, 
but its practical working has yet to be 
tested. The Collegiate Periodical League 
of New York City is also delivering maga- 
zines to the clubs. 

Boxes of books for nearby camps are 
called for and forwarded by trucks belong- 
ing to the Quartermaster Corps. Those 
shipped to more distant camps usually go 
by freight. 

The Navy Y. M. C. A. secretary is sup- 
posed to keep the station informed of the 
boats in the harbor that need books, and 
books for boats not in the harbor are sent 
to the Brooklyn Navy Yard, where the 
naval authorities forward them to the ships. 
The Coast Guard store in New York, which 
has a boat making regular trips to all coast 
guard stations in the United States, has 
asked for 15,000 volumes to establish a 
chain of travelling libraries in these sta- 
tions, and part of these books have already 
been delivered. The rest will be started 
soon. 

In all, about 42,000 books and 10,000 
magazines have been forwarded from this 
station since the beginning of the work in 
August. 

From the station in the Boston Public 
Library books have been despatched not 
only to Camp Devens at Ayer, but to other 
large cantonments in the South. A thou- 
sand were put aboard one of the transports, 
500 on another, 50 on a submarine chaser, 
and each received in addition a large quan- 
tity of magazines. Fifty volumes have 
been sent to a Lumber Jack Unit in Scot- 
land. The little coast guard stations in 
Maine have been supplied, as well as the 
forts in Boston harbor. One transport 
escaped without its quota of reading mat- 
ter, and when it was held up somewhere on 
the Atlantic coast for five days with nothing 
but a few magazines on hand, a man wrote 
that his share was a page advertising Col- 
gate’s shaving soap, and another sent word 
that he had read a Boston newspaper thru 
so many times that he could tell his mother 
just where she should have shopped four 
days before he sailed. Many letters from 
England and France speak warmly of the 
pleasure derived from the reading matter 
which has been already supplied. 
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READING IN A Y. M. C. A. HUT—WAITING FOR THE LIBRARY TO BE BUILT 


A. L. A. WAR FINANCE AND WAR SERVICE COMMITTEES AT CHILLICOTHE, OHIO, NOVEMBER 17, I9Q17 
Back row, left to right:—George T. Settle, John H. Leete, Edwin H. Anderson, George B. Utley, C. W. 
Andrews, W. H. Brett, N. D. C. Hodges, George H. Tripp. 

Center row:—Carl B. Roden, J. I. Wyer, Jr., T. L. Montgomery, Frank P. Hill, W. T. Porter, Burton 
E. Stevenson, 

Front row:—-Miss Electra C. Doren, Dr. Ida Clarke. 
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Up to Nov. 1, the Chicago Public Library 
had sorted, labelled and packed 54,000 
books. Of these 40,000 had been sent to 
various camps in accordance with instruc- 
tions from Washington, and the other 14,- 
ooo were boxed awaiting further directions. 


BOOK PLATES 


All books forwarded by the A. L. A. to 
any camp or ship bear on the outside front 
cover a plate like the one shown, so placed 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 
CAMP LIBRARY 


that it will not obscure the title. In addi- 
tion, the autographed book plates collected 
in different parts of the country have been 
forwarded to the station in New York, 
and these are pasted inside the new books 
purchased. Thru a new arrangement with 
the publishers, all books bought for the 
camp libraries will be delivered to the sort- 
ing station in the New York Public Library 
to be plated and forwarded from there. 


THE NEWARK “BOOKPLATE” 

In the books given by the citizens of 
Newark for use in soldiers’ camps in New 
Jersey and in Alabama, a “book plate” 
which is really a little four-page book-list, 
is pasted. The books listed are all volumes 
chosen for their special interest to soldiers, 
and are offered on the assumption that sol- 
diers, like any other group of men, need 
books in their business. First come the 
manuals and books of regulations for sale 
by the superintendent of documents at 
Washington, planned especially for the 
army. The “other books” tell why we are 
at war, include the best tales from the 
trenches, and give small groups on the 
French language, aeroplanes, submarines, 
navigation, automobiles, Russia, France, 
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Italy, hygiene, and maps. This seems an 
excellent way of giving assistance and 
suggestion to many men who might lack 
time or opportunity to make personal in- 
quiry of any librarian. 

The caption at the top of the plate reads 


When through with this Book pass it along 
S bh 


This book is sent to ers and § t! 
peopie of Newark, N. J., through its Library and 
School n operation with the State Public Library 


Con = sei n at Trenton 

Up to Nov. 8 the number of books so 
supplied was 8544, “and still coming,” 
wrote Mr. Dana. The books have been 
sent direct to Y. M. C. A. headquarters, 
where no A. L. A. libraries have yet been 


tablished. 


WAR SERVICE LIBRARY 


GIVEN BY THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND 
MAINTAINED BY THE 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE MEN IN THE SERVICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


= 


THIS BOOK PLATE IS PLACED IN THIS BOOK F 
IN ACKNOWLEDG T OFATHE : 
or 


TO THE WAR SERVICE FUND WHICH MAKES 


THESE LIBRARIES POSSIBLE. (S 


PERSON NEL 


The following are additional assignments 
for service at camp libraries which have 
been made subsequent to the date of the list 
in the November Lisrary jourNAL, the as- 
signments noted at that time still being in 
force. 

As in the list published in November, 
there are many cited here who were lent 
by their respective institutions with no, or 
practically no, charge for their services 
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Camp Devens, Ayer, Mass 


Camp Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 
Camp Gordon, Atlanta, Ga. 


Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I. 
Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 


Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C. 
Camp Grant, Rockford, II! 
Camp Funston, Fort Riley, Kans 


Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 


Camp Travis, San Antonio, Tex. 


Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash. 


Camp Greene, Charlotte, N.C. 


Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Camp Logan, Houston, Tex. 

Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Tex 
Camp Kearney, Linda Vista, Cal. 
Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 


Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga 
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National Army Camps 


National Guard Camps 
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Asa C. Tilton. 

Harold Brigham, assistant in Trenton, N, J., 
Public Library. 

Albert R. Nichols, of the Providence Public 
Library. 

Frank L. Tolman, of the N. Y. State Library. 

Raymond J. McCoy, of the Cincinnati Public 
Library. 

Morrill Josselyn. 

Raymond L. Walkley, of the Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

James C. Barbee, formerly of Chicago Public 
Library. 

W. H. Kerr, of the Kansas State Normal 
School Library (now made permanent). 

H. V. Clayton, of the Kansas State Library. 

Paul Blackwelder, of the St. Louis Public 
Library. 

Eric Janssen, of the St. Louis Public Library. 

J. F. Marron, of the Duquesne, Pa., Public 
Library. 

Edward E. Ruby, of Whitman College, Walla 

Walla, Wash. 


F. L. D. Goodrich, of the University of Michi- 
gan Library. 

George B. Champlin, assistant reference libra- 
rian, N. Y. State Library. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, of the University of Ne- 
braska Library. 

George F. Strong, of the Adelbert College 
Library, Western Reserve University (for- 
merly at Beauregard). 

J. H. Quire, of the California State Library. 

Robert P. Bliss, of the Pennsylvania State 
Library Commission. 

Adam Strohm, of the Detroit Public Library. 

Frederick Goodell, of the Stromfeltz-Lovely 
Real Estate Co., Detroit. 


Naval Camps 


Great Lakes Naval Training Station 


ORGANIZATION OF LIBRARY AT CAMP SHERMAN 


From a detailed report made by Mr. 
Stevenson to headquarters, the following 
paragraphs are quoted: 

The first detachment of engineers and guard 
troops for the camp arrived at Chillicothe on 
June 29. The Public Library was at once 
thrown open to them, and cards issued to such 
as wished to take books. These troops were 
quartered in the town; but succeeding detach- 
ments were quartered at the camp, and when 
the Y. M. C. A. got into its first temporary 
building, about 300 volv of fiction and a 
big lot of magazines “.r:e turned over to 
them. 


John F. Phelan, of the Chicago Public Library. 


A few days later a meeting was held at the 
State Library at Columbus to consider ways 
and means of meeting the situation, and the 
State Library Commission agreed to ask the 
State Emergency Board for an appropriation 
of $25,000 to carry on the work until the 
A. L. A. was ready to take it over. (This ap- 
propriation was never granted, and all the ex- 
pense of the work to date has been paid either 
by the Chillicothe Public Library, or by the 
traveling department of the State Library.) 

It was decided to begin a state-wide cam- 
paign for book donations, all donations to be 
shipped to the Chillicothe Public Library, 
which would act as a general clearing-house, 
and get the books ready for the camp. It was 
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also agreed that Mr. Dice, the state library 
organizer, should spend two or three days 
of every week at Chillicothe, to supervise the 
technical end of the work. 

Meanwhile, troops at the camp were steadily 
growing in numbers, and when, on Aug. 15, 
the Y. M. C. A. opened its first regular build- 
ing, No. 71, a unit of 350 books from the Chil- 
licothe Library was installed. Shortly there- 
after, a 5o0-book unit arrived from the Day- 
ton Library, and was subsequently installed 
in building 74. A similar unit from the State 
Travelling Library was installed in building 
70. By this time donated books had begun to 
flow in, and the remainder of the 5427 books 
now at the camp are donations, with the ex- 
ception of 500 late war books specially pur- 
chased by the travelling department of the 
State Library, which has been co-operating in 
every way possible. 

At this juncture an unexpected and valuable 
recruit was received in the person of Miss 
Edwina F. Glenn, daughter of Major-General 
Glenn, commanding Camp Sherman, and a 
graduate of the Pratt Institute Library School, 
with a year’s experience in the New York 
Public Library. She came in one day to find 
out if there was anything she could do to 
help—and she has been here most of the time 
since! The technical work of getting the 
hooks ready for the camp was at once placed 
under her general direction, and a call issued 
for volunteer workers. Among them, and in 
charge of the classification, is Mrs. Grace 
Morgan Holden, also a graduate of Pratt, and 
with a year’s experience in the Cincinnati 
Public Library. Volunteers are recruited ex- 
clusively from the wives of officers stationed 
at the camp, many of whom welcome the op- 
portunity to occupy their leisure with useful 
work of this sort. This volunteer staff works 
at the Public Library and is capable of pre- 
paring about 300 books a day. Altho donated 
books have been flowing in steadily, we have 
always been able to keep up with them, and 
we have always had a unit of at least 300 
books, together with a full equipment of 
magazines, ready for each Y. M. C. A. and 
Knights of Columbus building as it opened. 

Our plan now is to build up each of these 
units as rapidly as possible. We have had 
two units of standard size double-faced shelv- 
ing, capable of holding 1500 books, built by 
the camp carpenters and placed in each build- 
ing. There seems no reason why we should 
not be able to have these shelves filled with 
first-rate books, by the middle of November. 
At least, we are going to try! 

Very early in the work, it was evident that 
a set of rules and some sort of system would 
have to be adopted, and the following were 
the result of conferences between Miss Glenn, 
Mr. Dice and myself: 

1. There will be no registration list. Every soldier 


at the camp is, ipso facto, a patron of the library. 
2. The time limit is one week. But there are 
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no penalties for failure to return a book on time, 
or for damage to it. The men are given to under- 
stand that the books are theirs, and that they are on 
honor to take the best possible care of them. Men 
are notified of overdues by slips placed in their mail- 
boxes in their quarters by the company sergeant. 

3. Book cards give the date due, together with 
the man’s name, company and regiment. The sys- 
tem is practically the L. B. simplified charging sys- 
tem. Charging trays and dating stamps have been 
placed in each building, and the Y. M. C. A. men in 
charge instructed in their use 

4. Besides the book card, two catalog cards are 
written for each book—one an author card and one 
a shelf-list card. A complete shelf-list is kept for 
each branch, and a union author catalog for the 
whole camp. Title cards can, of course, Ee written 
later, if necessary. The book pocket is placed on 
the inside of front cover and the date due slip op- 
posite. 

5. <All books are stamped: 


SOLDIERS’ LIBRARY 
Camp Suerman, O. 


Contributed by Citizens of Ohio 
and the building number added. All the cards for 
each book are stamped with the number of the 
building in which the book is placed, so that, if it 
is returned to another building, it can be sent back 
to the building where it belongs. 

6. All the books are, of course, on open shelves, 
and we try to keep the fiction and classed books 
stacked separately. We have a shelf across the end 
of each stack unit for late war-books, or books on 
special subjects, with appropriate shelf-labels. 

7. Books, with a few exceptions, are classified 
only to three figures, with the initial of the author. 

8. Book request slips are placed in every building, 
so that, if a man wants a special book, it can 
secured for him, if possible. This will also ulti- 
mately give us some data as to the class of books 
desired. 

9. We already have some information on this 
point. War books, of course, and travel books, are 
very popular, as well as the simpler technical books, 
especially those dealing with motor cars, gasoline en 
gines, airplanes, and submarines; war manuals; and, 
strangely enough, poetry. 

10. But what most of the men want is clean, 
absorbing, exciting fiction—war_ stories, western 
Stories, detective stories, sea stories. Every lot of 
donated books is gone over very carefully by us, 
and all that are in any way questionable are put 
aside, The need of this careful inspection will be 
apparent when I say that among other similar books, 
we have received copies of Zola’s “L’Assommoir,” 
Daudet’s “Sapho” and De Maupassant’s “Bel-Amo.’ 
My own opinion is that in this respect the standard 
applied to these camp libraries should be considerably 
more rigid than for the ordinary public library. 


The Y. M. C. A. men are eager to do every- 
thing they can, and their devotedness cannot 
be praised too highly; but, in the rush hours 
of late afternoon and evening, at least, it will 
be impossible for them to look after the books 
properly. We are trying to get from among 
the 40,000 men now at the camp, enough vol- 
unteers with library or book-store experience 
to take charge of this evening work. We may 
succeed, but there is always some uncertainty 
about volunteer labor; it seems scarcely fair 
to ask any of the men to give up their recrea- 
tion time: and so I believe that at least one 
man will have to be assigned by the A. L. A 
to each branch—which means twelve or pos- 
sibly fourteen, for this camp alone. Women 
will not do for this work 
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But I can see no reason why most of the 
work at the main library cannot be done by 
women. I understand that the War Depart- 
ment has made a ruling forbidding this, and 
I would strongly urge that an effort be made 
to have this modified. If this is done, we will 
have the beginnings of a fairly-competent staff 
ready to go ahead with the work when the 
A. L. A. takes it over. If not—well, | don’t 
see where the staff is to come from. Women 
are employed in the post-exchanges—why not 
in the main library, which, needless to say, 
will be a much more secluded and dignified 
place? 

We have been very fortunate in securing the 
hearty approval and co-operation of Major- 
General Glenn, commanding the camp, who 
believes thoroly in the value of good reading 
matter for his men. 

We are getting: together a special unit of 
small, light-weight, cheerful books for the 
hospital, built to accommodate 1500 patients, 
and at which there are already about three 
hundred. We have already furnished the hos- 
pital with a supply of magazines. 

The Knights of Columbus, and various 
other fraternal organizations and societies are 
opening rooms down-town as places where 
soldiers can meet their visiting friends and 
relatives, and hold informal gatherings. We 
have offered to equip all of these with maga- 
zines. 

At the same time that book donations were 
asked for, gifts of magazines were also re- 
quested, and these have come in in very great 
volume. We have found that only a small 
portion of those donated were actually suited 
to the needs of the camp libraries. The others 
have either been discarded and sold as junk 
or have been placed aside with the idea of in- 
corporating them in the reference library 
which I suppose will be a part of the main 
library at the camp 

Our experience has been that there is little 
demand for magazines more than a few 
months old. In fact, some of the Y. M. C. A 
secretaries tell me that the men at the camp 
do not care for any but the most recent ones. 
I am arranging a questionnaire, to get some 
definite information on this very important 
subject. I do not think, however, that they 
care for women’s magazines, and all maga- 
zines which deal in salacious or suggestive 
fiction should be rigidly excluded. Magazines 
containing adventure stories or descriptions 
of the war are very eagerly sought for, and 
there is also a limited, but insistent demand 
for the lighter technical magazines. 

Very early in our plans for work at the 
cantonment I realized that the men would 
welcome news from home, in the shape of 
their local newspaper, no matter how small it 
might be. I had therefore planned to write 
to the editor of every paper published in Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania, asking them to 
donate such copies as might be needed for the 
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camp here. Mr. Weist, the Y. M. C. A. gen- 
eral secretary, said that, until the main library 
building was erected at the camp, the papers 
could be sent to the Y. M. C. A. headquarters, 
and would there be sorted and distributed to 
the Y. M. C. A. or K, of C. building nearest 
the quarters of the men from each locality. 
This seemed to me to be the best solution of 
the problem possible under the circumstances, 
and I, therefore, with the approval of Mr. 
Galbreath, sent a letter to the newspaper ed- 
itors of the state, asking them to send five 
copies of each issue to the camp, addressing 
them to the Army Y. M. C. A. 

The response to this letter has been unan- 
imous and most enthusiastic. There are now 
arriving at the camp about three hundred 
daily, and at least as many weeklies and 
semi-weeklies. In fact the Y. M. C. A. has 
found itself more or less swamped by this 
flood of papers. It is evident that in our 
main building we shall have to set apart ade- 
quate space to handle this part of our work 
alone, and have in charge of it a thoroly com- 
petent person. 

From our experience in this state, it seems 
evident to me that it will be necessary for the 
A. L. A. to expend very little money in the 
purchase of current fiction, at leas: that por- 
tion of current fiction which commands a 
wide sale. The book donations which we 
have been receiving are composed very large- 
ly of novels which have been published dur- 
ing the past few years—just such novels as 
would be purchased for these libraries, and 
which for the most part are included in the 
A. L. A. camp book list. Books by Chambers, 
Oppenheim, Stewart Edward White, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Conan Doyle, O. Henry, 
Jack London, Mary Johnston, Tarkington, 
Gene Stratton Porter, McCutcheon, Ellen 
Glasgow, Winston Churchill, Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, John Fox, Rex Beach, and such 
popular authors have been coming in in great 
volume, and there is also a fair sprinkling of 
books by authors such as Edith Wharton, 
James Lane Allen, John Galsworthy, Mary S 
Watts, F. Hopkinson Smith, together with a 
few standards. It will probably be necessary 
to supplement the standards and some of the 
less widely read current fiction by purchases, 
but the remainder can safely be left to dona- 
tions. 

I am hoping that, in the campaign for books 
and magazines the help of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs can be enlisted, and 
the members pledged to turn over their maga 
zines monthly for shipment to the camp, thus 
insuring a steady stream of fairly-recent 
magazines. 

Permit me also to suggest that reports such 
as I have been trying to give herewith be 
asked for from each army camp. We are all 
trying to meet new and perplexing problems 
as best we can, and each man’s experience will 
surely be most valuable to all the others. 
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LETTERS FROM TIiE CAMP LIBRARIES 


It is hoped to make the Liprary JOURNAL 
a medium for the exchange of information 
between the librarians in the various camps 
and the other librarians at home, on whose 
interest and co-operation depend much of 
the continuing support of the camp libra- 
ries thru further donations of money and 
of books. A copy of the Journat will be 
sent to every camp as fast as librarians are 
appointed, so that they also may be in- 
formed of the progress of work in other 
camps. 

Already several letters from these camp 
librarians have been received, and we hope 
to make them a regular feature of suc- 
ceeding issues. The batch this month deals 
chiefly with beginnings. From Camp Shel- 
by, in Hattiesburg, Miss., Whitman Davis 
writes under date of Nov. 7: 


“ L arrived here on Oct. 9 and have been 
very busy ever since. On my arrival I learned 
that boxes of books and magazines were stored 
in government warehouses, freight cars, Y. M. 
C. A. stock-room, and elsewhere. Immediately 
I began to receive requests, amounting almost 
to orders, to move the boxes, but where? For 
several days I chased from one officer to an- 
other trying to get some place for a library 
home. Finally the Quartermaster gave me 
the temporary use of an abandoned wooden 
canteen, 8 x 20 ft., dirt floor and no windows, 
and up till now that canteen is the only library 
building that I have. 

“Tne Y. M. C. A. headquarters building, tho 
badly crowded, has proven a haven of rest for 
the librarian. The Y. M. C. A. people have 
made it possible for me to make a beginning, 
otherwise I do not know what I should have 
done. I use their small and crowded stock- 
room for preparing books when the weather 
is not too cold and am using the office also 
Mr. C. B. Bickham, a young man of this state, 
is assisting me now. We have started branch 
libraries in the base hospital, Knights of 
Columbus building, Y. M. C. A. buildings Nos. 
1 and 3, and will start one in No. § to- 
morrow. 

“There is a great demand for the books and 
we are not able to get them ready fast enough. 
You may tell the people that the soldiers do 
find time to read and tney have the desire. 
Our greatest need is a central building in which 
to do our work and I presume that it will 
be started as soon as all preliminaries are out 
of the way. 

“We are to have 32,000 soldiers here and a 
fine opportunity is presented for service. 
There is splendid co-operation on the part of 
everyone who is in a position to help. 


“IT am not in a position to give statistics of 
circulation but suffice it to say that the books 
are nearly all in circulation. Of course, I 
mean those that have been prepared. We are 
unable to secure any more room than we have 
at present, hence the building will fill a great 
need. 

“If I may add a last word it is that all books 
should be made available at once in every camp 
library. Old magazines are not needed, and 
only the latest ones are read by the boys. I 
have been forced to give away to Y. M. C. A. 
many boxes of magazines because they were 
out of date and I had no place to store them. 
They are good as junk and nothing more. 


From Camp Dodge, near Des Moines, 
Forrest B. Spaulding wrote on Nov 8 that 
it was expected the library building would 
be completed in about two weeks’ time. 
“You will be interested to know,” he adds, 
“that so far we have discovered four men 
at Camp Dodge who were previously en- 
gaged in library work.” 

Writing from Camp Sevier, Greenville, 
S. C., Ralf P. Emerson says: 


“As yet I have no regular library building 
and I plan for the present to render service 
thru the Y. M.C. A. and other kindred organ- 
izations. As is natural in a military camp, the 
military work, construction and service, comes 
first and we who deal with the more or less 
recreational side have to be patient and take 
what we can get. ... I have been here such a 
short time that I have, as yet, little tangible 
results to record. I wish to express, however, 
my sincerest appreciation of the assistance and 
helpful co-operation that I have received from 
the Y. M.C. A. The influence that they exert 
in the camp is of the highest order and the 
quality of the men and the work that they are 
doing are equally fine. The more I see of their 
organization the more am I filled with admira- 
tion. 

“] had a little experience on the train, en 
route from Pittsburgh to Washington, which 
altho not connected with camp work, is one of 
the best ‘library’ stories I have had in some 
time. 

“I was in the ordinary day smoker and at 
one of the stations got out to take a turn up 
and down the platform, trustingly leaving a 
magazine and a book in my seat. When I sat 
down again an odd looking character ap- 
proached me and said in a fatherly way, 
‘Young man, I'd like to give you a little good 
advice.’ 

“I tried to look receptive, wondering what 
was coming. 

“He continued, ‘I suppose that book means 
considerable to you, being a medical student, 
and it ain't safe to go off and leave it where 
some one might pick it up.’ 
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“While I was racking my brain as to why 
this local Sherlock Holmes had spotted me as 
one of the medical profession, hé added, 

“*That there is a history of ’Pendicitis, ain't 
it?” 

“The book was ‘Pendennis !’” 

For the two weeks ending Nov. 10, Willis 
H. Kerr, now permanently in charge at 
Camp Funston, Kansas, makes the follow- 


ing report: 

1. Extensions of service: One new branch 
has been opened, in Knights of Columbus 
building No. 2. This makes fourteen branches 
open: 11 Y. M. C. A. buildings, 2 Knights of 
Columbus, and 1 Y. W. C. A. Hostess House. 
. .. Knights of Columbus No. 3 will be ready 
for its library in another week. Y. M. C. A. 
No. 7 is ready for an addition of 500 volumes, 
its present collection of 500 having been pretty 
well read thru. It seems to me to be better 
policy to add gradually to these branch col- 
lections, rather than to attempt to shift collec- 
tions about the camp from building to building. 

2. Permanent library building: The Fuller 
Construction Company has our work well 
started, the sills, floor joists, and outside up- 
rights now being in place. Weather and 
materials permitting, the building ought to be 
under cover next week. Its location is on the 
White Way, or Amusement Zone, not far from 
the official theaters, Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 
banks, and Camp Activities office. Fortunately 
it is on higher ground than some parts of the 
camp, so that our staff will probably be free 
from the damp conditions that have brought 
considerable sickness to the soldier boys and 
the staff of several of the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings. 

1 hope to make our building not only an ad- 
ministration center, but a reference facility 
that will be appreciated; more than that, a home 
for men and books. I wish the plans had in- 
cluded a fireplace. In the absence of that, we 
should perhaps have some window curtains, a 
rug or two, occasionally some flowers, and 
some easy chairs. Touches of home are at a 
premium in a soldiers’ camp. 

The question of whether we should set aside 
a portion of the reading room specially for 
officers has come to me. The national War 
Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. is consider- 
ing whether to erect a special building for 
officers in the camps, with opinion about 
evenly divided. I do not favor the caste sys- 
tem, but I feel that we may as well recognize 
what already exists, and provide special facili- 
ties for officers. They are asking this of the 
Y. M. C. A., and would appreciate it from us. 
I do not believe it will subtract from what we 
can do for the men of the ranks; rather, it 
will add to it. 


3. Books and magazines received: Last 


week, 71 sacks of magazines of all ages and 
conditions were received. 


This week the num- 
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ber is 105. The number has grown steadily 
from about 20 sacks, the first week of October. 
It has almost become a white elephant, and 
would be if we were not soon to have our own 
building, with adequate working space, and if 
we could not get help on the hauling and dis- 
tribution. 

Books continue to come in fairly satisfactory 
quantity, about keeping up to our demands for 
new branches or additions to branches already 
open. The quality continues good. I have 
been able gradually to lay aside the nucleus for 
our reference and “readable books” collections, 
for our central building. Some eight or nine 
sets of New International Encyclopedia, first 
edition, have now been donated. 

4. Items called for: Mechanical refrigera- 
tion. Gas engines. Electrical distribution, 
transformers, etc. (Foster's or Standard 
handbooks wanted specially). Why we are in 
the war. Conditions in Germany. Plattsburg 
manual (by colored regiment). Elementary 
American history. European history. Dun- 
bar’s poems. Plutarch. Religious books by 
Van Dyke, Fosdick, Speer, etc. International 
Technology library. Riley’s poems. High 
class recent novels, “like Fox, Wright, Connor, 
and Churchill” (selection not mine). Classic 
novels like “Lorna Doone.” Anatomy and 
Physiology, both elementary and advanced 
Social service (books like Rauschenbusch, Bat 
ten, Butterfield, Nearing). Fosdick’s inspira- 
tional books. Novels by Wright, Churchill, 
and Fox and the Tarzan books (supplied from 
stock except Tarzan). Psychology. Rubaiyat 
Kipling’s poems. World almanac and an en- 
cyclopedia (both supplied from stock). Books 
on war and democracy. History of the war- 
ring nations. Books for intensive reading 
following a Popular lecture circuit (from “Y” 
to “Y” thruout the camp, one week at a time) 
on the following subjects: Geographic and 
economic basis of the war; Strategy of the 
battle fronts; French life and customs; Com- 
parative governments; War and democracy: 
Spirit of the front; Seeing it thru; Mili- 
tary history of the U. S.; Compulsory mili- 
tary service; First aid in the trenches. Books 
for the teaching of reading, language, arith- 
metic, to colored troops. The demand for 
Kipling, Riley, Service, Dunbar, etc., is per- 
sistent. It should be supplied at once. 

5. Publicity: We should prepare a pla- 
card, and post about the camp conspicuously, 
as soon as our building is open. We should 
perhaps have a formal opening of the build- 
ing, obtaining the attendance of General Wood 
and staff, making it the occasion for a visit 
by librarians of Kansas and Missouri. 


F. L. D. Goodrich, who is organizing the 
camp library at Camp Greene, Charlotte, 
N. C., in acknowledging the receipt of the 
November Journal, wrote on Nov. 16: 

“Your courtesy in sending a copy of the 
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LrpraARY JOURNAL to our camp is greatly ap- 
preciated. It will be a pleasure to continue to 
read the JouRNAL under these new surround- 
ings. Also it will be a real help in administer- 
ing the camp library if you give notes about 
the camp work. 

“I have been librarian at Camp Greene for 
less than two weeks and there is but little 
to report. My headquarters are in the K. of C. 
building. So far we have less than three 
hundred volumes in each of the five Y. M. 
C. A. buildings and here at headquarters 
These volumes are practically all out in cir 
culation all of the time. 

“Suggestions as to how to speed up freight 
and also how to make a fire burn in a small 
wood stove will be greatly appreciated.” 

Of the beginnings of work at Camp 
McClellan, Anniston, Ala., Carl H. Milam 
wrote Nov. 14: 

“We have not done much yet at Camp 
McClellan. We are using a vacant mess shack 
as temporary headquarters, and are deliver- 
ing the books to the Y. M. C. A. and K. C 
buildings as rapidly as they can be prepared 
for circulation. The men are very eager to 
read. One hundred books placed in a Y. M. 
C. A. building in the evening will usually go 
out before the building closes. A few calls 
are coming in for reference books for serious 
purposes and these calls will undoubtedly in- 
crease when we have a Central Library with a 
good collection of non-fiction.” 

From Camp Upton has come the follow- 
ing letter from Frank L. Tolman, written, 
as he says, “to the accompaniment of vic- 
trola and singing and shouting of hundreds 
of soldiers ina Y. M. C. A. hut”: 


“You will go to Camp Upton as soon as 
possible. Get things started. Do not wait 
for the library building. Do not wait for 
temporary quarters. Do not allow difficulties 
to thwart you. Work thru the Y. M. C. A.’s 
and the K. of C.’s if possible, but work some- 
how, anyhow. Take advantage of any open- 
ing. Get the books to camp and get them 
used.” Such in substance were the instruc- 
tions received on starting Nov. 7, for a short 
stay at Camp Upton or “Yaphank” as the 
soldiers still call it. 

In New York city, my friends greeted my 
announcement that I was on my way to Yap- 
hank with a curious smile. Some explained 
the smile with the statement that they had 
been to Camp Upton; others that they had 
friends there; for all, Yaphank meant mud 
and mosquitoes and other worse things. 

After a tedious railroad trip (frequent com- 
munication between New York city and her 
conscript sons is effectively discouraged) | 
left the train at a new frontier town, and 
waiked thru two miles of no-man’s land to 
the camp. The first duty was to present cre 
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dentials to General J. Franklin Bell, the com 
manding officer. Then to the Y. M. C. A,, our 
gracious hosts until we have a library habita- 
tion of our own. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, librarian of the Milli 
cent Library of Fairhaven, had arrived a 
few days earlier on a similar mission. He 
found the Y. M. C. A. equipped with a few 
books of its own and about 1000 volumes 
shipped from the State Library at Albany. In 
addition to these he distributed about 3000 
volumes to them and to the Knights of Co 
lumbus and the Base Hospital. Shelving for 
these books is not yet erected but is promised 

My first Sunday in camp was spent at the 
Base Hospital. We received from Major 
Whitham permission to distribute books in 
the ten wards in use and also in the barracks 
of the men in the hospital service. This in- 
volved a carry of all books for a distance of 
about three blocks over lumber piles and 
rough ground. We made a stretcher-box by 
nailing two long handlepieces to the sides oi 
a packing box. On entering a ward we were 
generally mistaken for ambulance men with a 
new “case.” But when the ward master would 
call out that we had books free for the use 
of all who wished them, there followed a gen- 
eral stampede of bathrobed men in our direc- 
tion. Our wares truly proved popular, as the 
men were anxious for something to read 
We expect to establish an exchange station 
at the hospital post exchange when completed 

General Bell is eagerly interested in any 
proposal looking to the welfare of the men 
He expressed approval of our plan of smal! 
company libraries to be established in all of 
the barracks (over 300 in number) and we 
are now busy selecting and preparing books 
for these barracks libraries. 

General Bell has also shown a personal in- 
terest in hastening the completion of the li- 
brary building. He was kind enough to spend 
some time with us pacing up and down over 
stumps and stones to locate definitely the 
library site. The position marked on the of- 
ficial map was found to straddle a railroad 
track, and lie in part under a huge stone 
crusher. Gen. Bell altered the location 
enough to permit immediate construction and 
work has started with a rush. Completion is 
promised within a month. 

We have laid out our work on a broad plan 
“A book for every soldier” will be our min 
imum standard. We have received about 1500 
volumes from Albany, 5000 volumes from 
New York, 2200 volumes from the Queen’s 
Borough Public Library, and 2000 from Bos- 
ton and 8000 have been selected and packed 
by us from Mr. Hodgson’s store in New 
York for immediate shipment. The Lotus 
Club has given a choice selection from their 
shelves for an officer’s library. We will need 
many more. 

What is especially needed is non-fiction of 
the right kind: war books—personal nar 
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ratives, military books, sociology, science and 
technology. The camp is flooded with maga- 
zines by the Post Office collection scheme. No 
more can be used to advantage. 

Even our limited contact with the spirit of 
Camp Upton has born in us a profound re- 
spect for the training camp as a preparation 
both for war and for peace. “Three months 
of intensive training at Camp Upton gives a 
better education than three years in an aver- 
age college,” said “Teddy” here recently, 
speaking of the experience of his sons in both 
types of institutions. Here as in all training 
camps is being fashioned the stuff and spirit 
for the great American adventure “over 
there.” That we may have a small part in 
that fashioning is honor indeed. Our aim is 
to make the library at once a military asset 
to the army and an instrument of sound edu- 
cation to the men. 

THE LIBRARY AT CAMP DEVENS 

At Ayer, Mass., the work has been dele- 
gated by the A. L. A. to the Free Public 
Library Commission of Massachusetts, and 
John A. Lowe, the agent of the commis- 
sion, is in charge, assisted by two trained 
librarians, Asa C. Tilton of Lynn and 
Henry Hudson Eddy of Fall River. Plans 
and contracts are completed for the erec- 
tion of a library and reading room on a 
very desirable site near the post office. Mr. 
Lowe writes: 

Boxes of books and magazines have been 
stored in a building, courteously loaned by the 
officer in charge of Post Exchanges. These 
have been unpacked as rapidly as possible by 
librarians and volunteers, labelled, and made 
ready for circulation. Boxes took the place 
of chairs and tables, and the cracks in the 
walls assured an ample supply of fresh, if 
not warm, air. In spite of these disadvantages 
great progress has been made. 

An unused mess hall near the store house 
was obtained and prepared tor use during the 
weeks while waiting for the permanent build- 
ing. Its black tar paper and pine strips sug- 
gest the vari-colored marble cathedrals of 
Italy. It is well-lighted by windows and elec- 
tricity, long benches and mess tables serving 
admirably for library work and reading, and 
at the same time leave no doubt that the lux- 
urious tables and chairs of the permanent 
building will cause a sensation. 

The mess kitchen serves as sleeping quar- 
ters, but slumber has been found sweeter when 
the cots are moved out into the library, and 
placed near the stoves. Here with the com- 
fort of numerous articles, such as blankets, 
socks, moccasins, and bath-robes, the libra- 
rians rest comfortably after their arduous day. 
The hours of labor are those of the soldier, 
not those of the librarian. 
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Some days since, the librarian was informed 
that the store-house was needed for other 
uses and must be vacated at once. On request, 
details to aid in moving were courteously or- 
dered by officers and their orders zealously 
obeyed by the men. In eleven days, nine 
thousand books and a ton or more of maga- 
zines in all stages of readiness were trans- 
ferred to the temporary library, without the 
loss of a single volume. 

The librarian, however, has not allowed pre- 
liminary preparations, or even moving, to 
monopolize his attention to the exclusion of 
the all-important duty of placing books in the 
hand of officersand men. Thruthe Y. M.C. A. 
and K. of C. hundreds of volumes are already 
available for use in their buildings, or by bor- 
rowing in the barracks. Thru the courtesy 
of Division Headquarters, all officers were in- 
formed of the desire of the library to place 
books in the barracks and quarters. Many 
requests for such traveling libraries have al- 
ready been received and complied with. When 
men have hiked, drilled, and dug trenches, 
etc., for a long day, they should not be re- 
quired to walk half a mile—Camp Devens is 
a city of magnificent distances—to get a book 
to read. The books must have been taken to 
them and be ready at hand. Every effort has 
also been made to fill requests of individuals 
for particular books and to furnish material 
on subjects of especial interest and importance 
to men in a war camp, subjects such as French, 
artillery practice, etc. 

Books describing the war are in great de- 
mand, and also books to aid in learning a 
trade or following up one; and, of course, 
technical treatises on military science, teleg- 
raphy, gasoline engines, signalling, and others 
which will help a young officer to advancement. 
French-English phrase books, grammars, and 
readers are eagerly sought, as well as maga- 
zines and songs in French. The calls range 
from Van Dyke’s poems and those of Kip- 
ling and Robert Service, to “Pollyanna” and 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. Sheet music and 
picture puzzles, if complete, are welcome. Pic- 
tures for library, quarters, and barracks, are 
requested. The camp is miniature, from the 
library standpoint, of the nation and the tastes 
for books and study is as varied as those in 
a large city. The library has been asked to 
collect and have for exchange victrola records. 
As soon as the library building is ready, local 
newspapers will be much appreciated. 


WHAT THE LOUISVILLE LIBRARY IS DOING FOR 
THE MEN AT CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR 

“When we knew definitely that the Gov- 
ernment had selected Louisville as the site 
for one of its cantonments,” writes George 
T. Settle, acting camp librarian, “the first 
thing that occurred to us was the opportun- 
ity we would have of making things inter- 
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esting for the men in leisure and study 
hours. 

“On Sept. 8 a collection of from 200 to 
300 books was placed in the first Y. M. 
C. A. building completed on the grounds. 
This included books of all kinds, fiction and 
non-fiction, books about the war, military 
tactics, aviation, easy readings and lessons 
in French, text-books in physics, mathe- 
matics, etc., stories of adventure and nov- 
els. Open shelves were built at the delivery 
desk so that the books are in plain view. 

“At that time not very many soldiers 
were there but the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
was often asked for books and as soon as 
the next Y. M. C. A. building was finished, 
we were requested to send out another col- 
lection. 

“At present we have books in six Y. M. 
C. A. and two K. C. buildings and have 
collections ready for the Y. M. C. A. and 
K. C. auditoriums, the base hospital, offi- 
cers’ quarters and the telephone exchange. 

“The books are charged for fourteen 
days. The card for this purpose is the 
same as used by the stations department of 
the Public Library. Pockets, slips, etc., in 
all the books are placed by the library, and 
the number of the Y. M. C. A. building is 
stamped on all books in that building. A 
record of the circulation is kept by the Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries and a report is made to 
the Main Library at the end of each month. 
A typewritten list of the books in each 
building is posted, but a record is kept at 
the Main Library of all books at the camp. 
Quite a number of donations of books are 
coming in from Indiana, Southern Illinois 
and Kentucky and in these are placed the 
A. L. A. label. 

“Many of the applicants who are using 
the libraries are people who come from 
communities where there are libraries, and 
many others come from isolated districts 
and small towns who have had no oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of that privilege 
which is coming to them for the first time 
in their lives. One mountaineer from an 
isolated district in the southeastern part of 
the state said after taking a book, “How 
much do I owe you?” 

“Magazines, thirty per cent of which are 
less than ten days old, are sent out every 
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week, some five hundred or more, and these 
are much used. Last Sunday on my visit 
to the camp, in one barrack there were half 
a dozen boys lying on their couches read- 
ing magazines while they were waiting for 
‘mess.’ 

“All seem to like a real thrilling love 
story, stories of adventure, while detective 
and sea stories are constantly called for. 
Books that have a touch of home seem to 
appeal to them. The Indiana boys are all 
glad to see Whitcomb Riley's poems and 
Booth Tarkington’s ‘Gentleman from In- 
diana’ while the Kentucky boys can’t get 
enough copies of John Fox, Jr.’s ‘Little 
shepherd of Kingdom Come,’ ‘Trail of the 
lonesome pine,” and ‘Christmas eve on 
Lonesome.’ But from whatever state they 
come, they never tire of Harold Bell 
Wright’s or Gene Stratton Porter's books. 
One man said ‘A feller told me about a 
book to read by Porter called the “Thresh- 
er.”’ After much thought we sent ‘The 
harvester’ and found it was what he 
wanted. 

“In addition to stations at the camp, the 
library board is aiding the men in the serv- 
ice of the Government by extending to 
them the privileges of the Main Library 
and branches. No endorser is necessary. 
Officers and their wives, and all men in 
uniform are given cards upon application. 
All that is required is to fill in the applica- 
tion card with the name, company, regi- 
ment, and division of the service, and on 
the reverse side, all privates and officers 
below captain are asked to give their next 
officer in command. Books may be drawn 
on the first visit if so desired. 

“Since there is a great demand for books 
bearing on every phase of the war, military 
science in general, a section of shelves in 
the open shelf room, plainly in sight of the 
entrance, has been turned over to war 
books. This material is much used and thus 
we have a constantly shifting collection. 

“In the reference room is gathered to- 
gether all the material available, issued by 
the War Department, manuals, text-books, 
books on tactics, under the head “Military 
Information.” Many of these books have 
been withdrawn from circulation to be held 
in the reference room and it is interesting 
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to see the number of men and women who 
spend much time in perusing this shelf. 
“At this writing [Nov. 10], the A. L. A. 
building is under construction and will 
probably be finished in a week. It seems 
to be as large as any of the Y. M. C. A. 
buildings and equal to any building on the 
grounds in appearance. It is in a splendid 
location—on the Poplar Level road which 
runs thru the center of the camp. This 
road is a county thorofare and is open to 
the public, but entrance to the cantonment 
on either side must be by pass. The 
A. L. A. building is in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of division headquarters, newspa- 
per buildings, just across the road from 
the U. S. Post Office and from the big en- 
tertainment amphitheater which is_ in 
course of construction. It is on the op- 
posite side of the road about a half mile 
from the large Y. M. C. A. auditorium and 
about a mile from the K. C. auditorium. 
This is a short distance when you know 
the size of the camp which is as large as 
any city of 30,000 or 40,000 population. 
“The Louisville Library is doing every- 
thing possible along the reading line for 
the men in the service of the Government. 
We make them feel that they are welcome 
to use our books, that we are interested in 
getting them what they want, nothing too 
much trouble or no service too small. 
“The population of the camp is added to 
daily. To-day there are 33,664 men on the 
grounds and by Dec. 1 it is estimated there 
will be 10,000 additional.” 
CO-OPERATION WITH FOOD 
The U. S. Food Administration has 
asked that there be loaned to the Food Ad- 
ministrator of each state an assistant from 
one of the libraries, to act as library pub- 
licity director. In Michigan, Theresa J. 
Shier has been detailed by the State Library 
to serve in that capacity under the direction 
of George A. Prescott, state food adminis- 
trator. Miss Shier is in communication 
with 228 public libraries in Michigan. The 
librarians are furnishing bibliographies, 
distributing as many free food conserva- 
tion and production bulletins as can be ob- 
tained, posting notices on bulletin boards of 
material, calling attention to meatless and 
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wheatless days and to the pledge card cam- 
paign, etc. Libraries with auditoriums and 
children’s rooms are arranging for talks on 
the necessity and methods of saving. In 
connection with the schools and women’s 
organizations exhibitions will be given 
from time to time where possible. For 
this purpose Miss Shier is soliciting the aid 
of the drawing teachers of Michigan to 
furnish food posters, the work of the chil- 
dren in all grades. In a week’s time at 
Lansing some very interesting poster work 
was done, proving to be a means of edu- 
cation to the children as well as the public. 
Exhibitions of the work of the children in 
their special room in libraries will be given 
before the holidays. 

In Kentucky Carolyn E. Adelberg, sec- 
retary to Mr. Settle of the Louisville Pub- 
lic Library, has been made library pub- 
licity director for the state, her services 
having been lent by the library trustees to 
the Ford Administration. Miss Adelberg 
will work under the direction of the state 
food administrator, tho remaining on the 
library payroll. 


A. L. A. MAILING LIST 


The fact is worth restating that the A. 
L. A. office has revised its library addresso- 
graph mailing list and now has addresso- 
graph plates for approximately 5,000 li- 
braries. The office is prepared to address 
envelopes for the War Service Committee, 
the Government, or any other war service 
agency. Envelopes sent to the office to be 
addressed can usually be returned by the 
second day. 

For additional convenience and use out- 
side the A. L. A. office, this mailing list 
has been printed in pamphlet form, and a 
copy will be sent free to anyone request- 
ing it. 


Tue National Geographic Magazine is 
now being sent gratis to the reading-rooms, 
libraries, the Y. M. C. A. and Knights of 
Columbus buildings in every aviation camp. 
army and navy camp, cantonment, and of- 
ficers’ training camp in the United States, 
while the boys in khaki “over there” are 
likewise receiving the magazine regularly. 
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AN EXHIBIT WHICH CONNECTED 
DOLLS AND BOOKS 


Wuewn the children’s librarian in the 
Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Texas, was 
shown her new children’s rooms, beauti- 
fully equipped and furnished, she was 
delighted as only a children’s librarian 
could be. Beneath all the gladness, how- 
ever, there lurked a faint uneasiness, for 
besides the well fashioned chairs of vari- 
ous heights, the attractive round tables, 
the carved settles, and the handsome 
woodwork of the children’s department, 
she had spied glass exhibit cases. Would 
she ever be able to think of enough 
things within the province of a library 
to put within these cases? But soon so 
many exhibit ideas came dancing into being, 
that there were exhibits enough and to 
spare for some time to come. 

Most successful of all was a doll ex- 
hibit. In the early part of the Christ- 
mas month, December, we made a re- 
quest for temporary loans of foreign and 
rare dolls, hoping to receive enough to 
fill one exhibit case. A regular doll 
shower was the reply. The librarian had 
decided in the beginning to name all the 
dolls, hoping that this ‘personal touch 
would make them more attractive to the 
children, and more useful as guide posts 
to the Story Road. But alas! she under- 
stood before she finished just why it is 
that people with large families generally 
get down to names like Xerxes and 
Xenobia before they are thru. 

At last they were all named and placed 
in locked glass exhibit cases. Each doll 
was fitted out with a small white card, 
telling its name, something of its life, and 
the book or books you might read if you 
wished to know it better. It was hoped 
by introducing books that the boundaries 
between Doll Land and Book Land would 
be the better merged and the way quite 
clear and enticing for children to travel. 

Here are some of the dolls and the call- 
ing cards they carry :— 

A German soldier, in correct attire, is 
goose-stepping along, with this card, writ- 
ten with apologies to Andersen: 

Here comes a German soldier marching 
down the highroad, Ein, Zwei, Ein, Zwei! 
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He has his knapsack on his back and 
his saber by his side, for he has been to 
the wars, and is now on his way home. 
See what a fine sword he has and what a 
big knapsack. He is a proper soldier! If 
you would like to know more of the 
country for which he is fighting, read: 


Dutton. Little stories of Germany. 
Marshall. A history of Germany. 
Morris. Historical tales: Germany 


“Wie geht’s?” says Gretchen from Ger- 
many. “My home is by the beautiful 
river Rhine. Ii you would like to take 
a peep into my home country, read: 


Andrews. Seven little sisters (The story 
called “Christmas time again for Louise”). 

Crichton. Peep-in-the-world. 

Miller. Elsbeth. 

Sidgwick. Germany. 

Wade. Our little German cousin. 


An artist’s doll says, “I am Josef of 
Toy Valley. Toy Valley is in Tyrol Land, 
and Tyrol Land is a part of the great 
country of Austria-Hungary. The won- 
derful Alps are in my country. If you 
would know me better, follow me in my 
adventures as told in ‘Donkey John of 
the Toy Valley,’ ‘Bimbi’ is another story 
that will make you love my country.” 

One of the Swiss dolls says, “My name 
is Heidi and I live far up from ‘the Little 
Village’ amidst the wonderful Alps with 
my dear grandfather. Peter, the goat boy, 
and I know all the ‘places that the song- 
birds love best, we know where they are 
sitting and flitting and building their 
nests.’ Would you like to share our happy 
time? Then read the book named after 
me, ‘Heidi.’” 

Hans and Gretel of Holland are in the 
exhibit, with their queer wooden shoes, 
and give a cordial invitation to skate with 
them over the frozen canals. Most little 
Texas children have never been ice skat- 
ing. Hans and Gretel know this, and so 
they tell them they can pretend best to be 
skating, by reading such books as —“The 
Dutch twins,” “Hans Brinker,” “Our 
little Dutch cousin,” and “Dutch days.” 

Then there is the smallest dressed doll! 
in the world. She is perfectly made and 
smaller even than Hop o’ my Thumb, 
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who was “no higher than a man’s thumb.” 
But she has plenty of spirit, for she is a 
dancing girl, from Paris. 

Polly Cologne, a rag doll, says “if you 
would like to know all about my life in 
Prairie Rose Cottage in the Land of Ease, 
read the book named after me, ‘Polly 
Cologne.’” 

Fernando Antonio Maria Allegria 
Francisco Ruy Guzman y Ximenez and 
Maria Dolores Concepcion Isabel Inez 
Juanita are two little Spanish dolls. They 
say that they do not think their names 
are long, except when they are naughty 
and their mistress says them slowly. If 
you would like to know better these 
little Spanish cousins of ours, read: 


Bates. In sunny Spain. 

Irving. Tales from the Alhambra. 
Mann. Lady Dear. 

Roulet. Our little Spanish cousin. 

There is a whole shelf of Japanese dolls. 
Little Miss Plum Blossom, Baby Yuki, 
and O'Hara San, the mother of Plum 
Blossom and Baby Yuki. Then there is 
Také, Baby Yuki's playmate, and the Jap- 
anese twins, and their little Japanese dog. 
To know the Japanese twins and their lit- 
tle dog better, read Perkins’ “The Japan- 
ese twins.” 

An old colored mammy sits next to a 
fair belle from Virginia, and says, “Honey, 
if you wants to read some of de tales that 
was told in de ole plantation days, read 
the Uncle Remus stories.” 

In the reception line are two bonnie 
Scotch clansmen in their bright colored 
plaids, a Polish nobleman in court at- 
tire, a French doll, and the “Miinchen 
Kindel.” A Hungarian officer, with sev- 
eral German officers of high rank give the 
line quite a martial air. 

At the end of the line is a complete 
little Russian room, and two little Rus- 
sian peasant dolls greet you at the door. 
A little farther on, you find a Tyrolese 
cottage, quite complete, from the shrine 
on the wall to the baby in the cradle. 
Each has its little written message tell- 
ing that even tho you are big you can 
get into the little Russian peasant room, 
and the Tyrolese cottage, thru the magic 
word “books.” It names the books, so 
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that it’s quite your own fault if you don’t 
get in. 

Then, because it was feared that cer- 
tain small boys might turn up their noses 
at the dolls, there was introduced into the 
exhibit a special display of tin soldiers. 
First comes the procession of French 
soldiers, all in their prettily colored uni- 
forms. In a carriage surrounded by out- 
riders comes the great Napoleon Bona- 
parte. After Napoleon comes the golden 
coach carrying the Empress Josephine. 
If you would like to know this great 
Emperor, as a school boy, as the “Little 
Corporal” and later, as the ruler over a 
large part of Europe read: 

Brooks. A boy of the first empire. 

Foa. Boy’s life of Napoleon. 

Marshall. The story of Napoleon. 

Marshall. Through Europe with Napoleon. 

In the next case there is a big German 
military review at Potsdam. Everywhere 
are soldiers in their smartest uniforms, 
with sabers, shoulders and eyes well to 
the front. 

Last of all come the knights of old, all 
tin soldiers too. They are wonderful to 
see. You can almost hear the rattle of 
hoofs and the clash of spurs! If you 
lived in the Peter Pan country you could 
hear it very clearly. It does not need the 
note to tell you that they ride to battle 
for justice and rights of others, thereby 
setting “a very high example that anyone 
might follow to his betterment who lives 
in a world where so much that is ill needs 
to be amended.” Will you ride with these 
knights? Then mount thy fiery steed and 
charge on! “King Arthur and his 
knights,” “Sir Launcelot and his compan- 
ions,” “The men of iron,” “The little count 
of Normandy,” are ready to ride with you 
straight back into the days “when knights 
were bold.” 

Loutse FRANKLIN BACHE. 


“No other recreation or diversion, be it 
what it may, will ever produce the intense 
content attending the perusal of a good 
book, and he who fails to develop a love 
for books will miss the highest and most 
perfect pleasure that the Creator has pro- 
vided for humanity.” 
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ENGLAND’S FIRST SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 

Tue first Summer School for Library 
Service ever arranged for English librarians 
was held in the National Library of Wales 
at Aberystwyth, July 30 to Aug. II. 

According to the prospectus these sub- 
jects were given: 

Literary History: J. W. H. Atkins, M.A., 
Rendel professor of English, University of 
Wales. 

Bibliography: H. Thomas, D. Litt., Depart- 
ment of Printed Books, British Museum. 
Classification: A. J. Hawkes, National Li- 

brary of Wales. 

Cataloging: Ethel S. Fegan, M.A., librarian, 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

Library History: J. Hutt, M.A., librarian, 
Lyceum Library, Liverpool. 

Library Routine: L. Stanley Jast, deputy chief 
librarian, Manchester Public Libraries 

Archives: Hubert Hall, F.S.A., Public Record 
Office, reader in palaeography, University of 
London. 

Bookbinding: C. Hanson, bookkinder, Na- 
tional Library of Wales. 

The report which follows was prepared 
by John Ballinger and Prof. C. R. Chapple 
and is quoted from The Library Assistant 
for October: 

“The proposal to hold a Summer School 
of Library Service was the result of sug- 
gestions made during the hearing of evi- 
dence by the Royal Commission on Uni- 
versity Education in Wales. Sir William 
Osler, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., a member of 
the Royal Commission, and president of the 
Bibliographical Society, put a series of 
questions as to the desirability of establish- 
ing a School for Library Training in con- 
nection with the further development of 
university education in Wales, and ex- 
pressed his opinion that Aberystwyth with 
the University College and the National Li- 
brary offered exceptional facilities for such 
a school. 

“The governing bodies of the college, and 
the library, considered these suggestions, 
and agreed to consult the Council of the 
Library Association. The Library Asso- 
ciation expressed approval and willingness 
to assist in the organization. 

“It was thought desirable to take the Li- 
brary Association education syllabus as the 
basis for the experiment, with the addition 
of archives and bookbinding. The Library 
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Association also undertook to bring the 


‘prospectus before the library authorities, 


and to advertise the school. The president, 
J. Y. W. MacAlister, Esq., F.S.A., offered 
three prizes for class work. 

“The number of students who actually 
entered and paid the fee was 58. 

“Five lectures were arranged for each 
subject (except archives) with such addi- 
tional classes as the lecturers might think 
necessary. In archives the course consisted 
of five lectures and five classes. 

“An inaugural address, which is pub- 
lished in The Library Association Record 
for August, 1917, was given by Sir William 
Osler. 

“The arrangement by which the majority 
of the students and the lecturers resided to 
gether at the Alexandra Hall, the Women’s 
Hostel of the College, was calculated to 
further the interests and comradeship of all 
who attended. The opportunity of asking 
the lecturers for advice as to study and 
examinations was embraced by a number 
of students. 

“The fees received were not sufficient to 
cover expenses, but in all other respects the 
promoters of the Summer School have rea 
son to be gratified by the success achieved. 
A short report from each of the lectures 
is appended. 


OUTLINES OF SUBJECTS 


“History of English Literature—The subject 
was necessarily treated on gencral lines, the 
development of the literature being traced in 
its relation to the political, social and intellec- 
tual changes, and the influence of foreign liter 
atures during the various periods . In 
general, the object was to present 
the salient facts in our literary history to 
gether with some explanation of these facts 

“Historical Bibliography.—The lectures were : 
(1) History of paper; block books; rela 
tions of books to mss. (2) Beginnings of 
European printing; extension of the art on the 
continent. (3) Printing in England: with re 
marks on the Stationers’ Company and on 
early licensing and censorship. (4) History of 
book illustration. (5) History of book 
binding 

“Classification.—(1) The idea ef book classi- 
fication: its meaning and justification; (2-3) 
Exposition of the art of book classification; 
(4-5) Review of the schemes of Brown, Cut 
ter, Dewey, and the Library of Congress 

“Cataloging.—(1) General and introductory ; 
(2-3) Author entry; (4) Subject and title 
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entry; (5) Annotation, co-operative catalog- 
ing, and recent developments. 

“Library History—(1) Libraries in ancient 
times; (2) From the dark ages to the renais- 
sance; (3) From the renaissance; (4) Public 
libraries: history of legislation, etc.; (5) 
Foundation and equipment; (6) Equipment 
and organization. 

“Library Routine-—(1) Function of the li- 
brary in education, and the application of the 
principles enunciated to work with children, 
as the logical basis of later work with adults; 
(2-3) Application of the same principles to 
the administration of the lending and reference 
libraries respectively; (4) Processes involved 
in the selection, ordering and accessioning of 
books; (5) Intended to deal with extension 
work, but was devoted to taking up points 
passed over in preceding lectures, and to mat- 
ters which did not lend themselves well to 
departmental treatment, such as binding, ete. 

“Archives.—General development of the sci- 
ence of archives and archive economy in West- 
ern Europe from earliest times down to re- 
cent developments connected with the Reports 
of the Local Records Committee of 1799-1901 
and the Royal Commission on Public Records. 
Classes were also held in palaeography and 
diplomatics. 

“Bookbinding.—Lectures were intended to 
instruct students in the piinciples of book- 
binding, to enable them to distinguish between 
a well-bound book, and one bound in an in- 
ferior manner, and to select the most suitable 
materials. Practical demonstrations in sewing, 
repairing, treatment of mss., deeds, etc., were 
also given.” 


4 LIBRARY BANQUET OF BOOKS 

Hoover was quite “out-Hoovered” by the 
Public Library of Three Rivers, Mich., in 
a recent “banquet of books” given the fifty 
or more teachers of the public schools by 
the library board of directors and the li- 
brarian, Sue I. Silliman. The occasion was 
the “open shelf” for teachers which an- 
nually precedes the special graded library 
work with the schools. 

The banquet was served in the main read- 
ing room by the library assistants. Place 
folders containing a “Dewey lament to 
kulture” grouped the teachers by grades at 
flower laden tables. The hors d'oeuvres 
were book lists and outlines of value to 
each group or bibliographies of individual 
interest to the teachers of special subjects. 
for the first course books for supplement- 
ary reading, new reference helps and tech- 
nical books were served. For the second, 
hooks of current interest in travel, history, 
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biography (including a very securely tied- 
up life of Wisconsin’s Kultured congress- 
man) and many of the stirring books of 
patriotism and war. The third course in- 
cluded literature, music, drama and art, 
and the last course, new fiction. 

The “Dewey lament to kulture” led to 
an investigation of the classification system, 
which of course was the object in view. 

A DEWEY LAMENT TO KULTURE 
371.67 ended—371.1 of 379 resolutely turn 

from 792, 796. 

No time have they for 790 in any form. 
640, 635, 664.8 leave scant time for 800, 780 

and the 700. 

No time have they to dream of 378 and 371.16 
and 371.17 are as nothing. 

Uncle Sammie’s future soldiers are before 
them and 370 in 371.5 for the sake of our 

321.4 our 353 is the order of the day. 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS 

PENDING certain experiments and rear- 
rangements in its printing plans the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library has been 
obliged to discontinue for some time the 
distribution of its printed cards according 
to the terms set forth in the circular issued 
in 1912. 

At present there are being printed be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 titles a year, which 
number may be increased to 5000 in case the 
progress made in the recataloging of the 
libraries should warrant it. 

It will not be possible for the present to 
handle orders for individual titles; but sub- 
scriptions for full sets will be received, 
price to be $10 for 1000 cards, one copy of 
each card; $5 per 1000 cards for additional 
complete sets ordered at the same time for 
the use of the same library. 

It is the plan, in case series of mono- 
graphs not covered by the Library of Con- 
gress, John Crerar, or the American Li- 
brary Association cards are cataloged, to 
issue circulars in advance of printing, in- 
viting subscriptions for sets of such cards. 
Details as regards methods of ordering 
cards for series will be given in the circular, 
the price to be about the same as for com- 
plete sets, viz. 1c a card. 

Orders for cards and inquiries in regard 
to them should be addressed to The Asso- 
ciate Director of the Libraries, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, III. 
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A PRACTICAL LIBRARY FOR AN 
{INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORY 


In these strenuous war days when there 
is of necessity a continual search for new 
materials and new processes, scientific re- 
search is becoming more and more the 
proper procedure among our industries and 
in establishing a well equipped laboratory 
one of the first important items to be con- 
sidered is a comprehensive library. For 
without scientific books with their wealth 
of data and historical information the 
average research scientist would be in a 
very sorry plight indeed. It is only by con- 
tinually studying what these books contain 
that he can get a proper understanding of 
the work that has previously been done in 
his particular field and thus avoid dupli- 
cation. 

One of the important large well-estab- 
lished industrial research laboratories of 
the country is that operated by the East- 
man Kodak Company and from its incep- 
tion in 1912 much thought has been put on 
the selection and provision of proper books 
for its library. The laboratory is housed in 
a three-story, steel-frame building of its 
own of which the library occupies a well- 
lighted room on the first floor, 51 feet by 
21 feet in size, which may well be consid- 
ered the best and most convenient room 
in the building. 

At present the number of books in the 
library is approaching the 6009 mark. In 
certain branches of science the library is 
quite complete. Of course, in photography 
practically every important book not only 
in English but in German, Italian and 
French as well, is included. Subjects 
closely allied to photography, such as phys- 
ics and chemistry, are also well represent- 
ed. Then, again, there are books on such 
topics of interest to the photographic man- 
ufacturer as paper, color, cotton, oils, dye- 
stuffs, wood, metals, engineering, welfare 
and efficiency. Some books on art are also 
included. A vast number of scientific and 
engineering catalogs, patent reports, and 
house organs are also filed in the library 
for handy reference by the various scien- 
tists and officials of the company. [Finally 
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there are a number of foreign-language 
dictionaries and a great many current and 
back copies of scientific magazines. 

Quite recently also a number of books 
on photography and allied subjects of a 
somewhat simple and popular nature have 
been added to the library for use by the 
workmen in the various plants of the com- 
pany who wish to increase their knowl- 
edge to fit themselves for better positions. 

One of the most interesting and useful 
departments of the library is that devoted 
to magazines. Over 200 periodicals are 
subscribed for and they include publica- 
tions in English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Norwegian, 
Swedish and Russian. Moreover, practi- 
cally complete files of back copies of all 
important photographic magazines are 
kept on hand for ready reference and since 
it is of the utmost importance that all mem- 
bers of the research staff and officials of 
the company as well should be well in- 
formed regarding useful information con- 
tained in current publications, a monthly 
abstract bulletin is published which con- 
tains brief abstracts of all articles on pho- 
tographic and allied subjects. 

The abstracts are prepared in such a 
way and so indexed that they can be pasted 
on cards and filed away for future refer- 
ence. They are written by members of 
the research staff specially fitted for the 
task. Of course, if a member of the re- 
search laboratory or anyone else in the 
company notes an abstract in the bulletin 
and wishes to investigate the subject fur- 
ther he is privileged to examine the origi- 
nal articlé in the magazine at the library. 
In certain cases he may borrow it for a 
time or he can have a photosta’ -opy made 
of it. If the article is in a foreign journal 
he can have a translation of it if he de- 
sires. The librarian is an experienced 
translator and her duties besides the tak- 
ing care of and filing books and publica- 
tions include the translation of articles and 
patent reports in foreign languages. 

Of course, it is necessary to provide the 
library with all worth-while books on sub- 
jects closely identified with photographic 
research and accordingly the librarian 
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carefully keeps in touch with all new pub- 
lication lists. She also frequently consults 
various members of the research staff re- 
garding worthy and necessary additions. 
Her recommendations for the purchase of 
new books are taken before a_ suitables 
committee for approval. 

Members of the laboratory staff are per- 
mitted to take out books for as long a 
period as desired. No restrictions are 
placed on the time of taking the books out 
because a book may be needed all the while 
a prolonged investigation is going on. 
Books from the educational department are 
loaned for one-week periods and may be 
renewed as often as desired. 

Since the founding of the laboratory con- 
siderable important work has been done 
on the theory of photography. In the pro- 
duction of this useful work, the library, 
which may well be considered one of the 
most complete photographic libraries in ex- 
istence, has been of the greatest assistance 
to the various investigators. 

Epwin A. Huncer. 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF THE NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 


NEW YORK 

A LIpRARY is now being established in the 
service department of the National Bank 
of Commerce. The bank has always main- 
tained close and cordial relations with its 
customers and friends, and the establish- 
ment of the library is only a further ex- 
tension of its efforts to be of assistance to 
them. The collection is at their service, 
either thru correspondence or by personal 
visit. The collection will cover a wide 
range of subjects. Here will be found 
books on economics, finance, commerce and 
industry, year books, directories, govern- 
ment documents, specialized periodicals, 
trade journals, papers, etc. 

As the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York is strictly a commercial bank, 
considerable emphasis will be placed on 
material dealing particularly with the vari- 
ous phases of commercial activity at home 
and abroad. It seems likely that after the 
war the South American countries will take 
a more prominent place in the world’s com- 
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merce than heretofore. It will therefore 
be necessary for the library to be prepared 
for the numerous questions relating to the 
Latin-American trade that are sure to fol- 
low. Already interest is growing in this 
quarter. 

Each day the mail is thoroly examined 
for any sources of information. The li- 
brary subscribes to duplicate copies of cer- 
tain publications for clipping purposes. 
These are gone over and articles that are 
to be clipped and mounted are marked. 
Material in publications of permanent ref- 
erence will be indexed and cataloged before 
being placed on the shelves. In this way 
much valuable material. is made easily 
available. 

A vertical file for quick reference is 
already in operation. Material of a semi- 
permanent nature is mounted on manila 
boards 9% x 12 inches. These are arranged 
by subject in a straight dictionary file. Ma- 
terial of a temporary value or which will 
be found later in bound form is placed in 
envelopes the same size as the cards and 
filed with them. This plan will care nicely 
for the large amount of ephemeral material 
which comes to us daily. 

Suggestions as to the purchase of new 
material are welcomed by the librarian. 
Whenever a request for a new book is re- 
ceived a copy is secured on approval if 
possible. It is then passed on to the person 
most interested for a thoro examination. Ii 
the report is satisfactory the book is pur- 
chased. If the book is rejected a record 
is kept showing by whom requested, ex- 
amined and reason why it is rejected. The 
same system is used in the selection of new 
periodicals. By keeping in touch with the 
various lines of information on which cer- 
tain departments are working, we are trying 
to anticipate their needs. 

Paut R. Byrnes. 


A WISH 


Aun, yet, ere I descend into the grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have ; 
And a few friends, and many books, both 
true, 
Both wise, and both delightful, too. 
—ApranamM Cow_Ley. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE, MASS., SITUA- 
TION 

Tuere has been quite a stir in Cambridge, 
Mass., over the summary dismissal by the 
library trustees of Matthew R. Copithorne, 
librarian of the Public Library for the past 
four years. It has been common knowledge 
that friction has existed between the li- 
brarian and trustees for the past year, and 
this culminated early in October when Mr. 
Copithorne petitioned the city council for 
a hearing on conditions at the library. A 
committee of five was appointed to investi- 
gate and report whether the conditions war- 
ranted such a public hearing. 

Following certain acts of alleged insubor- 
dination on the part of the librarian, the 
trustees in executive session on Oct. 8 had 
voted to dismiss Mr. Copithorne, and he 
was notified that his services as librarian 
would terminate on Oct. 13. In this action 
E. P. Collier, president of the board, re- 
fused to concur, on the ground that no 
employe should be dismissed without a 
hearing. 

Both the trustees and Mr. Collier have 
issued statements, in which it is stated 
that at an earlier meeting of the board in 
September, when Mr. Copithorne was be- 
ing questioned in regard to affairs at the 
library, he refused to answer any questions 
unless representatives of the press were 
allowed to be present, and withdrew from 
the room contrary to the expressed wishes 
of the board and the demand of the chair- 
man that he remain. In a desire to be fair 
and to give the librarian time for serious 
reflection, the trustees adjourned for three 
days, and the two senior members were 
delegated to call on Mr. Copithorne and of- 
fer him an opportunity to apologize to the 
board and to talk the matter over. Mr. 
Copithorne refused to talk “officially” with 
either, pending the city council investiga- 
tion which he had already requested. 

Mr. Copithorne also refused to accept the 
dismissal of the trustees, and continued to 
go to the library each day, until the trustees 
voted to communicate with him, denying 
him permission to enter any part of the 
library building not open to the public. 
Petitions signed by nearly 2500 citizens 
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were sent to the city council asking that the 
public hearing requested by Mr. Copithorne 
be held, and on Oct. 30 it was so held. Mr. 
Copithorne was the principal witness. The 
library trustees were not officially repre- 
sented, maintaining that the matter was not 
one in which the council had jurisdiction. 
President E. P. Collier did, however, attend 
as a private citizen. Mr. Copithorne 
charged open hostility to him on the part 
of several trustees, told of being relieved of 
his position as secretary of the board, and 
complained that he had been openly criti- 
cized before his assistants. A sympathizer 
of Mr. Copithorne’s, a member of the coun- 
cil, proposed that the mayor take drastic 
action and remove the entire board of trus- 
tees, but the order, on vote of the council, 
was referred to the special investigating 
committee previously appointed, and has 
not been heard of since. 

Six employes of the library who had 
also signed the petition to the city council 
for an investigation, were summoned to 
appear before the trustees Nov. 8, following 
a hearing before the city council’s special 
committee Nov. 5, but failed to appear. At 
a subsequent hearing, Nov. 21, they were 
present, and at the end of a two-hour con- 
ference friendly relations between trustees 
and staff had been re-established. 

Mr. Copithorne was appointed to the 
position of librarian in June, 1913, and as- 
sumed charge July 1. He took the place left 
vacant by the passing away of Clarence W. 
Ayer, a few months previous, and was 
elected by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Copithorne was born in Cambridge 
in 1880, and was a graduate of St. Mary’s 
School there and St. Thomas Aquinas Col- 
lege. He entered the employ of the Adams 
Express Company and advanced rapidly to 
the position of general agent of the com- 
pany for Boston. While he was in the 
claim department of the company he re- 
signed and entered Harvard University, 
from which institution he was graduated 
with the class of 1912. Later he went to 
Germany, where he taught in the Coit 
School in Munich. He returned home to 
accept the position of librarian of the Cam- 
bridge Public Library. 
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American Library Association 


MIDWINTER MEETING 

The usual midwinter meeting of the Coun- 
cil in Chicago will be omitted this year. This 
decision was reached by the president and 
the members of the Executive Board after 
serious consideration, and is due, of course, 
to the unusual conditions induced by the war. 

Many members of the Council are actively 
engaged in some special field of war service 
from which it would be difficult to get away. 
While it would undoubtedly be advantageous 
for the Council to meet and discuss the war 
problems facing libraries and librarians, this 
does not seem sufficiently necessary in itself 
to justify calling .a meeting. 


Library Organizations 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Michigan Library Association was held in 
Sault Ste. Marie July 24-26. Considering the 
fact that the meeting was held during the 
vacation months and that the “Soo” is more 
or less difficult of access, the attendance was 
most satisfactory, and there were at least a 
third more registrations than at the Menomi- 
nee-Marinette meeting three years ago. Most 
of the meetings were held in the new “Soo” 
High School, and this attractive new build- 
ing made a pleasant meeting place. The 
sessions began Tuesday afternoon, July 24, at 
3 o'clock, and closed the following Thursday 
morning at II. 

The first session opened with an address of 
welcome by Merlin Wiley, of the Sault Ste. 
Marie Library board, who greeted us most 
cordially and made us feel very welcome. 
This address was followed by the reports of 
officers and committees. In the absence of 
Miss Walton, chairman, Nina K. Preston 
read the report for the round table com- 
mittee. Miss Preston also reported for the 
library visitor and the State Library Com- 
mission. She again showed how valuable the 
work of the visitor is, and how comparatively 
soon results are obtained, when the visitor is 
followed by an organizer. 

Mr. Ranck reported for the special legis- 
lative committee. The work with the 1917 
Legislature showed particularly gratifying 
results. A county library bill was passed and 


new housing for the State Library provided. 
Mr. Ranck at this time offered the suggestion 
that the teacher’s pension law be amended 
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to include libraries. These reports were fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the extension work 
of the University of Michigan Library. Edith 
Thomas, who has charge of the work, told 
briefly what the University Library is trying 
to do for communities with limited library 
facilities. 

The remainder of this session was devoted 
to a discussion of “Michigan libraries and the 
war.” A. E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, represented the A.L.A. 
war committee, and spoke very clearly and 
simply of what the committee was trying to 
do. Mr. Bostwick’s talk was most enlighten- 
ing and inspired everyone with a desire to 
do his or her bit. Mr. Dubridge, secretary 
of the local Y. M. C. A., spoke of the long 
preparation which Y. M. C. A. workers have 
had to fit them for such an emergency as the 
present, and urged the library association not 
to duplicate their work any more than was 
absolutely necessary. 

At the evening session the association was 
addressed by ex-Governor Chase S. Osborn. 
Governor Osborn talked most entertainingly 
of South America, a country which he had 
visited quite recently and of which he had 
first hand knowledge. 

The Wednesday morning meeting was held 
at the Carnegie Library. The session was 
opened with a most interesting stereopticon 
talk by Mr. Ranck on “County libraries.” 
The talk was of especial interest on account 
of the new county library law, which was 
passed by the last Michigan Legislature. Mr. 
Ranck showed pictures of county libraries in 
Indiana, Ohio, Maryland and California, all 
of which states have most _ successful 
examples. The association was very fortu- 
nate in having a paper which did not appear 
on the program. Annie Pollard of the Grand 
Rapids Library had just returned from Chau- 
tauqua, where she attended the sessions of 
the Speakers’ Training Camp on education 
in patriotic service. Miss Pollard’s account 
of the people connected with this camp and 


the work they were planning was most 
inspiring. 
The main subject of discussion for the 


Wednesday morning session was “Standard- 
ization of library service,” based on a survey 
of Michigan libraries. Four excellent talks 
were given on the following subjects: “Hours 
of service, vacations, ete.” Lura Brubaker, 
librarian, Escanaba Public Library; “Li- 
braries, how governed and supported,” Agnes 
Snover, librarian, Mt. Clemens Public Li- 
brary; “Length of service and training,” Lucy 
L. Morgan, instructor of apprentices, Public 
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Library, Detroit; “Budgets, salaries, etc.,” 
J. S. Cleavinger, librarian, Public Library, 
Jackson. As these talks were based on actual 
conditions existing in Michigan, they aroused 
much worth while discussion. As a result a 
committee was called for to report on the 
A. L. A. standardization requirements and to 
decide how Michigan libraries could best meet 
them. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted entirely 
to pleasure. At two o'clock all who cared 
to go were shown over the locks. At half- 
past three the entire association enjoyed a 
most delightful automobile ride, which ended 
at the Country Club, where a delicious supper 
was served, the members of the association 
being guests of the “Soo” Library and 
trustees. 

At the evening session the association was 
again addressed by Mr. Bostwick. His sub- 
ject was “Luck in the library,” and his talk 
was stimulating and worth while. “Luck in 
the library” or elsewhere is that thing in 
people which makes for efficiency and adapts 
them to their jobs. 

The Thursday morning meeting was taken 
up mostly with a book discussion. Marion 
Humble, library editor, Public Library, De- 
troit, discussed some recent business books; 
Alma Olson of the Peter White Library, 
Marquette, talked of some new books dealing 
with “Occultism”; Sue I. Silliman, librarian. 
Public Library, Three Rivers, discussed a few 
of the books on the “Newer patriotism.” The 
talks were all excellent and helped to remind 
everyone that books are still a part of library 
work. 

At the business session which followed, the 
reports of committees were acted upon and 
officers were elected for the ensuing year, 
as follows: President, F. L. D. Goodrich, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor; 
first vice-president, Alma Olson, Peter White 
Library, Marquette; second vice-president, 
Fanny Ball, Central High School Library, 
Grand Rapids; secretary, Lucy L. Morgan, 
instructor of apprentices, Public Library, De- 
troit; treasurer, Elizabeth Pomeroy, Public 
Library, Armada. 

Constance Bement, Secretary. 
MINNESOTA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-fifth anual meeting of the Min- 
nesota Library Association was held at the 
St. Paul Public Library Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 8-10. The first formal ses- 
sion with an attendance of one hundred and 
thirty-one opened with a dinner at the St. 
Paul Association rooms. A. D. Keator of 
Northfield as president acted as toastmaster. 
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Dr. Dawson Johnston, librarian of the St. 
Paul Public Library, welcomed the librarians 
to St. Paul and to the new Public Library. 
He paid a tribute to the charter members of 
the association, several of whom were 
present, and spoke of the debt we owe to Mrs. 
Helen J. McCaine, former librarian of the 
St. Paul Public Library. 

Dr. Solon Buck, superintendent of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society and president of 
the Twin City Library Club, welcomed the 
guests in behalf of the Twin City Library 
Club. 

Miss Countryman, librarian of the Minne- 
apolis Library and a charter member of the 
association, gave a short history of the Min- 
nesota Library Association. She spoke of 
the great crisis brought about by the present 
war and of our opportunity to assist in 
Americanizing our new citizens and to meet 
changed conditions. 

President Marion LeRoy Burton, of the 
Minnesota University, made a stirring ap- 
peal for loyalty to the national government 
and asked librarians to take advantage of the 
opportunity given them to teach loyalty and 
help develop a finer comprehension of the 
realities of life and a truer sense of values. 
Two mighty ideals come to us from this 
war, opportunities to turn to thoughts of 
higher ideals and a truer appreciation of the 
things men are fighting for to-day. 


Congratulatory letters were read by the 
chairman from Mr. Folwell, Dr. Hosmer, 
Mrs. Huntington, Professor Cooper, and 


Miss Crafts, charter members who could not 
be present. 

“t the morning session Tuesday the first 
paper was read by Harriet W. Sewall, libra- 
rian of the University Farm School, on “Li- 
braries and the food campaign.” Miss Sewall 
gave a list of the practical helpful books on 
farming, poultry raising and agriculture, that 
should be found on all public library shelves, 
also some that are not practical for Minne- 
sota and need not be purchased. She ad- 
vised as large a collection of the best books 
as possible and called attention to the bulle- 
tin issued by the Farm School containing a 
reading list of fifty books, also government 
bulletins sent on request. Much good ser- 
vice can be done by collecting this material 
and making it available for students now. 

Dr. Solon Buck gave a suggestive and in- 
teresting talk on “Historical preparedness.” 
He spoke of the importance of preserving all 
records of local history in connection with 
the war. Community history is taught more 
and more by teachers, and the history of 
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local communities as affected by the war will 
be very valuable to the future historian. Let- 
ters from soldiers at the front, letters to 
those in the trenches, diaries, postal cards, 
programs, photography and above all news- 
papers should be preserved in some fire proof 
building. Dr. Buck said that librarians 
should advertise the fact that a collection of 
these records was being made, so valuable 
material could be saved, as the events of to- 
day will be the history of to-morrow. Dr. 
Buck recommended the formation of such a 
collection and of a catalog file, and he gave 
the outline of the subjects file used by the 
Historical Society. 

Bessie Scripture, librarian of East High 
School, Minneapolis, followed with a paper 
on “High school libraries of Minnesota.” She 
gave a short history of high school libraries 
in Minnesota and told of the collective work 
that is being done under trained librarians, 
who assist the students in the use of Public 
Libraries. Minnesota is one of the leading 
states in this regard. The lists and manuals 
prepared for school work are available and 
useful to small public libraries. 

An interesting paper on “War literature of 
1917” was read by Clara Fanning of the Min- 
neapolis Public Library. Miss Fanning said 
that as this war had become our war it was 
the privilege of our profession to make books 
do their part in arousing patriotism and that 
it was the duty of librarians not only to read 
every book possible on the war but to make 
the public read them. A comprehensive list 
of the best war books of 1917 was distributed. 

At noon an informal luncheon was served 
the visiting librarians by the staff of the St. 
Paul Public Library. An automobile ride 
planned for the afternoon had to be aban- 
doned on account of unpleasant weather. 
The tea at the University Club at five o’clock 
was greatly enjoyed, the librarians being re- 
ceived by Mrs. Burnquist, Mrs. Severence, 
Mrs. Noyes, Mrs. Johnston, Mrs. Bacon, 
Mrs. Beals and others. 

Tuesday evening, Mr. Sonntag, educational 
director of the Y. M. C. A. No. 3, Fort Snell- 
ing, gave an informal and instructive talk on 
“Soldiers’ reading.” Mr. Sonntag told of the 
different influences affecting the soldiers’ 
lives; their lives have been changed com- 
pletely; cut off from social intercourse they 
become lonely. Some of the men seek re- 
creation in reading adventure stories, others 
in study, procuring books that will aid them 
in securing promotion. The library must be 
able to direct men in their study and reading, 
and must constitute an influence for good. 
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The soldier of to-day will be the civilian of 
to-morrow. 

Miss Baldwin read an interesting letter 
from Camp Cody which told of the need of 
books and of the great popularity of those 
that had been received. They were, in fact, 
far too few in number. 

An address on “Librarians and the war” 
was given by Henry N. Sanborn, secretary of 
the Indiana Public Library Commission, who 
said: “The war is giving librarians an oppor- 
tunity of finding out just where they stand. 
What does the public really think of us? 
Are librarians leaders or followers? Can li- 
brarians ever be leaders? In the sense of 
being initiators of thought and action public 
libraries as institutions never can be and 
never should be leaders, but a librarian must 
keep ahead of the procession. He must 
know what is coming and be prepared to 
watch for every honest movement to aid 
the economic, spiritual or social advance of 
mankind.” Mr. Sanborn thinks it was the 
duty of every librarian to have literature on 
both sides of the war, but now we ourselves 
are at war it is loyal and wise to suppress 
literature of pro-German nature. The dif- 
ferent organizations undertaking war work 
had to have their attention called to the as- 
sistance librarians could give. The Y. M. 
C. A. did not at first realize that the library 
was an agency for the collection of books. 
The Red Cross has made use of our libra- 
ries, but in a way that indicates their ap- 
preciation of the library, chiefly, as a pos- 
sible workshop. The publicity the libraries 
are getting thru the service rendered dif- 
ferent organizations will bring it new patrons. 
The million dollar campaign will be a good 
thing for the soldiers but also a good ad 
vertisement for the library. Librarians, es- 
pecially in the small towns, must remember 
that they are probably the only persons there, 
who can render the peculiar service of their 
profession, and not neglect that service to 
do things other women can do as well. 

A moving-picture film depicting the work- 
ing of county libraries in California ended 
the evening session. It showed how eager 
people were to receive books in all com- 
munities. 

At the business meeting Wednesday the 
usual resolutions of appreciation were read 
and adopted. Dr. Dawson Johnston offered 
the following resolution: 

The Minnesota Library Association desires to ex- 
press the keen sorrow of its members at the death 
of Henry E. Legler. One of the most eminent of 


American librarians, one of the most lovable of men, 
an able representative of western democracy, an em- 
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bodiment of the best literary culture, his death is a 
loss not only to the city whose librarian he was 
but to the profession to which he was devoted and 
to the country which he had adopted and had servea 
so faithfully in so many ways. 

The resolution was adopted and ordered 
placed on the minutes and the secretary in- 
structed to forward a copy to Mrs. Legler. 

The following officers were unanimously 
elected: President, Dorothy Hurlbert, Hib- 
bing; first vice-president, Flora Carr, Man- 
kato; second vice-president, Dr. S. J. Buck, 
State Historical Society; secretary-treasurer, 
Ruth Rosholt, Minneapolis. 

A discussion followed on the establishing 
of county libraries and the advisability of a 
change made in the law. A motion was made 
and carried, that the present committee be 
discharged and a new legislative committee 
be appointed by the incoming executive com- 
mittee and a tentative program be presented 
at the next meeting of the Minnesota Library 
Association. The Mankato Public Library 
extended a cordial invitation to the Asso- 
ciation to hold its next meeting at Mankato. 
No action was taken, the invitation being re- 
ferred to the incoming executive committee, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

Bette M. Owens, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Library 
Association was held at Decatur, IIl., on Oct. 
17-19, 1917. The conference was the twenty- 
second annual gathering of the organization 
and the register showed an attendance of 105, 
which was a slight decrease in the usual num- 
bers. 

President Lansden opened the first general 
session of the association with a few remarks 
suggestive of work for the coming year. She 
spoke of the unfortunate experience of the 
association in losing three of its officers, and 
read letters of greeting from each of them. 
Mr. Barr reviewed the work of the year for 
better library legislation in Illinois. Mr. Reece 
spoke principally of the opportunities in 
Illinois for library training, and of the fact 
that the libraries in the state were gradually 
availing themselves of these advantages. He 
urged co-operation with the Library Commis- 
sion, and said that the state wide library intér- 
ests should not be allowed to suffer thru the 
insistent calls coming from local, national, and 
international sources. It was with a feeling 
of sorrow and personal loss that the associa- 
tion listened to Miss Thain’s letter, for it 
was one of the last official acts of her life. 
She dwelt on Service as the keynote of library 
work and especially on the great crisis of to- 
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day when the libraries must serve not only 
their own communities but must be active in 
the service of the nation as well. 

There were several speeches of unsual in- 
terest on the program. R. R. Bowker spoke 
in a reminiscent way on the “Early his- 
tory of the A. L: A.” He divided the develop- 
ment of the A. L. A. into three periods: first, 
The dark ages before 1850; second, The 
dawn, 1850-1876; third, The modern period 
or The deluge, 1876-date. He told of the 
1853 and the 1876 conferences, and threw many 
interesting sidelights on the proceedings of 
other early meetings, introducing the listen- 
ers to many of the men and women whose 
names are familiar to all library workers, 
characterizing them in a delightful way and 
telling many amusing stories of the adven- 
tures of this small group of pioneers. 

Victor Yarros of Hull House gave a lecture 
on “Education and literature in Russia” and 
discussed in a masterly way the factors in Rus- 
sian life and civilization of the last century 
which had a bearing on the situation at the 
time of the lecture (Oct. 18). Mr. Yarros 
emphasized the fact that the great mass of 
the Russian people are illiterate but by no 
means unintelligent, and, in addition to native 
shrewdness, possess in a high degree the 
moral and spiritual qualities of idealism, of 
simplicity and trustfulness. It is lack of edu- 
cation combined with unquestioning faith in 
the good purposes of the Czar which furnishes 
the explanation for the loyalty shown the 
autocratic government almost up to the present 
time. However, the political education of the 
Russian peasant has during the past decade 
been accomplished, as the speaker showed in 
a most unexpected way. From the Duma, in- 
effective in government but powerful as an 
educative agency, liberal political ideas have 
spread among the Russian people as a whole; 
thus paving the way for the miraculous revo- 
lution of last March. Mr. Yarros would not 
venture to prophesy what the outcome would 
be, but in conclusion expressed the belief that 
Russia as a democracy would contribute an 
element of immense value to the world. It 
was interesting to the audience of librarians 
to learn that Mr. Yarros had as a youth 
in Russia, taken part in the dangerous work 
of circulating the books of a so-called “under- 
ground” library, consisting of books forbidden 
by the government. 

Prof. W. B. Olds of the James Milliken 
University gave a most interesting talk on 
bird songs, illustrating the various calls by 
songs for which he had written words and 
music 
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There were many other interesting num- 
bers on the program. Miss Chandler of the 
Woman's Council on National Defense dis- 
cussed the many ways in which a library could 
give direct aid in this important work; Miss 
Blatchford, of the Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, read a very interesting paper 
on the work of the society and dwelt on the 
need of assistance from the libraries in dis- 
seminating information on the subject. Mr. 
Roden talked on the library in war service, 
and gave many valuable hints as to the things 
the small library could do without taxing its 
resources too much. He also told of the 
many interesting things the Chicago Public 
Library is doing. 

The usual library topics were taken care 
of by a question box conducted by Miss Ahern, 
a book symposium conducted by Miss Par- 
ham, and by a round table for small libraries, 
where there was a most interesting discussion 
of the “Human touch in library work.” The 
trustees had a very well attended and success- 
ful section. 

The report of the Library Extension Com- 
mission showed considerable growth, not only 
in the establishment of new library centers, 
but also in the matter of organization under 
trained supervision. The report was illus- 
trated by charts. 

The legislative committee gave a most inter- 
esting report, showing the various losses and 
gains during the last legislature. They re- 
ported the passage of the commission city bill, 
by which the trustees of a library have the 
power that they have in non-commissioned 
cities. The loss of the county library bill was 
deeply regretted, but it was felt that its fail- 
ure was due to lack of information, and a 
publicity campaign was urged so that the next 
legislature would be better informed as to the 
needs of the state. 

Resolutions were passed by the association 
recording their sorrow at the death of three 
active members of the association, Mary B. 
Lindsay, Henry E. Legler, and Mabel Thain, 
all three of whom had been, at some time, 
officers of this association. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Jane Hubbell, Rockford, Ill.; first vice- 
president, Mr. Tweedell, Chicago; second vice- 
president, Ida Wright, Springfield, IIl.; sec- 
retary, Josie B. Houchens, Urbana, IIL; 
treasurer, Adah Whitcomb, Chicago, IIL; 
ex-officio members of the board, Effie A. Lans- 
den, Cairo, Ill., and Anna May Price, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

There delightful entertain- 
the local committee. 
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Wednesday evening there as a reception at 
the Orlando Hotel and Thursday evening the 
faculty of james Milliken University gave a 
reception after the program. Thursday after- 
noon the delegates were entertained at tea 
at the Country Club. The University of IIli- 
nois Library School Association held a din- 
ner at which forty were present. 
Josie B. Houcuens, Secretary. 


Library Schools 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The New York State Library School Asso- 
ciation has shown further evidence of its con- 
tinued active interest in the school by ap- 
pointing an alumni lecturer for the current 
year. Mr. W. R. Eastman was chosen for this 
appointment and began a course on library 
buildings on Oct. 30. 

Mary E. Downey visited the school on Oct. 
8 and spoke to the students on her work as 
secretary and organizer of the Salt Lake City 
Department of Instruction. 

The students taking the library extension 
course are organizing the Millerton Union 
High School and Public Library. The library 
has about 1500 volumes and offers an unusu- 
ally good problem in organization. Caroline 
Webster is directing the work. 

In spite of the present difficulties of ocean 
travel the school has three students from 
across the water. Miss Elisa Jebsen and Miss 
Julie Rummelhoff came from Norway and 
are taking full junior work. Mr. T. C. Tai, 
librarian of Tsing Hua College, Peking, China, 
has been given advanced standing and hopes 
to complete the course this year. 

The usual opening reception for the faculty 
and students was held in the school rooms on 
the evening of Sept. 22. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
entertained the students and faculty on Oct. 
20. On Oct. 24 the juniors and faculty were 
the guests of the seniors at a moving picture 
entertainment followed by a social hour and 
refreshments in the school rooms. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of the following former students: 

Mildred H. Beim, 1916-17, to Vernon War- 
ren Spickard on Sept. 15. 

Helen Fay Gates, 1913-14, to Capt. Seth 
Marshall Fitchet, gorst U. S. Field Artillery, 
on Nov. Io. 

Chalmers Hadley, 1905-06, librarian of the 
Denver Public Library, to Edna Florence 
Hendrie, on Oct. 29. 

Isabelle L. Taylor, 1916-17, to James Her- 
bert Hoffnagle, Lieut. of Infantry, O.R.C. 
Sept. 8. Frank K, WALTER. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 


The annual reception given by the Gradu- 
ates’ Association to the incoming class was 
held on Thursday evening, Nov. 1, in the 
north class room, with an attendance of 88. 
Graduates of twenty-three classes were pres- 
ent, the classes of 1897, 1899, 1905, 1907 and 
1912 alone being unrepresented. After the 
class of 1918, which attended en bloc, the 
class of 1917 had the largest representation, 
there being a reunion of eleven of their mem- 
bers. 1016 came next with six members, while 
of the earlier classes 1906, with five members, 
was most largely represented. 

The students were invited to attend a meet- 
ing of the foreign assistants of the New York 
Public Library at the Seward Park branch 
on Friday evening, Oct. 19. John Foster Carr 
of the Immigrant Publication Society ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

The class of 1918 has elected the following 
officers: President, Marian Cutter of Brook- 
lyn; secretary, Mabel B. Swerig of Madison, 
Wis.; treasurer, Carolyn F. Ulrich of Brook- 
lyn, At a meeting of the Library Chapter of 
the Neighborship Association held on Friday 
afternoon, Nov. 2, Marguerite M. French of 
New Hartford, N. Y., was elected president. 
The chapter is planning to furnish periodicals 
for several of the boys’ clubs of the Green- 
point Settlement. 

The first of the afternoon talks by visiting 
lecturers occurred on Oct 30. It was given by 
Prof. A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin College, 
who spoke on “The college library and the 
community.” His second lecture, given the 
following week, was on “Ccurses in bibliogra- 


hy.” 
ALUMNI NOTES 


Edwina F. Glenn, 1916, whose father is in 
command of Camp Sherman at Chillicothe, 
Ohio, has had charge of the technical organiza- 
tion of the library service that the Public 
Library at Chillicothe is carrying on for the 
soldiers. 

Mary L. Knox, 1916, has been made an as- 
sistant at the Long Island Historical Society 
Library. 

Elizabeth H. Baxter, 1917, cataloger at the 
Waterloo (lowa) Public Library, has accepted 
the position of cataloger and reference assist- 
ant in the State Historical Society Library at 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Margaret J. Guerini, 1917, has been made 
an assistant in the Williamsburgh branch of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. 

JosepHine ApAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Director. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


A recent faculty ruling provides that the 
preliminary work of students who lack library 
experience shall, beginning with the schoot 
year 1918-19, be done at New York under the 
direction of the Library School. Heretofore 
it has been customary to accept two weeks of 
apprentice service in a library convenient to 
the student’s home as fulfilling this require- 
ment in case such an arrangement was re- 
quested. The introduction of an instructional 
schedule for this period, however, seems to 
render it essential that all members of the 
incoming class obtain the carefully supervised 
preparation which it makes possible. 

Recent lectures by visiting speakers include 
a series of six on the history of printing by 
Prof. A. S. Root, a series of eight on historic 
book-binding and illustrative processes by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stevens Forrest, on the 
work of a library organizer by Mary E. Dow- 
ney, and one on library work with foreigners 
by Ernestine Rose. Effie L. Power, super- 
visor of the children’s department of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, has been engaged 
to conduct a course of ten lectures in chil- 
dren’s work and literature for the regular 
students, and a more intensive course of six- 
teen lectures in the same subject for advanced 
students. Margaret Jackson joined the Li- 
brary School faculty on Nov 5. 

The third Chinese student to attend the 
school is now enrolled, this being Thomas 
Ching-Sen Hu, who is a graduate of Boone 
University, Wuchang. 

Ernest J. Reece, Principal. 


one 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 

Morning class appointments with definite 
time for afternoon technical practice work 
have followed the customary schedule of the 
school, with such variations as experience and 
changing times dictate. With new mem 
bers coming to the faculty some of the 
courses have been reorganized, while others 
have met the changes of new text books. Col- 
lateral reading and problem work are features 
in connection with many of the courses, and 
class discussions of reading and problems are 
proving unusually spirited this year. 

The course in current events has awakened 
much enthusiasm. The course was opened 
by Prof. W. G. Bleyer, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, with a discussion of how 
to read a daily paper, how to follow the news 
from day to day, and what papers to read. 
On succeeding weeks the new revenue bill, 
the selective draft, New York City elections, 
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and political parties in Europe have been dis- 
cussed by C. B. Lester, of the Library School 
faculty, Dr. E. A. Fitzpatrick in charge of 
the draft for Wisconsin, Prof. Ford H. Mac- 
Gregor and G. H. Stewart of the Department 
of Political Science. There is a lively interest 
in the daily papers and an intelligent discus- 
sion of the news as an outgrowth of these 
lectures. 

Jessie B. Rittenhouse lectured on poetry of 
the war Saturday morning, Nov. 3, and later, 
while coffee was served, conducted a very 
delightful informal symposium on various 
phases of modern poetry, telling many inter- 
esting things about the poets themselves, and 
repeating many of their poems to illustrate 
her points. 

Other lectures have been given by Prof. 
E. H. Gardner of the School of Commerce on 
“Effective business letters,” and Charles E. 
Brown, chief of the State Historical Museum 
on “Printing and labeling.” 

Mary Emocene HaAzevtine, Preceptor 
OHIO BOARD OF LIBRARY COMMISSIONERS— 
SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The first annual Summer Library School 
conducted by the Ohio Board of Library Com- 
missioners under the immediate direction of 
the State Department of Library Organization, 
opened Monday, July 2, with registration of 
thirteen students, and closed on Saturday, 
August 11. The quarters for the Summer Li- 
brary School were generously assigned in the 
commodious and well equipped study room of 
the Ohio State University Library. The stu- 
dents in attendance represented public, special, 
school and college libraries. 

Ninety-eight hours of class work were given, 
divided as follows: Accessioning, shelflist, and 
printing, one hour each. Classification, fifteen 
hours. Cataloging, eighteen hours. Reference 
work, fourteen hours. Work with children, 
eleven hours. Administration, including li- 
brary extension and allied subjects, eleven 
hours. Book selection, twelve hours. Govern- 
ment documents, three hours. 

Lectures were given at the school by the fol- 
lowing visiting librarians: Olive Jones, Mrs. 
Bessie Twaddle, Jennie Hermann, Caroline S. 
Burnite, Emma Schaub, Electra C. Doren, 
George B. Utley, Henry N. Sanborn, C. B. 
Galbreath and C. Wells Reeder. 

The course in bookbinding and repair was 
given by Gertrude Stiles of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. The exhibit prepared by the A. L. 
A. bookbinding committee for display at the 
Louisville conference was secured for use at 
the school for a short period. Much of the 
success of the school was due to Julia Merrill, 
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whose release from the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary was obtained for five weeks. The other 
instructors of the Summer School were mem- 
bers of the Library Organization Department 
and the State Library staffs. 

The Summer School is indebted to the 
Western Reserve University Library School 
for the loan of its collection of books for use 
in the cataloging course. 

The class made visits to the plant of the 
Herr Printing Company and to the press 
rooms of the Columbus Dispatch. Several 
informal receptions were given in honor of the 
students during the summer school session. 

J. Howarp Dice, Director. 
SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

In order to promote a clearer understanding 
by all members of the college faculty of the 
separate parts of the institution and their re- 
lation to the whole, the general faculty meet- 
ings are being given to reports by the differ- 
ent schools and departments on their purposes, 
methods and results. The Library School re- 
port was presented November 6, by the direc- 
tor. 

Visits were made Oct. 15 to the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts and the Boston Public Li- 
brary art department, and on Nov. 17 to the 
Worcester, Mass., libraries. 

The only outside lecturer was Prof. Azariah 
Root, who spoke on “The American news- 
paper.” 

Mildred Bouvé, 1916, was married Nov. 9 
to Ralph Thompson Chamberlain, and Made- 
line Junkins, 1914-15, to P. R. Page. 

Helen Clark, 1917, has a temporary position 
in the Farmington (Me.) State Normal School 
Library. 

Katherine Kilbourn, 1916-17, has resigned 
from the University of Chicago Library. 

June Ricwarpson Donnetty, Director. 

CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

A reception was given at the house of the 
Director Friday evening, Nov. 26, by the Di- 
rector, principal and faculty of the school to 
meet the entering class. 

Sarah B. Askew lectured before the school 
Oct. 19 and 20 on the New Jersey Library 
Commission and “Some experiences of an 
organizer.” On Oct. 27 Annie Carroll Moore 
lectured on the work of the children’s depart- 
ment, New York Public Library. 

Mary Willson Eccles, 1917, has accepted a 
position in the children’s department of the 
Cincinnati Public Library. 

Marion A. Warren, 1917, was married in 
September to Philip D. Wesson. 

Saran C. N. Principal. 
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WESTERN RESERVE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The campaign for the camp libraries fund 
enlisted the hearty co-operation of the faculty 
and students, and the school contributed $50 
as well as active work in soliciting funds in 
conjunction with the Cleveland War Library 
Committee. Class work was suspended for 
the afternoons of one week to enable the stu- 
dents to help in the Cieveland Public Library 
during the campaign. 

The school was favored during October by 
having as lecturers R. R. Bowker, editor of 
the LrprARY JOURNAL, who delighted the stu- 
dents with his own personal knowledge of the 
“Early history of the A. L. A.”; and Annie 
Carroll Moore, supervisor of work with chil- 
dren, New York Public Library, who spoke 
on the “Patriotism” list prepared under her 
supervision for the New York Public Library, 
and also gave a talk (with lantern slides) on 
the New York Public Library system. 

The class of 1918 has organized and the stu- 
dent government policy has been adopted as 
by the previous classes. The following are 
the class officers: President, Joyce G. Bisbee; 
vice-president, Alma Schultz;  secretary- 
treasurer, Emily R. Cornell. Three mem- 
bers of the class of 1917 brought greetings 
and helped in the organization. A committee 
on Red Cross work is a part of the class 
organization. 

The annual reception in honor of the new 
class was given by the faculty on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 7, with a large attendance of local 
alumnae and friends of the school. 

Mildred L. Thomas, 1917, has been ap- 
pointed assistant at the Woodland branch, 
Public Library, Cleveland. 

Margaret Cleaveland, 1917, has been chosen 
librarian for the South High School branch, 
Public Library, Cleveland. 

Cards have been received at the school an- 
nouncing the marriage of Mabel Delle Jones, 
1908, to Raymond O’Brien, Atlanta, Ga., and 
Mary S. Wallis, 1906, to William G. Mac- 
Tarnaghan, New York City. 

Auice S. Tyer, Director 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The practice work during this year is to 
include a variety of experience in different 
types of libraries. Besides the University 
Library and the main building of the Syra- 
cuse Public Library, the students are being 
assigned to the libraries of the Colleges of 
Law and Medicine, to various department 
libraries, to the branches of the Public Li- 
brary and to the library at Solvay, a suburb 
of Syracuse. 


A course in the history of English litera- 
ture especially adapted to the needs of library 
school students will be given this year by As- 
sociate Professor Cushman of the English 
department in the College of Liberal Arts. 

Harriette C. Bell, Helen H. Hoose and J. 
Frances Thomas, 1917, are assistants in the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Mildred T. Van Doren and Helen C. Bul- 
lock, 1917, are in the New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Flora A. Hodge, A.B., is assistant librarian 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
College Station, Texas. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 

The winter school will be held from Jan. 7 
to Mar. 2, and registration should be made 
as soon as possible. The corps of teachers 
varies from year to year, and this winter 
some notable instructors have been secured. 
Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick, of St. Louis, will 
give twelve lectures on librarianship, and Ade- 
laide R. Hasse of the New York Public Li- 
brary will give four weeks instruction in 
reference work and documents. Other in- 
struction will be given by Mignon P. Baker, 
on high school libraries; Alice M. Butterfield, 
on periodicals; Joseph F. Daniels, business 
management and library law, and possibly 
also book criticism and selection and library 
mechanics; Lillian L. Dickson and Margaret 
Mann, cataloging and classification; and W. 
Elmo Reavis, binding and repair work. Other 
special lectures are also expected. 

Office filing and indexing will be given as 
a special course if enough people ask for it. 

Josern F. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The work of the fifth year of the Library 
School is well under way. One of the 
courses in which the students are particularly 
interested is the study of California condi- 
tions, conducted by Eudora Garoutte, head of 
the California department In this course 
a résumé of California history serves as 
foundation, with later work on California re- 
sources and geography, and a study of Cali- 
fornia writers as the conclusion. While some 
of the subject is covered by lectures, most of 
it is developed by student talks, each stu- 
dent being assigned a specific topic or charac- 
ter to look up and report upon in a ten or 
fifteen minute talk before the class. From 
time to time university professors and other 
authorities upon California topics come to 
Sacramento to address the students along 
these lines. Thruout the state there is a great 
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interest in local history and conditions, and 
the graduates find their work in this course 
of the utmost value, when they get out into 
actual service. 

The Library School boasts of a war bride 
in Mrs. Clara Murray Blood, New York Pub- 
lic Library School, 1913. On Saturday, Oct. 
27, Miss Murray was married to Lieut. 
Charles Blood, who stopped in Sacramento on 
his way to Linda Vista, having been trans- 
ferred there from Fort Sill, Oklahoma. Mrs. 
Blood will continue her work as instructor 
and reviser in the Library School. 

J. C. Whitman, chief examiner of the 
State Civil Service Commission spoke to the 
class on the development of civil service and 
the work of the Commission in California, 
particularly in its connection with the State 
Library. His talk, brought out the point that 
whereas civil service had been adopted to do 
away with the spoils system, its present ten- 
dency is to secure the most efficient worker 
for the position. 

Miiton J. Fercuson. 
LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE LOS ANGELES 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The board of trustees of the Los Angeles 
Public Library has offered two prizes, one of 
twenty-five dollars and one of fifteen dollars, 
for the two best theses on the place of the 
modern public library in community life, to 
be submitted by members of the class before 
the end of the school year. 

Students have volunteered to take charge 
of the library in the Fickett Street Social 
Center one evening a week during the year. 
Fickett street is in the heart of an unruly 
foreign district and the work offers unusual 
opportunity for social service and for valu- 
able library experience. 

Tueopora R. Brewitt, Principal. 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

Wednesday, Nov. 14, the Library School lis- 
tened to an interesting lecture by Elizabeth B. 
Wales, Secretary of the Missouri Library 
Commission on “Missouri libraries and the 
work of the commission.” 

On the same day the school, together with 
the Public Library staff and other library 
workers, was so fortunate as to hear the 
aims, work and plans of the Federal Food 
Administration and the particular part which 
libraries may take in this work, explained by 
Edith Guerrier, chief library publicity di- 
rector for the administration, and by George 
Deveneau and Elizabeth B. Wales, library 
publicity directors for Illinois and Missouri 
respectively. 
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Librarians 


ALEXANDER, Hazel, who has been in charge 
of the Public Library at Cotuit, Mass, for 
over a year, has resigned to become a member 
of the reference department staff in Dart- 
mouth College Library at Hanover, N. H. 

Aten, Amy, B.L.S. New York State Li- 
brary School, 1912, joined the staff of the 
Cincinnati Public Library in September as 
cataloger and reference assistant. 

Auten, Mrs. Philip L., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School 1911, is acting tem- 
porarily as organizer and librarian of the 
Colorado State Normal School at Gunnison. 

Anperson, Anna M., Pittsburgh 1914, has 
resigned as children’s librarian in the Clinton 
(lowa) Public Library, to accept a position 
on the Seattle Public Library staff. 

Avery, Ruby May, Riverside 1917, is now 
assistant to the librarian of the Citrus Ex- 
periment Station of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Riverside. 

Bacue, Edythe M., Drexel 1901, has been 
appointed head of the cataloging department 
of the Free Public Library of Philadelphia, 

BamrForp, Frederick I. for twenty-two 
years associate and reference librarian of 
the Oakland (Calif.) Free Library, has been 
appointed associate librarian emeritus by the 
library board. Mr. Bamford was recently 
compelled to resign his position because of 
ill health, and the library directors have hon- 
ored him with the new position as a token 
of their appreciation of his faithful service. 

BatcHe.tor, Winifred G., Wisconsin 1916, 
has accepted an appointment in the depart- 
ment of branches of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary, resigning as librarian of the Waukesha 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

BiackForp, Benjamin, who has been super- 
intendent of supplies for the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library, has resigned and will re-enter the 
employ of the People’s Trust Company. 

Borven, Beulah Byrd, has been appointed 
librarian of the Public Library at Cotuit, 
Mass., beginning Nov. 1. 

BraMHALL, Olive, Simmons 1916-17, has 
taken a position in the War Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

Brown, Ruth L., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 10916, has resigned as refer- 
ence librarian of the Silas Bronson Library, 
Waterbury, Conn., to succeed Rebecca W. 
Wright, B.L.S. 1908, as secretary of the Ver- 
mont Free Public Library Commission. 
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CamBurn, Mrs. Ethel Robbins, Wisconsin 
1912, is serving as acting librarian of the Mis- 
sissippi Agricultural College, releasing the 
librarian, Whitman Davis, to organize the 
war library at Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi. 

Cannon, Lucius H., Wisconsin Legislative 
Course 1914, is librarian of the Municipal 
Reference branch of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. Mr. Cannon succeeds Earl H. Davis, 
Wisconsin Legislative Course 1914, who is 
serving in France with the Hospital Unit of 
the St. Louis Engineers’ regiment. 


CarLeton, Helen, Simmons 1914, has been 
appointed to the North Dakota Library Com- 


mission, to take charge of its traveling 
libraries. 
Caruiste, Ruth Loraine, Pittsburgh 1912, 


was married in September to Norman Coy 
Hill. Present address, Indian Head, Md. 


Carr, John Foster, has been appointed 
chairman of the new A. L. A. committee on 
work with foreigners. 


CaTLAND, Sallie, librarian of the Santa Ana 
High School and Junior College, now on leave 
of absence, will make a study of county libra- 
ries in California this fall. 


Cass, Elizabeth H., librarian of the Port- 
land Cement Association Library, died in Chi- 
cago on October 26, after a month’s illness. 
Miss Cass was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School in 1914. She 
taught in the Western Reserve Library School 
1914-15, cataloged the Commonwealth Edison 
Library in 1915 and went to the Port- 
land Cement Association Library in Septem- 
ber, 1916, where she was librarian until her 
death, 

CHAMBERLAYNE, Ellen F., New York State 
Library School 1909-10, has left the Public 
Library of Binghamton, N. Y., where she has 
been assistant librarian since 1912, to become 
librarian of the High School in the same city. 


CrarK, Elizabeth, librarian of Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, has resigned. 

Crark, Nora M., Western Reserve 1916, is 
to be librarian of the Brooklyn branch, Public 
Library, Cleveland. 

Core, Myrtle, librarian at Raton, N. M., 
has resigned to be married. 

Cottrns, Ethel T., Riverside 1916-17, is em- 
ployed by the Indexers of Chicago. 

Conve, Lucy, Drexel 1904, who spent the 
school year 1915-16 in advanced work at the 
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Library School of the New York Public Li- 
brary, has left the Rivington Street branch 
of the New York Public Library to take a 
position in the General Traffic Department of 
the Erie Railroad, New York City. 

Cornew, Elsie May, who received her cer- 
tificate at Drexel Institute Library School in 
1909 and took advanced work at the Library 
School of the New York Public Library in 
1914-15, has given up her position as first 
assistant at the Tremont branch of thei New 
York Public Library to join the staff of the 
Newark Free Public Library. 

Day, Mary Bostwick, who has been cata- 
loging the Portland Cement Association Li- 
brary for the past year, has been appointed 
librarian to take the place of Miss Cass who 
died on Oct. 26, 1917. 

DeutscusBetn, Marie, Library School of the 
Los Angeles Public Library, 1916, has 
cepted an appointment as assistant in 
reference room of the Washington (D. 
Public Library. 

Dexter, Bessie H., Wisconsin 1911, has 
been appointed children’s librarian, East Lib- 
erty branch, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


DiereNDERFER, Vivien, Syracuse 1916, who 
has been in the Buffalo Public Library, has 
been made librarian at Argo, Ill 

Dominick, Leila, Syracuse 1916, has charge 
of the children’s work in the North Side 
branch of the Syracuse Public Library. 


Dunsar, Ralph M., superintendent of travel- 
ing libraries in the Brooklyn Public Library, 
has been transferred to taken charge of the 
department of supplies. 


Dunton, Florence E., Wisconsin ro11, has 
been appointed acting librarian of the Fast- 
ern Illinois State Normal School at Charles- 
ton, to serve during the absence of the libra- 
rian, Mary J. Booth, in France, where she has 
gone for war relief work. 


Epwarps, Gertrude M., Pittsburgh 1913, has 
been appointed kindergarten director, Public 
Schools, Billings, Mont. 


Farr, Helen E., Wisconsin 1916, has been 
appointed librarian of the High School Li- 
brary, Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Fisuer, Florence M., graduate of the Li- 
brary School of the University of Wisconsin, 
who has had experience in the Albany Heights 
branch of the Brooklyn Public Library, was 
children’s librarian at Eau Claire, Wis., and 
recently children’s librarian at Council Bluffs, 
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Iowa, is now in charge of the children’s and 
school work of the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library at Billings, Mont. 


FLanpers, Marjorie, Simmons 1914-15, has 
received an appointment in the Department 
of Agriculture Library in Manitoba. 


Fox, Mary, Syracuse 1916, has resigned as 
librarian of the Episcopal Institute for Girls 
at Chatham, Va., and become an assistant 
in the State University Library at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Frank, Mary, Pratt 1908, librarian of the 
Rivington Street branch, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Travelling Libraries in 
the New York Public Library. 


Mary Elizabeth, Pittsburgh 1915, 
has been appointed children’s librarian, in the 
Detroit Public Library. 


Grascow, Ellen, St. Louis Training Class 
1913, has accepted a position with the Mer- 
cantile Library of St. Louis. 


Goop, Geraldine, an assistant in the Public 
Library at Akron, O., was married Oct. 20 
to Frank Shubert of that city. 


Grannis, Mrs. Helen Wark, Library Schgol 
of the New York Public Library 1916-17, has 
resigned her position at the Fort Washington 
branch of the New York Public, Library to 
become a statistical file clerk for the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


Graves, Charles E.. New York State Li- 
brary School, 1913, has resigned his position 
with the University of Illinois Library to be- 
come librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul. 


Greenway, Mrs. Jessamine Swartwout, 
New York State Library School 1908-09, has 
joined the indexing force of the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 


Haptey, Chalmers, librarian of the Denver 
Public Library, was married in New York 
City, Oct. 29, to Edna Florence Hendrie. 


Hannum, Frances A., Wisconsin 1915, has 
been elected librarian of the Public Library, 
Racine, Wis. She has resigned from the 
Newark (N. J.) Public Library to take effect 
late in November, and will begin her work 
in Racine early in December. 


Harrison, Katherine B., St. Louis Train- 
ing Class 1916, recently an assistant in the 
travelling library department of the St. Louis 
Public Library, has accepted the position of 
children’s librarian in the Public Library of 
Council Bluffs, 


Iowa. 
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Heiman, Lura Fellows, Pittsburgh 1913, 
is librarian of the Wheeler branch, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Public Library. 

Hermer, Margaret, Simmons 1916, has be- 
come an assistant in the State College (Pa.) 
Library. 

HerpMANn, Margaret M., B.L.S. Illinois 1915, 
has been made field secretary of the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 101 Aud- 
itorium Building. 


Hott, Jean MacKinnon, who organized and 
for about six years has been in charge of the 
library department of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, has accepted a position with the H. W. 
Wilson Company at their new office, 964 Uni- 
versity ave, New York. 


Howe, Mabel, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1916-17, is an assistant 
in the assorting station for army camp litera- 
ture maintained by the American Library As- 
sociation at the New York Public Library. 


Huu, Edna M., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School, 1916, has resigned as head 
cataloger at the University of Washington 
Library and has succeeded Ruth L. Brown, 
B.L.S. 1916, as reference librarian, Silas 
Bronson Library, Waterbury, Conn. 


Jones, Louise Elizabeth, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1914-16, has 
been made librarian of the Rivington Street 
branch of the New York Public Library, hav- 
ing formerly been first assistant at the Wash- 
ington Heights branch. 

Jones, Perrie, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1915-16, has given up 
her appointment in the technology division 
of the New York Public Library to under- 
take work in Paris for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Miss Jones sailed 
about Nov. 1. 

Keiiey, Ruth, a member of the Lynn Pub- 
lic Library staff, was recently awarded first 
prize of $50 for the best criticism of Temple 
Bailey’s “Mistress Anne.” The contest was 
open only to librarians and assistants, and was 
in charge of the publishers of the book, the 
Penn Publishing Company of Philadelphia. 


Kenpic, Katharine, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-17, has left 
the Rivington Street branch of the New York 
Public Library to accept a position in the 
East Orange (N. J.) Public Library. 


Lancerietp, Hilda M., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School 1917, began work Oct. 
I as assistant reference librarian, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
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Ley, Rubie, Riverside 1915, is now employed 
at Brentano’s, New York. During the sum- 
mer Miss Ley conducted the library at Chau- 
tauqua. 


LINGENFELTER, M. Rebecca, Drexel 1914, 
has been appointed librarian of the Public 
Library in Ardmore, Pa. 


McVety, Margaret A., B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School 1909, resigned as chief 
of the lending department of the Newark 
(N. J.) Free Public Library to succeed Elisa 
M. Willard, 1895, as reference librarian, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Mariotti, Guido, New York State Library 
School, 1916-17, who has been cataloging tem- 
porarily in the Main Library of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has been trans- 
ferred to the Library of the Bureau of Bi- 
ology. 

Martin, Helen, a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and the Pittsburgh Training School for 
Children’s Librarians, has been appointed 
children’s librarian at the Union Square 
branch of the Somerville Public Library. 


Matuews, Mrs. Helen Clarke, Pratt 1903, 
formerly reference assistant in the Western 
Reserve Historical Society Library in Cleve- 
land, has accepted a position as cataloger in 
the Hispanic Society of America. 


May, Gertrude, St. Louis Training Class 
1916, recently an assistant in the catalog de- 
partment of the St. Louis Public Library, has 
accepted the librarianship of the Public Li- 
brary of Winchester, III. 


Meek, Howard B., for a year and a half 
editorial assistant to Ralph L. Power of the 
Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration Library, has resigned to become 
chief clerk of the West India Oil Company, 
Post-au-Spain, Trinidad. 


Morcan, Madeline, Riverside 1916-17, be- 
gan work Nov. 1, as librarian of the Wood- 
land (Calif.) Public Library. 


Mutrorp, Catherine M., Syracuse 1915, has 
resigned from the library at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., and her place will be taken 
by Pauline Griffith, Syracuse 1916, who has 
been in the Buffalo Public Library. 


Murray, Annie May, Pittsburgh 1910, has 
resigned her position in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Her present address is Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., c/o C. H. Murray, U. S. A. 


Netson, Ada M., a cataloger in Grinnell 
College Library, Grinnell, Iowa, has been ap- 
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pointed assistant in the catalog department of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 


Netuercut, Mary B., Wisconsin 1913, for- 
merly librarian of Rockford College, has been 
re-elected to her former position, beginning 
her duties with the opening of the fall term. 


NEUMANN, Karen, New York State Library 
School 1916-17, has been appointed assistant 
in the Kommunens Folkebibliotek, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


NeEwHarp, Mabel, librarian of the Virginia 
(Minn.) Public Library since its beginning, 
has resigned to take a library position with 
Armour & Co. in Chicago. 


Oxtey, Mary, Pittsburgh 1914, has resigned 
as children’s librarian in the Cedar Rapids 
Public Library. Her present address is 1121 
N. Broadway, Seattle, Wash. 


Pasko, Beth, Library School of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, 1916, who has been 
temporarily engaged as assistant in the Palo 
Alto (Cal.) Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Southern California 
Edison Company, Los Angeles. 


Petersen, Grace M., librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library at Elyria, O., has had leave of 
absence for November to go to Red Springs, 
N. C., and classify and catalog the small li- 
brary at Flora McDonald College. 


Pua, Edith, for several years librarian for 
the National Cash Register Company in Day- 
ton, Ohio, has resigned and has begun work 
as librarian for the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company in Waterbury, Conn. 


Rainey, Mrs. Eugenia Marshall, Wiscon- 
sin 1900, has been reappointed to a position 
in the St. Louis Public Library. Mrs. Rainey 
will continue in library work while her hus- 
band, Dr. Walter Rainey is serving in a base 
hospital “somewhere in France.” 

Ryper, J. Peterson, for many years the head 
of the boys’ gymnasium at Drexel Institute, 


Philadelphia, has been appointed librarian 
there. 
SALTSMAN, Sue, Syracuse 1912, has re- 


signed as librarian at Newark, N. Y., to ac- 
cept a position in the Public Library at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ScHAANNING, Hedvig, New York State Li- 
brary School 1916-17, has been appointed 
library assistant in the Statistiske Bureau, 
Christiania, Norway. 

Scott, Carrie Enima, Pittsburgh 1908, has 
resigned as state organizer of the Indiana 
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Iowa, is now in charge of the children’s and 
school work of the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library at Billings, Mont. 


FLanpers, Marjorie, Simmons 1914-15, has 
received an appointment in the Department 
of Agriculture Library in Manitoba. 


Fox, Mary, Syracuse 1916, has resigned as 
librarian of the Episcopal Institute for Girls 
at Chatham, Va., and become an assistant 
in the State University Library at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Frank, Mary, Pratt 1908, librarian of the 
Rivington Street branch, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Travelling Libraries in 
the New York Public Library. 


Futter, Mary .Elizabeth, Pittsburgh 1915, 
has been appointed children’s librarian, in the 
Detroit Public Library. 


Grascow, Ellen, St. Louis Training Class 
1913, has accepted a position with the Mer- 
cantile Library of St. Louis. 


Goop, Geraldine, an assistant in the Public 
Library at Akron, O., was married Oct. 20 
to Frank Shubert of that city. 


Grannis, Mrs. Helen Wark, Library Schgol 
of the New York Public Library 1916-17, has 
resigned her position at the Fort Washington 
branch of the New York Public, Library to 
become a statistical file clerk for the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


Graves, Charles E.. New York State Li- 
brary School, 1913, has resigned his position 
with the University of Illinois Library to be- 
come librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul. 


Greenway, Mrs. Jessamine Swartwout, 
New York State Library School 1908-09, has 
joined the indexing force of the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 


Haptey, Chalmers, librarian of the Denver 
Public Library, was married in New York 
City, Oct. 29, to Edna Florence Hendrie. 


Hannum, Frances A., Wisconsin 1915, has 
been elected librarian of the Public Library, 
Racine, Wis. She has resigned from the 
Newark (N. J.) Public Library to take effect 
late in November, and will begin her work 
in Racine early in December. 


Harrison, Katherine B., St. Louis Train- 
ing Class 1916, recently an assistant in the 
travelling library department of the St. Louis 
Public Library, has accepted the position of 
children’s librarian in the Public Library of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Heiman, Lura Fellows, Pittsburgh 1913, 
is librarian of the Wheeler branch, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Public Library. 

Heimer, Margaret, Simmons 1916, has be- 
come an assistant in the State College (Pa.) 
Library. 

HerpMAN, Margaret M., B.L.S. Illinois 1915, 
has been made field secretary of the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 101 Aud- 
itorium Building. 


Hott, Jean MacKinnon, who organized and 
for about six years has been in charge of the 
library department of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, has accepted a position with the H. W. 
Wilson Company at their new office, 964 Uni- 
versity ave, New York. 
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about Nov. 1. 

Ket.ey, Ruth, a member of the Lynn Pub- 
lic Library staff, was recently awarded first 
prize of $so for the best criticism of Temple 
Bailey’s “Mistress Anne.” The contest was 
open only to librarians and assistants, and was 
in charge of the publishers of the book, the 
Penn Publishing Company of Philadelphia. 


Kenpic, Katharine, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-17, has left 
the Rivington Street branch of the New York 
Public Library to accept a position in the 
East Orange (N. J.) Public Library. 


Lancerietp, Hilda M., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School 1917, began work Oct. 
I as assistant reference librarian, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
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Ley, Rubie, Riverside 1915, is now employed 
at Brentano’s, New York. During the sum- 
mer Miss Ley conducted the library at Chau- 
tauqua. 


LINGENFELTER, M. Rebecca, Drexel 1914, 
has been appointed librarian of the Public 
Library in Ardmore, Pa. 


McVety, Margaret A., B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School 1900, resigned as chief 
of the lending department of the Newark 
(N. J.) Free Public Library to succeed Elisa 
M. Willard, 1895, as reference librarian, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Mariotti, Guido, New York State Library 
School, 1916-17, who has been cataloging tem- 
porarily in the Main Library of the U. S. 
Aerienlture. has been trans- 
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chief clerk ot the west anudia Oil Company, 
Post-au-Spain, Trinidad. 


Morcan, Madeline, Riverside 1916-17, be- 
gan work Nov. 1, as librarian of the Wood- 
land (Calif.) Public Library. 


Mu trorp, Catherine M., Syracuse 1915, has 
resigned from the library at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., and her place will be taken 
by Pauline Griffith, Syracuse 1916, who has 
been in the Buffalo Public Library. 


Murray, Annie May, Pittsburgh 1910, has 
resigned her position in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Her present address is Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., c/o C. H. Murray, U. S. A. 


Netson, Ada M., a cataloger in Grinnell 
College Library, Grinnell, Iowa, has been ap- 
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pointed assistant in the catalog department of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 


Netuercut, Mary B., Wisconsin 1913, for- 
merly librarian of Rockford College, has been 
re-elected to her former position, beginning 
her duties with the opening of the fall term. 


NEUMANN, Karen, New York State Library 
School 1916-17, has been appointed assistant 
in the Kommunens Folkebibliotek, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


NewHarpb, Mabel, librarian of the Virginia 
(Minn.) Public Library since its beginning, 
has resigned to take a library position with 
Armour & Co. in Chicago. 


Oxtey, Mary, Pittsburgh 1914, has resigned 
as children’s librarian in the Cedar Rapids 
Public Library. Her present address is 1121 
N. Broadway, Seattle, Wash. 


Pasko, Beth, Library School of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, 1916, who has been 
temporarily engaged as assistant in the Palo 
Alto (Cal.) Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Southern California 
Edison Company, Los Angeles. 


Petersen, Grace M., librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library at Elyria, O., has had leave of 
absence for November to go to Red Springs, 
N. C., and classify and catalog the small li- 
brary at Flora McDonald College. 


Pua, Edith, for several years librarian for 
the National Cash Register Company in Day- 
ton, Ohio, has resigned and has begun work 
as librarian for the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company in Waterbury, Conn. 


Rainty, Mrs. Eugenia Marshall, Wiscon- 
sin 1909, has been reappointed to a position 
in the St. Louis Public Library. Mrs. Rainey 
will continue in library work while her hus- 
band, Dr. Walter Rainey is serving in a base 
hospital “somewhere in France.” 

Ryper, J. Peterson, for many years the head 
of the boys’ gymnasium at Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed librarian 
there. 

SALTSMAN, Sue, Syracuse 1912, has re- 
signed as librarian at Newark, N. Y., to ac- 
cept a position in the Public Library at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ScHAANNING, Hedvig, New York State Li- 
brary School 1916-17, has been appointed 
library assistant in the Statistiske Bureau, 
Christiania, Norway. 

Scott, Carrie Emma, Pittsburgh 1908, has 
resigned as state organizer of the Indiana 
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Iowa, is now in charge of the children’s and 
school work of the Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library at Billings, Mont. 


FLanpers, Marjorie, Simmons 1914-15, has 
received an appointment in the Department 
of Agriculture Library in Manitoba. 


Fox, Mary, Syracuse 1916, has resigned as 
librarian of the Episcopal Institute for Girls 
at Chatham, Va. and become an assistant 
in the State University Library at Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 


Frank, Mary, Pratt 1908, librarian of the 
Rivington Street branch, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Travelling Libraries in 
the New York Public Library. 


Futter, Mary. Elizabeth, Pittsburgh 1915, 
has been appointed children’s librarian, in the 
Detroit Public Library. 


Grascow, Ellen, St. Louis Training Class 
1913, has accepted a position with the Mer- 
cantile Library of St. Louis. 


Goop, Geraldine, an assistant in the Public 
Library at Akron, O., was married Oct. 20 
to Frank Shubert of that city. 


Grannis, Mrs. Helen Wark, Library Schgol 
of the New York Public Library 1916-17, has 
resigned her position at the Fort Washington 
branch of the New York Public, Library to 
become a statistical file clerk for the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York. 


Graves, Charles E.. New York State Li- 
brary School, 1913, has resigned his position 
with the University of Illinois Library to be- 
come librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, St. Paul. 


Greenway, Mrs. Jessamine Swartwout, 
New York State Library School 1908-09, has 
joined the indexing force of the Office of the 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington, D. C. 


Hap.ey, Chalmers, librarian of the Denver 
Public Library, was married in New York 
City, Oct. 29, to Edna Florence Hendrie. 


Hannum, Frances A., Wisconsin 1915, has 
been elected librarian of the Public Library, 
Racine, Wis. She has resigned from the 
Newark (N. J.) Public Library to take effect 
late in November, and will begin her work 
in Racine early in December. 


Harrison, Katherine B., St. Louis Train- 
ing Class 1916, recently an assistant in the 
travelling library department of the St. Louis 
Public Library, has accepted the position of 
children’s librarian in the Public Library of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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Hemman, Lura Fellows, Pittsburgh 1913, 
is librarian of the Wheeler branch, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Public Library. 

Hermer, Margaret, Simmons 1916, has be- 
come an assistant in the State College (Pa.) 
Library. 

HerpMAN, Margaret M., B.L.S. Illinois 1915, 
has been made field secretary of the Chicago 
League for the Hard of Hearing, 1o1 Aud- 
itorium Building. 


Hott, Jean MacKinnon, who organized and 
for about six years has been in charge of the 
library department of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, has accepted a position with the H. W. 
Wilson Company at their new office, 964 Uni- 
versity New York. 


Howe, Mabel, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1916-17, is an assistant 
in the assorting station for army camp litera- 
ture maintained by the American Library As- 
sociation at the New York Public Library. 


Hutt, Edna M., B.L.S. New York State 
Library School, 1916, has resigned as head 
cataloger at the University of Washington 
Library and has succeeded Ruth L. Brown, 
B.L.S. 1916, as reference librarian, Silas 
Bronson Library, Waterbury, Conn. 


Jones, Louise Elizabeth, Library School of 
the New York Public Library 1914-16, has 
been made librarian of the Rivington Street 
branch of the New York Public Library, hav- 
ing formerly been first assistant at the Wash- 
ington Heights branch. 

Jones, Perrie, Library School of the New 
York Public Library 1915-16, has given up 
her appointment in the technology division 
of the New York Public Library to under- 
take work in Paris for the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. Miss Jones sailed 
about Nov. 1. 


Ket.ey, Ruth, a member of the Lynn Pub- 
lic Library staff, was recently awarded first 
prize of $so0 for the best criticism of Temple 
Bailey’s “Mistress Anne.” The contest was 
open only to librarians and assistants, and was 
in charge of the publishers of the book, the 
Penn Publishing Company of Philadelphia. 


Kenpic, Katharine, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1016-17, has left 
the Rivington Street branch of the New York 
Public Library to accept a position in the 
East Orange (N. J.) Public Library. 


Lancerietp, Hilda M., B.L.S. New York 
State Library School 1917, began work Oct. 
I as assistant reference librarian, Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 
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Ley, Rubie, Riverside 1915, is now employed 
at Brentano’s, New York. During the sum- 
mer Miss Ley conducted the library at Chau- 
tauqua. 

LINGENFELTER, M. Rebecca, Drexel 1914, 
has been appointed librarian of the Public 
Library in Ardmore, Pa. 


McVety, Margaret A., B.L.S.. New York 
State Library School 1900, resigned as chief 
of the lending department of the Newark 
(N. J.) Free Public Library to succeed Elisa 
M. Willard, 1895, as reference librarian, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh. 


Mariotti, Guido, New York State Library 
School, 1916-17, who has been cataloging tem- 
porarily in the Main Library of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, has been trans- 
ferred to the Library of the Bureau of Bi- 
ology. 

Martin, Heien, a graduate of Oberlin Col- 
lege and the Pittsburgh Training School for 
Children’s Librarians, has been appointed 
children’s librarian at the Union Square 
branch of the Somerville Public Library. 


Matuews, Mrs. Helen Clarke, Pratt 1903, 
formerly reference assistant in the Western 
Reserve Historical Society Library in Cleve- 
land, has accepted a position as cataloger in 
the Hispanic Society of America. 

May, Gertrude, St. Louis Training Class 
1916, recently an assistant in the catalog de- 
partment of the St. Louis Public Library, has 
accepted the librarianship of the Public Li- 
brary of Winchester, III. 


Meek, Howard B., for a year and a half 
editorial assistant to Ralph L. Power of the 
Boston University College of Business Ad- 
ministration Library, has resigned to become 
chief clerk of the West India Oil Company, 
Post-au-Spain, Trinidad. 


Morcan, Madeline, Riverside 1916-17, be- 
gan work Nov. 1, as librarian of the Wood- 
land (Calif.) Public Library. 


Mutrorp, Catherine M., Syracuse 1915, has 
resigned from the library at Wells College, 
Aurora, N. Y., and her place will be taken 
by Pauline Griffith, Syracuse 1916, who has 
been in the Buffalo Public Library. 


Murray, Annie May, Pittsburgh 1910, has 
resigned her position in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. Her present address is Jefferson 
Barracks, Mo., c/o C. H. Murray, U. S. A. 


Netson, Ada M., a cataloger in Grinnell 
College Library, Grinnell, Iowa, has been ap- 
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pointed assistant in the catalog department of 
the Minnesota Historical Society. 


Netuercut, Mary B., Wisconsin 1913, for- 
merly librarian of Rockford College, has been 
re-elected to her former position, beginning 
her duties with the opening of the fall term. 


NEUMANN, Karen, New York State Library 
School 1916-17, has been appointed assistant 
in the Kommunens Folkebibliotek, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


NewHarp, Mabel, librarian of the Virginia 
(Minn.) Public Library since its beginning, 
has resigned to take a library position with 
Armour & Co. in Chicago. 


Oxtey, Mary, Pittsburgh 1914, has resigned 
as children’s librarian in the Cedar Rapids 
Public Library. Her present address is 1121 
N. Broadway, Seattle, Wash. 


Pasko, Beth, Library School of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, 1916, who has been 
temporarily engaged as assistant in the Palo 
Alto (Cal.) Public Library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Southern California 
Edison Company, Los Angeles. 

Petersen, Grace M., librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library at Elyria, O., has had leave of 
absence for November to go to Red Springs, 
N. C., and classify 2nd catalog the small li- 
brary at Flora McDonald College. 


Pua, Edith, for several years librarian for 
the National Cash Register Company in Day- 
ton, Ohio, has resigned and has begun work 
as librarian for the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company in Waterbury, Conn. 


Rainey, Mrs. Eugenia Marshall, Wiscon- 
sin 1909, has been reappointed to a position 
in the St. Louis Public Library. Mrs. Rainey 
will continue in library work while her hus- 
band, Dr. Walter Rainey is serving in a base 
hospital “somewhere in France.” 


Ryper, J. Peterson, for many years the head 
of the boys’ gymnasium at Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed librarian 
there. 

SALTSMAN, Sue, Syracuse 1912, has re- 
signed as librarian at Newark, N. Y., to ac- 
cept a position in the Public Library at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ScHAANNING, Hedvig, New York State Li- 
brary School 1916-17, has been appointed 
library assistant in the Statistiske Bureau, 
Christiania, Norway. 

Scort, Carrie Emma, Pittsburgh 1908, has 
resigned as state organizer of the Indiana 
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Public Library Commission to become head 
of the children’s department of the Indian- 
apolis Public Library. 


Sewa.t, Willis F., has received a lieuten- 
ant’s commission in the Adjutant General's 
office of the War Department in Washington, 
and has been put in charge of the filing of 
the great card index now in process of com- 
pilation, which will include data on all sol- 
diers in the military establishment and all 
civilians under contract to the War Depart- 
ment. 


SHADALL, Claire E., Wisconsin 1915, after 
two years of service as assistant in charge of 
stations in the Public Library of Davenport, 
lowa, has accepted the librarianship of the 
Public Library of Waukesha, Wis. 


SuHaksuHopner, Mary F., librarian of the 
Brattleboro (Vt.) Public Library, was mar- 
ried Oct. 26 to Franklin S. Pratt, an expert 
accountant of the same town. 


Suarp, Kathryn, Wisconsin 1914, has ac- 
cepted the position of first assistant in the 
Lawrenceville branch of the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh. 


Suearer, Augustus H., for five years as- 
sistant librarian at the Newberry Library, Chi- 
cago, has resigned to become librarian of the 
Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, now in process 
of reorganization. 


Suuter, Evelyn, assistant librarian in the 
Public Library at Raton, N. M., has been 
made librarian in place of Myrtle Cole, re- 
signed. 


Situ, Laura Grover, Riverside 1917, is li- 
brarian of the Berendo Intermediate School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Situ, Mabel, Wisconsin ro11, has resigned 
as librarian of the Public Library, Salem, 
Oregon, to accept a position in the branch de- 
partment of the Detroit Public Library. 


Steptoe, Elizabeth W., Drexel 10914 has 
been appointed index and catalog clerk in 
the civilian personal division of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, War Department, Washington, 
¢ 


StetLer, Hortense W., Western Reserve 
1916, has been appointed to the staff of the 
Public Library in Minneapolis. 


Stewart, Lavina, Wisconsin 1913, has re- 
signed the position of reference librarian in 
the University of North Dakota, to accept 
that of assistant cataloger in the University 
of Wyoming. 
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Story, Alice B., Wisconsin 1915, has been 
elected librarian of the Public Library of 
Huron, So. Dak. 


Tuomas, Dorothea, Pittsburgh, 1909, has 
been appointed librarian of the Farmer's 
Loan and Trust Co., New York City. 


Towner, Isabel L., New York State Li- 
brary School 1907-08, resigned as head cata- 
loger of the U. S. Bureau of Education to 
become librarian of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, Washington, D.C 


Tracey, Catherine S., Pratt 1905 has joined 
the staff of the H. W. Wilson Company as 
editor of the Cmulative Book Index. 


Watter, Frank K., vice-director of the 
New York State Library School, was called to 
Washington last month to organize the office 
machinery and supervise the installation of 
equipment in the offices of the signal division. 


Warren, Katherine, Simmons 1914, has 
gone to the industrial reference library of 
the National Conference Board in Boston. 


Watson, Dorothy, Library School of the 
New York Public Library 1916-17, has re- 
signed her place in the technology division 
of the New York Public Library, and has 
joined the staff of the Library of the United 
Engineering Societies, New York City. 


Watterson, Helen M., Western Reserve 
1910, is to be librarian of the East High 
School branch, Public Library, Cleveland. 


WENNERSTRUM, Winnifred, New York 
State Library School 1916-17, resigned as as- 
sistant in the New York State Library to be- 
come reference librarian of the Trenton 
(N.J.) Public Library. 


Wicmore, Ethel, Simmons 1915-16, has re- 
ceived an appointment as cataloger in the 
University of Chicago Library. 


Wirarp, Elisa M., who has resigned from 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, has gone 
to San Francisco, where she will make her 
home. 


Stewart S., Wisconsin Legis- 
lative Course 1915, resigned his position as 
assistant in the Library of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and is now with the Quartermasters’ 
corps in France. 


Winstow, Amy, B.L.S. New York State 
Library School 1916, resigned her position 
with the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh in 
September to become reference librarian at 
Iowa State College Library, Ames. 
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MAINE 

Bangor P. L. Charles A. Flagg, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—1916.) Volumes accessioned 7448: with- 
drawn 273; total 50,498. Registraiion 5133. 
Circulation 84,382. Receipts from generai and 
book funds were $19,731.01, and expenditures 
included $7899.95 for salaries for library ser- 
vice, $1825.36 for books, pamphlets, etc., $508.- 
58 for periodicals, and $294.00 for binding. 

VERMONT 

Montpelicr. The National Life Insurance 
Company of Montpelier has recently organ- 
ized a department which will do work sim- 
ilar to that of a special library. Dorman B. 
E. Kent will be in charge. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston. The Food Facts Bureau, a special 
library and information bureau on all matters 
relating to food conservation and food econ- 
omy, was opened in September, at 69 Bed- 
ford street. It is under the direction of the 
war service committee of the Women’s City 
Club. Mrs. Herbert H. White is chairman of 
the food facts committee which has charge 
of the work. The bureau is open to the pub- 
lic as a free reference collection. The library 
is largely represented by pamphlets and bul- 
letins. Publications are received from the 
different experiment stations thruout the 
country. It is planned to issue a bulletin on 
food facts later. 

Boston. The Library of the College of 
Business Administration of Boston Univer- 
sity, in its report to the trustees of the uni- 
versity July 31, showed an increase from 776 
books in 1916 (the year of organization) 
to 2612 volumes in 1917, while the pamphlet 
collection had grown in the same time from 
1800 to 17,700. Where in 1916 there were 
only goo cards in the catalog, in 1917 the num- 
ber was 16,000. Gifts were received of al- 
most complete files of the Atlantic Monthly, 
Forum, Littell’s, Harper's and Popular Science. 
The business books added included practically 
everything published during the last ten years. 
The value of the library is about $8000. The 
museum, which was organized in 1917 under 
the supervision of Ralph L. Power, the libra- 
rian, contains approximately 112 exhibits of 
various sizes, valued at about $2200. 

Chicopee Falls. The Fisk Rubber Com- 
pany has established a small library for the 
use of employes in their factory here. An 
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attempt will be made to supply the workers 
with material concerning their regular work. 
Clara Rotenstreich is in charge. 

Medford P. L. A. L. Sargent, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—1916.) Volumes accessioned 2384; with- 
drawn 700; total 50,548. New registration 
1261; total about 8000. Circulation 103,696. 
A financial statement is not included in the 
report, but the trustees recommended an ap- 
propriation of $10,714.63 for 1917. 

Norton. A group meeting of the librarians of 
the towns of Bristol County and public school 
teachers of Norton and vicinity was held in 
Norton Public Library room Nov. 9. An ex- 
hibit of graded lists and literature on the re- 
lation of schools and libraries was provided 
by the Massachusetts Free Library Commis- 
sion. In the High School building, Dr. 
Round introduced Miss Claflin of Attleboro, 
local secretary, who spoke of her duties as 
librarian. The other speakers were Dorothea 
Wetherell of Attleboro, Principal C. J. Peter- 
son of Attleboro High School, Principal Earle 
T. Thibodeau of Norton High School and 
Frances S. Wiggin, supervising librarian of 
the State Commission, the latter’s subject be- 
ing “The use of the library in the schools and 
community.” Dr. Round led a discussion on 
“School deposits of library books.” Mrs. 
A. M. Round, Mrs. Ralph Gibbs and the 
teachers of Norton were hostesses. 

Springfield. The Federal Land Bank has 
organized a statistical library to contain chiefly 
agricultural information concerning New 
England, New York and New Jersey. H. 
Linwood White is librarian. 

Springfield. City L. Hiller C. Wellman, 
Ibn. Accessions 20,014; withdrawals 5582; 
total 228.990. Circulation 842,154 volumes, 
60,381 pictures (an increase from 59,872 
in 1916). New registration 6685; total 41,008. 
Receipts $88,891.33; expenditures for salaries 
$36,832.21; for books and periodicals $15,710.- 
67, for binding $2600.63. Many small special 
reading lists were printed and circulated dur- 
ing the year, and books were distributed thru 
351 agencies outside the main building and 
the three branches. Brief reports of the Art 
Museum and the Museum of Natural History 
are included. 

CONNECTICUT 

Granby. The Granby Public Library As- 
sociation will soon be housed in a new build- 
ing, the gift of the Bunce family. At the 
time of the fire which destroyed everything, 
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forty books were out and in a short time the 
library reopened in the home of Mrs. F. E. 
Lockwood with 300 books that had been 
donated. It now has over 3000. The new li- 
brary building will be the first of the 
three community buildings to be completed 
and it is nearly ready for occupancy. 

Hartford. According to the annual report 
of Dr. Arthur Adams, librarian of Trinity 
College, the largest gift of the year was one 
of $150,000 for J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., a 
member of the corporation of the college. 
This sum will be used primarily for the main- 
tenance of Williams Memorial, the building 
containing the library, and the offices of ad- 
ministration, and which was erected with 
funds given by the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 
The fund established by the elder Mr. Mor- 
gan was of $100,000. To this will be added 
the $150,000 recently donated, the whole to be 
called the J. Pierpont Morgan fund. 

New Haven. The East Haven branch has 
been made a distributing station for the New 
Haven branch of the Red Cross and work is 
given out every Tuesday and Saturday after- 
noons under the control of a committee from 
the local Council of Defense. For the present 
the work will be confined to knitting but later 
on various other branches of the work will 
be taken up. No work will be done at the 
library, the distribution being only to those 
who are willing to do the work at their home. 

Waterbury. <A technical department is be- 
ing developed in the Bronson Library under 
the direction of Edna Hull, and the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company has recently en- 
gaged Edith Phail, of the National Cash 
Register Library, to organize its collection of 
technical reference books. With the library 
of the American Brass Company, under the 
charge of Frederick Goodwin, Waterbury will 
soon have three technical libraries. 


Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 

Akron. The new Denio Memorial Library 
was formally dedicated and transferred by the 
committee to the board of education, Oct. 9. 
The library building is located at John and 
Franklin streets, a short distance from both 
the Akron high and Akron grammar schools. 
It is 36x50 feet and the surface construction 
is of dark red tapestry brick, with slate roof. 
It is of colonial style, one story in height, with 
basement auditorium having a seating capac- 
ity of 150 persons. The main floor comprises 
a vestibule delivery room, reading. room, refer- 
ence room, stock room and office. With the 
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exception of the delivery room, which is fin- 
ished in black walnut taken from the Denio 
farm, the entire interior is finished in hard 
oak and contains hard oak floors. The building 
has a vapor steam heating equipment and is 
lighted by electricity. The cost of the build- 
ing was $10,000, and of the site $1600. Eugene 
Forestel of Akron was the contractor and 
Harris & Merritt of Buffalo, architects. 

Brooklyn. In closing the Schoo! of Kinder- 
garten Training at Pratt Institute, Miss Fitts, 
the retiring director, turned over to the li- 
brary the literature of child study and train- 
ing which had been a part of the school’s 
equipment. This collection will be kept to- 
gether in the periodical reference room as a 
convenient reference library for those con- 
cerned with the intellectual development of 
the child. 

Brooklyn P. L. Frank P. Hill, Ibn. (Rpt. 


1916.) Accessions 90,312; total 873,792. (Cir- 
culation 5,349,382. Original appropriation 
$494,074; expenditures $464,074, including 


$247,394.99 for salaries for librarians and as- 
sistants, $58,310.57 for books, $8846.52 for 
periodicals, and $29,918.13 for binding. Special 
appropriations amounting to $3027.50 were 
made for repairs at two branches. The report 
is confined almost entirely to the statistical 
records, two large inserts giving in tabular 
form the expenditures in all the branches, and 
a comparative table of number of volumes, 
accessions, and circulation, by classes. Seventy 
members of the staff resigned during the year, 
most of them to accept positions at higher 
salaries elsewhere, and the need of an imme- 
diate increase in salaries is emphasized. 

New Rochelle. O. H. Lang, of Mt. Ver- 
non, has presented to the Public Library his 
collection of books and pamphlets on Free- 
masonry. There are about 150 titles, which 
include a partial file of the Proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of New York and the Proceed- 
ings of the Council of Deliberation. 

New York City. The library and statis- 
tical collection of Alexander Bel Mar has 
been acquired by the library of the American 
Bankers Association. In this collection there 
are many hundreds of books and thousands 
of pamphlets, manuscript and notes all in- 
dexed in a catalog of approximately 15,000 
cards. 

New York City. The National Special Aid 
Society opened last winter a free reference 
library on home economics, in its rooms at 
259 Fifth avenue. The collection includes 
books on home economics, government bulle- 
tins, and the publications of home economics 
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departments of colleges and universities, as 
well as clippings from periodicals of interest. 

Oneonta. Henry E. Huntington has given 
the city the old Huntington homestead in 
memory of his parents for a new library and 
park. 

Rochester. A page is given to the new 
Municipal and Business branch of the Public 
Library in Rochester Commerce for Oct. 18. 
The library occupies the identical room in 
which the old “Central Library” was located 
for thirty years, a library which at one time 
circulated over 136,000 books im one year. 

Syracuse. Trustees of the Syracuse Public 
Library expect to open a new branch library 
during the coming year, possibly in the vicin- 
ity of St. Mark’s square, West Genesee street, 
or near South Salina and Colvin streets. A 
new station has been established in Butternut 
street and the Delaware branch in the new 
Delaware School was opened Nov. 109, with 
Mary E. Murray in charge. 


NEW JERSEY 

Collingswood. The new Free Public Li- 
brary, built with $15,000 given by Andrew 
Carnegie, on a site purchased by the borough 
for $9000, is finished. The library is built 
of a dark red brick with stone and granite 
finish. The main floor will be used for li- 
brary purposes and reading rooms and the 
spacious basement will be fitted up as a large 
public meeting room, for offices and meeting 
rooms of the trustees. 

Haddonfield. The corner stone of the new 
$30,000 free public library and _ historical 
building was laid Oct. 24. 

Roselle. At the recent election it was voted 
that the borough should take over the library, 
with its books, furnishings and equipment, 
complete, also the Kipling bequest of $900, 
and that the institution be supported by the 
taxpayers of the community hereafter. The 
Public Library has been in operation since 
May 16, 1914, and has proved itself of much 
practical value to the people of Roselle. 
When the library becomes a municipal institu- 
tion, the directors will be appointed by the 
mayor and council of the borough. Mrs. 
M. C. Thyng has been in charge of the li- 
brary since its opening. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown F. L. Isabel McC. Turner, Ibn. 
(5th ann. rpt.—1916-17.) Accessioned 3160; 
withdrawn 467; total 13,067. New registra- 
tion 2404; total in active use 11,222. Circu- 
lation 114,052 (estimated population 68,000). 
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Receipts $11,292.95; expenditures $9935.91, in- 
cluding $2223.13 for books, $191.22 for peri- 
odicals, $292.34 for binding, and $3318.94 for 
salaries. The reading and reference room 
was moved upstairs in May, and with better 
quarters its use increased at once. New shelv- 
ing was added downsiairs and the children’s 
department enlarged. From accumulated 
rentals $600 was paid on the principal of the 
mortgage held. 

Pottsville F. P. L. Flora B. Roberts, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1917.) Accessions 
816; withdrawals 649; total 11,453. New regis- 
tration 1004; total 6914; population (esti- 
mated) 23,000. Circulation 88.058 (57,233 fic- 
tion). Receipts $4568 93; expenditures $5397.- 
67, including $484.82 for books, $135.25 for 
periodicals, $170.50 for binding, and $2668.06 
for library salaries. 

Stroudsburg. The Stroudsburg Free Li- 
brary, in charge of the Civic Club, will soon 
be moved from the Zion Reformed church 
chapel to the front room in the Brown build- 
ing, Main street. There are 650 books in the 
library with 320 cards in circulation. With 
a comparatively new organization and open 
but one day a week this report is very en- 
couraging and shows the need of a free li- 
brary in this community. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washingtc. A library has been established 
at the Washington office of the Patriotic Edu- 
cation Society, 806 17th street, under the 
charge of Miss E. T. Weeks. 

Washington. The Supply Division of the 
Ordnance Department has started a library 
at its headquarters at 1330 F street, in charge 
of Miss M. P. Gill. 


The South 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta P. L. Tommie Dora Barker, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1916.) Accessioned 13,849; withdrawn 
3944; total 83,616 volumes, 3360 pamphlets. 
Circulation 437,370. New registration 7149; 
total 69,752 (estimated white population 131,- 
495). Receipts $37,702.88; expenditures $37,- 
702.88, including $11,000 for books, $700 bind- 
ing and $18,848.50 for salaries for library 
service. 
TIENNESSBE 
Nashville. A permit has been issued for 
the construction of the branch Carnegie li- 
brary in East Nashville, at Eleventh street 
and Gartland avenue. The cost is estimated 
at $20,000, and it is thought that the building 
will be finished within the next «ix months. 
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Nashville. Edward L. Tilton of New York 
has been selected as architect for the new 
Carnegie Library building for the Peabody 
College for Teachers. The final plans have 
been approved and the contract for its imme- 
diate construction has been let to the Foster- 
Creighton Co. of Nashville. The building will 
be located near the Hillsboro road opposite 
Gartland avenue, and the style of architecture 
will conform to that of the other buildings, 
but the architect has been very happy in add- 
ing some features more typically suggestive 
of the classical and southern colonial than in 
the previous buildings. The main front will 
be featured by a beautiful portico facing the 
main quadrangle on the east. It will be the 
largest and most complete building of its kind 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, and with 
one exception, will be the largest teachers’ 
college library in the world. It fixes Pea- 
body College for Teachers as the permanent 
center for educational research and the study 
of educational problems in the southern states. 
The stacks will begin on the basement floor 
and extend upward as independent structures 
thru three stories and will accommodate at 
least 200,000 volumes. In the basement of 
the building will be located the vault, the me- 
chanical plant, storage rooms, stack rooms, 
rooms for the library staff, a large stereop- 
ticon lecture room, receiving and unpacking 
rooms, binding and cataloging rooms. On 
the main floor on which the east entrance 
opens will be the loan desk, librarian’s office, 
cloak room, a room for rare books, two con- 
ference rooms, stack rooms and reading al- 
coves, and the main reading room, seating two 
hundred readers. The second floor will con- 
tain four large departmental reading rooms, 
two conference rooms, two lecture rooms for 
classes in library methods, and a number of 
offices. Peabody’s present library now con- 
tains approximately 50,000 volumes, many of 
which are not available on account of inade- 
quate facilities. This collection of books is 
of unusual value from the historical stand- 
point, and contains much valuable source ma- 
terial not available in any other southern li- 
brary. 


The Central West 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit. Red Cross workrooms where regu- 
lar classes in the making of surgical dress- 
ings are conducted under qualified instructors 
were opened in four branches in October. In 
addition to this class work Red Cross work 
have been established in nine 


centers 
branches. 
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Detroit. The corner stone of the new Main 
Library on Woodward avenue was lowered 
into place Thursday afternoon, Nov. 1, amid 
snow flurries and the benedictions of an as- 
sembly of some hundred persons gathered to 
witness this important event. Ralph Phelps, 
president of the library commission, called 
the meeting to order about 3.30 o'clock, and 
launched the program with a brief history of 
the library. Hon. Oscar B. Marx, mayor, 
made the opening address, declaring that the 
commission should be congratulated for hav- 
ing brought to such a successful issue an 
undertaking that has been under process of 
formation for the last half score years. The 
mayor was followed by Albert A. Albrecht, 
one of the few men still alive who were 
present at the laying of the corner stone of 
the old main library building, 42 years ago. 
The actual laying of the stone was done by 
Mr. Albrecht and President Phelps. Then 
followed other addresses, thoughtfully made 
brief by the speakers, on account of the cold. 
Mrs. C. R. Wilson, president of the Detroit 
Federation of Women’s clubs, voiced the sen- 
timents of her 7000 constituents, and Clarence 
M. Burton, whose remarkable and valuable 
collection of historical documents and_ vol- 
umes known as the Burton Historical Library 
will form an important part of the permanent 
collection which the new building is to house, 
touched on the establishment of Detroit's first 
library in 1817. Samuel C. Mumford, presi- 
dent of the board of education and ex-officio 
member of the library commission, followed 
Mr. Burton. On behalf of the Board of Com- 
merce, John A. Russell congratulated the li- 
brary commissioners and the city on _ its 
achievement, but reminded those present that 
even such a monument as the new building 
could not be considered the climax of the 
career ot the Detroit Public Library and that 
future generations would be forced to build 
even greater buildings and do an even wider 
work, but that they could look back to an 
inspiring example in the labors of this gen- 
eration. The last speaker of the afternoon 
was Adam Strohm, librarian. He called at- 
tention to the splendid example of the peo- 
ple of Detroit in finding time and money to 
devote to the higher spiritual and intellectual 
phases of their city’s life even in such stress- 
ful times as these, and he pledged the utmost 
efforts of the library staff to meet every de- 
mand for service which the wider scope of 
the new building would involve. He also 
paid tribute to one of the members of the 
library staff, Miss Susie Edwards, the only 
one ot the library workers who was also 
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present at the laying of the corner stone of 
the old building 42 years ago. The simple 
exercises closed with the singing of one 
stanza of “America.” 


OHIO 

Cleveland P. L. William H. Brett, Ibn. 
(Rpt—1916.) Accessions 58,665 volumes, 
6748 pamphlets; total 555,064 volumes (ex- 
cluding the White collection, unaccessioned 
volumes, and collections for which the library 
acts as custodian), 3246 maps, 5000 photo- 
graphs, 47,677 other pictures, and 55,728 clip- 
pings. New registration 37,633; total 180,104 
(3-year period). Circulation 3,244,908 (esti- 
mated population, 1916, 674,073). Receipts 
$2,642,709.98 including bond sales of $2,054,- 
970. Expenditures $450,124.38 including $45,- 
076.22 for books, $7533.96 for periodicals, 
$19,004.14 for binding, and $195,959.63 for 
salaries for library service. The staff num- 
bered 382, and the library had 637 agencies 
consisting, besides the central library, of 42 
branches, 129 stations, 2 department libraries 
outside the main building (Library for the 
Blind and the Municipal Reference Library), 
and 464 class room libraries in 120 schools 
and children’s institutions. A broad classifi- 
cation of the John G. White collection of 
folklore and orientalia made its 30,000 vol- 
umes available for use. During the year 
divisions of general reference, sociology and 
periodicals were organized, and a more 
definite organization of the desk division was 
arranged. A wide use was made of the li- 
brary and branches as a social center. At the 
Main Library alone 914 scheduled meetings 
were held. The report ¢mphasizes the entire 
inadequacy of the book supply to meet the 
demand, and the need of further increase of 
the salary schedule for the graded service. 

Sycamore, By the will of the late Fanny 
Delaplane, her late residence has been 
willed to the village of Sycamore, together 
with its furniture and books, for the use of 
the village as a public library. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis. The old library buil sg at 
Meridian and Ohio streets will be converted 
into a downtown branch library for business 
and professional men. The book and reading 
rooms will occupy the first floor and the upper 
floors will be used for central school adminis- 
tration offices after next February, according 
to the expectation of the present board of 
school commissioners. As plans for this 
branch have been formulated, books and maga- 
zines on every phase of business activity will 
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be available, together with publications on 
current events, so that the business man seek- 
ing either special or general information will 
find it easily accessible in the downtown build- 
ing. Reading courses for men and women in- 
terested in advertising, salesmanship, business 
correspondence and other commercial subjects 
will be established. 


ILLINOIS 
Pekin. Plans for the improvement of the 
old library building at the intersection of 
Court street and Broadway are being drawn. 
The expense of the improvements to be made 
is to be borne jointly by the city of Pekin and 
Pekin township on a fifty-fifty basis. 


The Northwest 
WISCONSIN 

Superior P. L. Blanch L. Unterkircher, Ibn. 
Volumes added 3824; withdrawn 2322; total 
34,107. New registration 2767; total 11,301 
(population 47,200). Circulation 165,384. 
Total receipts $30,257.07; expenditures 27,- 
232.24, including $3623.86 for books, $560.15 
for periodicals, $1005.30 for binding, and 
$7450.39 for staff salaries. 


MINNESOTA 

Hibbing. The formal opening of the new 
$100,000 public library of Hibbing, the finest 
and largest on the ranges and one of the finest 
in the state, took place Oct. 19. Following the 
program the young people had a dance in the 
auditorium in the basement. Saturday morn- 
ing the library was open to children with story 
telling from 9 until 12 o’clock by Miss Richard, 
children’s librarian at Eveleth 

IOWA 

Des Moines P. L. Charles E. Rush, Ibn. 
(since resigned). Rpt.—yr. ending Mar. 31, 
1917.) Additions of books 8593, of pamphlets 
2392; withdrawals of books 1590, pamphlets 
300; total volumes 94,089, pamphlets 7151. 
Total clippings 158,492. Circulation 349,421; 
recorded use in building 186,371. Total regis- 
tration 18,360 (population 105,652). Receipts 
$36,850.93; expenditures $34,674.37, including 
$5829.74 for books, $1061.01 for periodicals, 
$2005.51 for binding and $17,358.39 for staff 
salaries. 

Logan, The Improvement League organ- 
ized last spring by the women of Logan and 
vicinity has voted to give $600 as the nucleus 
of a fund for the purchase of a library site. 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln P. L. Lulu Horne, Ibn. (Rpt— 

yr. ending May 31, 1917.) Volumes acces- 
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sioned 3836; withdrawn 437; total 43,130. 
New registration 3105; total 12,734. Circula- 
tion 221,355. Receipts $13,189.06; expendi- 
tures $14,565.54, divided between administra- 
tion ($9088.26) and books ($4577.28). The li- 
brary staff has eleven members. 

Wymore. The Wymore library board held 
a meeting Oct. 10 and voted to accept the offer 
of William Whitson of two lots for the library 
site. Work will be started on the new building 
at once. 


The Southwest 
MISSOURI 

St. Lowis P. L. Arthur E. Bostwick, Ibn. 
(Rpt—yr. ending Apr. 30, 1917.) Additions 
of books 52,050, of pamphlets 19,038; with- 
drawals of books 16,438, of pamphlets 910; 
total books 487,336, pamphlets 151,562. New 
registration 39,658; total 109,664 (estimated 
population 757,309). Circulation 1,942,433. 
The number of prints lent for home use was 
11,058, and of music rolls 21,250. Total re- 
ceipts $492,722.38; maintenance $271,964.67, in- 
cluding $42,661.93 for books, $3706.22 for peri- 
odicals, $21,978.26 for binding, and $119,399.57 
for salaries for library service. The total 
number of the staff is 270 and the total num- 
ber of agencies 213, consisting, besides the 
Central Library, of 6 branches, 64 delivery 
stations, 22 deposit stations, 58 schools (in 
which are 199 class room libraries), and 61 
miscellaneous. The special phase of the li- 
brary’s work featured in this report is the 
use of assembly and club rooms, described by 
Margery Quigley under the title “Where 
neighbors meet.” 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa. Before the close of the Presbyterian 
synod of Oklahoma, in session here early in 
October, Dr. R. J. Lamb, treasurer of Henry 
Kendall College, announced that a friend of 
the institution had donated a site close to the 
business center of the city and valued at $8000 
for a fine arts building. Announcement was 
also made that a building to house the college 
library and museum will be erected on the 
college campus at once. 


KANSAS 
McPherson. The contract for the Carnegie 
Library here has been let to W. C. Barnes of 
Hutchinson, and construction begun. The 
building is to be 38x62 feet, of brown tap- 
estry brick and cream-colored terra cotta. 


TEXAS 
Haskell. The Haskell Magazine Club has 
let the contract for the crection of a brick 
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library and club building which is already 
under construction. Holderness & Holderness 
of Stamford are the architects and the con- 
tract was let to Jones Brothers, also of Stam- 
ford. The building is to have a reading room, 
library room, assembly hall, a kitchen, and a 
dressing room. 


The Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle P. L. Judson T. Jennings, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—1916.) Volumes accessioned 13,684; 
total 268,320. New registration 34,540; total 
67,097 (estimated population 348,639). Circu- 
lation 1,434,127. Receipts $196,490.08; ex- 
penditures $166,573.64, including $104,981.18 
for salaries, $20,990.94 for books, $3268.05 for 
periodicals, and $11,399.83 for binding. 

Tacoma. At its October meeting the Cen- 
tral Labor Council unanimously voted to back 
up the library board in their demand for a 
sufficient appropriation from the city to carry 
on their work efficiently during the coming 
year. Speakers at the meeting pointed out 
that the library is the “workingman’s col- 
lege,” and that it deserved their hearty sup- 
port. The meeting had really divided itself 
into a fight as to whether the council should 
instruct their delegates to back the library on 
the budget, or the breakwater asked by Old 
Tacoma fishermen. Supporters of the library 
finally carried the victory. 


OREGON 

Portland. At a mass meeting of citizens of 
the Mount Scott district, it was decided to 
raise funds to purchase a lot on which a Car- 
negie library will be erected. T. E. Spiers 
was elected chairman of committee to super- 
vise the raising of the necessary funds. The 
library will be on a lot 80x 100 feet at the 
corner of Forty-fifth avenue and Sixty-fourth 
street Southeast. It is estimated that a build- 
ing will cost $15,000. 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno. Carpenters, plasterers and paint- 
ers are busily engaged remodeling the inside 
of the Fresno Public Library. Most of the 
work is being done down stairs. Two rooms 
which heretofore have been unfinished, are 
being plastered and made usable. These are 
the mending room and the smoking room. 
Larger windows are being cut in, to give 
more light and ventilation. A door has been 
cut from the cataloging room into the ex- 
change room, and a new flight of stairs leads 
to the large room which will be used for 
branch work and school work. Upstairs, the 
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magazine. room will be thrown into the ju- 
venile room thus giving more room for the 
children. A case will be placed in the read- 
ing room to hold more magazines. A plan 
for the extension of the library system thru 
the playgrounds has been arranged. Shelves 
will be built in the recreation houses, books 
will be installed and a regular librarian ap- 
pointed to take charge of the regular days 
on which the libraries will be open. It is 
planned to have each library open two days 
each week. At other times the shelves will 
be locked and will be under the protection 
of the playground supervisors. 

Los Angeles. Some time ago it was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Eleanor B. Jones, for 
nearly ten years librarian in charge of the 
Hollywood branch of the Public Library 
would be transferred to the Vermont Square 
branch, a larger building with larger circu- 
lation and, incidentally, a larger salary. But 
there was so much opposition to Mrs. Jones’ 
removal among the residents of Hollywood, 
especially the colony of moving picture art- 
ists whose needs she has been specially suc- 
cessful in meeting, that the board of library 
directors reconsidered its action and reap- 
pointed her to the Hollywood branch. 

Los Angeles P. L. Everett R. Perry, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending June 30, 1917.) Accessions 
42,555; withdrawals 1577; total 309,643. 
Registered borrowers, total, 119,629 (estimated 
population 503,812). Circulation 2,304,431. 
Magazines received 756: newspapers 188. The 
staff had 154 full time attendants. The per- 
centage of fiction fell from 57.4 to 54 per 
cent., while the total of non-fiction issued 
rose from 1,164,900 to 1,246,860, a gain of 81,- 
o60. A test count was made in the month of 
April and showed an actual attendance of 
247,866 or a daily average of 8200 plus. The 
work is carried on in the Central Library, 
eight Carnegie branches, four branches in 
rented buildings, six playground branches, 
seventeen sub-branches, and one hundred and 
six deposit stations, covering altogether a ter- 
ritory of fifty miles. The reference room 
has built up its collection of history and gene- 
alogy. Many exhibits of the work of local 
artists have been given and mucli assistance 
rendered to art and musical associations. The 
demand created by the war has been met, as 
far as possible, by increased purchases of 
technical and historical works. The additions 
also include four thousand volumes of gen- 
eral literature, one thousand in foreign lan- 
guages, and twelve thousand juvenile books. 
Twenty-seven story hours were held each 
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week during the winter, by attendants and 
volunteer workers. A class of fourteen stu- 
dents passed thru the Training School, and all 
were successful in the city civil service exam- 
ination. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Manila. On Mar. 1, 1917, the library of the 
Bureau of Science (Scientific Division, 
Philippine Library and Museum), of which 
Mary Polk is librarian, had a total of 60,403 
items (35,093 bound, 4125 unbound, and 21,- 
185 pamphlets and parts). The number of 
serials and periodicals currently received is 
1182. Separate figures for the budget are 
not available, as this is included with other 
items for the Bureau of Science in the Philip- 
pine appropriation bill. 


Canada 
QUEBEC 
Montreal. The October Bookseller and 
Stationer had an article on “Montreal’s new 
civic library,” together with an interview with 
Hector Garneau, the librarian, on “Buying 
books for Montreal Public Library.” The 
library has been handicapped in the past by 
the requirement that books be bought only 
by tender, as if they were so much coal or 
cement, a system that sometimes allowed a 
year to elapse before a desired book could 
be placed at the service of the public. The 
present library board has taken the matter 
up and it is expected that a more modern 
system of purchase will be used when the 
special appropriation of $25,000 is expended 
for additional book equipment of the new 
building. 


Foreign 

ENGLAND 
London. The Central Bureau for the Em- 
ployment of Women is reported to be organ- 
izing a special library which will be opened 
early in 1918. Information relating to war 
employment and training of women will be a 


feature. 
JAPAN 


Osaka. The thirteenth annual report of the 
Osaka Library for the year ending March 30, 
1917, shows the library to contain 125,271 vol- 
umes, 5139 Japanese and Chinese books, and 687 
English ones, having been added during the 
year. The total number of readers recorded 
was 171,117, largely within the building, only 
2090 representing home use. These figures 
do not seem to include the children’s depart- 
ment, where 8731 boys and 1687 girls made 
use of the library in the 335 days it was open. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 


LecaAL—INSTRUCTION AND TRAIN- 

ING 

The teaching of legal bibliography. Fred- 
erick C. Hicks. Educ. Rev., Sept., 1917. p. 
164-176. (Also reprinted separately.) 

The early lawyers were able, with the lim- 
ited number of law books then in existence, 
to become familiar with all the books existent 
which were necessary to the practice of law. 
But with the overwhelming increase in the 
number of books, came the necessity for the 
compilation of “case books” for students. 
While these do serve as a basis of instruction 
in the so-called case method, they do not lead 
to a knowledge of the legal literature which 
a student is supposed to have. Law teachers 
have said repeatedly that a knowledge of legal 
bibliography is an essential part in the educa- 
tion of a lawyer, yet it has been taught in 
law schools less than twenty years, and to-day, 
in the 117 law schools in the United States, 
less than half provide such instruction. 

To the publishers must be given the credit 
for arousing interest in law books as a study. 
The West Publishing Company was the pio- 
neer in this work, and with the Lawyers Co- 
operative Publishing Company regularly em- 
ploys representatives to visit law schools and, 
when permitted, to deliver lectures on the use 
of law books. 

The West Company, in 1902, began publish- 
ing the American Law School Review. In 
1904, 1905 and 1906, it conducted case-finding 
and brief-making contests. In 1906, it pub- 
lished the first edition of “Brief-making and 
the use of law books,” since twice revised. A 
practitioners’ correspondence course in brief- 
making was started in 1910, but was soon 
abandoned, owing to its cost. In 1913 the 
company invited twelve law schools in the 
South to send representatives to its offices in 
St. Paul for special instruction in the use of 
its publications, and the conference resulted 
in the establishment of courses in most of 
these schools. A representative of the firm 
was also sent to Southern law schools to help 
in qualifying local instructors. In 1916-17 the 
company’s traveling lecturer visited 75 schools 
and lectured at 60. The traveling representa- 
tive of the Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing 
Company also lectured last winter in 70 
schools east of the Rockies. 

In the schools to-day the most significant 
point noticeable is the lack of standardization 
of the definite instruction given. The time 
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when courses are given, and the method, 
means, form, and status of instruction show 
no uniformity. Administrative problems are 
solved in divers ways. In some schools the 
course is offered to first year men only, while 
in others it is deferred to later years, or runs 
thru the whole course. The practice varies 
regarding the giving of credit for the course. 

There are three divisions of the subject 
spoken of as legal bibliography: (1) legal 
bibliography proper, dealing with the reposi- 
tories of the law; (2) methods of finding this 
law; and (3) brief-making, the orderly presen- 
tation of arguments based on authorities in 
conformity with the rules of the court to 
which they are addressed. 

Mr. Hicks takes up these divisions in turn, 
defining and describing each, and then passes 
to the question of the qualifications and status 
of the instructor. Should the course be given 
by the law librarian or partly by him and 
partly by another instructor? As a matter of 
fact it makes little difference whether the 
teacher be librarian or professor, so long as 
he be properly qualified, but the library is the 
logical place for holding classes. 

In some schools only lectures are given, in 
others lectures with demonstrations by the in- 
structor. To the latter method are sometimes 
added problems to be solved and presented in 
written form. A fourth method is to give 
preliminary lectures to the whole class fol- 
lowed by practise work given to small sec- 
tions of the class. Instructors who have tried 
several methods usually fall back on a com- 
bination of them all. 


BULLETINS 

By a system of exchange the Public Libra- 
ries of Allentown and Pottsville, in Pennsyl- 
vania, exchange the handmade bulletins and 
posters made in each library. In this way 
each library has been able to keep on hand 
a number of fresh and attractive bulletins at 
a minimum expenditure of time and effort. 


EvuroPEAN WAR—EFFECT ON LIBRARIES 

The work of the public library during and 
after the war. Henry Guppy. Lib. Assn. Rec., 
July, 1917. p. 236-249. 

Since progress in the future must rest on 
knowledge of the past, the libraries are one of 
the most valuable assets of the world, and it 
is most shortsighted to cut down their ap- 
propriations now. The soldiers will come 
back after the war with new thoughts and a 
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new determination that that for which they 
have fought and their brothers in arms have 
died, shall not be lost. They will return with 
impatience for all that is effete and ineffective, 
and the library, if it is to meet their new de- 
mands, must make systematic preparation, 
which spells organization and work. 

In a recent oration in Berlin, Prof. Adolf 
von Harnack emphasized the vital necessity 
of education for the rising generation, and 
this education included not only popular edu- 
cation but housing, prevention of disease, seri- 
ous popular high schools, popular libraries, 
and every facility to assist genuine talent. 

England must do as much, and to begin, 
closer co-operation and sympathy must be 
established between the education and library 
authorities. 

In every one of the great industrial centers, 
there should be, side by side with a fully 
equipped technological college, a _ fully 
equipped technological library, and its re- 
sources brought to the notice of all in any 
way interested in the development of local in- 
dustries. Likewise the business and commer- 
cial center of every important town should 
have in its heart a branch of the public library 
which should be a commercial bureau of in- 
formation, and also a clearing house for the 
collection and distribution of free material on 
the various industries. 

The Library Association would render a 
real service by compiling a list of the special 
collections to be found in the libraries o° the 
United Kingdom. If this were done, and a 
system of inter-relation with inter-library 
loans established, a great saving of energy 
and resources would be effected. 

The principal libraries in a district should 
co-ordinate their forces—the commercial de- 
partments would be a good piace to begin— 
so that an inquiry could be passed on from 
one to another and prompt service given. 

The time has come when some kind of cen- 
tral control should be instituted, with men of 
vision on the library committees and adequate 
remuneration for members of the staff. 

Henceforth more than ever the country must 
think and act imperially. There will be closer 
bonds of interest and commerce and general 
intercourse, and a new desire for emigration 
on the part of many men. Why should not a 
branch of the library be established in the 
great commercial and agricultural and indus- 
trial centers, in co-operation with the Colonial 
Office and the offices of the various Dominions, 
to supply information to the prospective emi- 
grant as to the character of the various 
colonies? 
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EXHIBITS 

All thru the spring, summer and autumn 
the south corridor of the fourth floor of the 
Chicago Public Library was a fragrant gar- 
den of wild flowers, plants and shrubs, col- 
lected by the Forestry Class of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club and displayed in their seasonal 
order, making a gorgeous and _ fascinating 
procession of native plant life. Great public 
interest and appreciation was manifested thru- 
out the exhibit, and much astonishment was 
expressed at the number and variety of wild 
flowers found in the fields and woods about 
Chicago. From every standpoint, educational, 
artistic, botanical as well as that of pure 
popular interest, this exhibit was felt to be 
worth while. A remarkable botanical index 
was compiled by Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, 
chairman of the class, in which she recorded 
no less than 439 separate specimens of Chicago 
wild flowers included in this exhibit. 

This full index, with Mrs. Sherman’s re- 
port, is printed in the Book Bulletin for 
October. 


Exuisits—AT STATE FAIRS 

The exhibit on high school libraries pre- 
pared by the committee on high school libra- 
ries of the National Education Association 
was used as the nucleus of a library exhibit at 
the Southeastern Fair, held in Atlanta, 
Georgia, Oct. 13-20. The exhibit was one of 
the educational exhibits in the Liberal Arts 
Building of the fair and its purpose was to 
stimulate the development of high school li- 
braries and to give practical aid to that end. 
Miss Tommie Dora Barker, librarian of the 
Carnegie Library of Atlanta, was chairman of 
the Library Department of the fair. In ad- 
dition to the material in the N. E. A. exhibit, 
various other library aids were shown, in- 
cluding an exhibit on the mending and re- 
pair of books, typical library supplies, ete. 
The Library Bureau loaned a desk, a unit of 
shelving, and a unit of files for filing pic- 
tures, lantern slides, etc. 

The feature of the exhibit that attracted 
most attention was the map of Georgia show- 
ing the location of library buildings in the 
state. This was placed in a prominent place 
and tho there were comparatively few people 
who showed especial interest in the details of 
the exhibit there were few who passed by this 
map without stopping to examine it. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The high school libraries in Seattle up to 
1916 were managed entirely by the school 
board and had no connection with the Pub- 
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lic Library. With the approval of the School 
Board and the Library Board, the library is 
now trying an experiment at the Lincoln High 
School. The new librarian, Miss Louise 
Smith, chosen on the recommendation of Mr. 
Jennings, the librarian at the Public Library, 
is a graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton Library School and has had previous ex- 
perience in both public library work and high 
school library work. The books are being 
classified by the Dewey system and a card 
catalog made by the Public Library. Several 
changes recommended for the room have 
been adopted by the school authorities, books 
are being lent from the Public Library col- 
lection, books to be purchased by the school 
are submitted for the approval of the Public 
Library, and in various ways the library is 
being put in shape for efficient service. It is 
hoped by this experiment to demonstrate to 
both boards that the high school library can 
be made a much more vital factor in the high 
school and that the most efficient way of 
bringing this about is thru co-operative 
management. 


INFORMATION CLEARING HOUSES 

Intercommunication, or the democratization 
of knowledge; a plan for the direct inter- 
change of useful information. Eugene F. 
McPike. Central Mag., Sept., 1917. p. 
81-84. 

Mr. McPike advocates the establishment of 
an information clearing house thru a society 
with facilities for registration of names and 
addresses of its members in the United States 
and Canada, and eventually the whole English- 
speaking world, with a clear indication of the 
subjects of special interest to each. 

“The interchange of useful information by 
direct intercommunication is just as worthy 
of definite organization and maintenance as 
the diffusion of knowledge from a common 
center. The membership in the proposed so- 
ciety could be properly restricted and all ap- 
plicants required to furnish suitable refer- 
ences. The membership fee, which ought to 
include some official organ published at stated 
intervals, need not exceed $3.00 per year, upon 
payment of which the individual members 
would be entitled to receive also the names 
and addresses of a reasonable number of 
other members. These details of operation 
could be properly predetermined by suitable 
by-laws.” 

Even the barrier of different mother-tongues 
might be overcome by the use of an interna- 
tional language, for which Mr. McPike sug- 
gests Ido. He also includes a tentative list of 
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subjects, grouped according to the Dewey 
system, to show the possibilities of the plan. 


LIBRARIANS AND ASSISTANTS—TRAVELING EX- 
PENSES 

The September number of the JourNnat car- 
ried on page 761 a statement relative to the 
case of John B. Kaiser against the mayor of 
the city of Tacoma for his failure to sign a 
warrant for traveling expenses in connection 
with a trip East during the summer of 1916. 
The case was decided in Mr. Kaiser’s favor in 
the Superior Court and the mayor was in- 
structed to sign the warrant, which had been 
held up for twelve months, the award of the 
court including six per cent. interest from 
the date of refusing to sign. 

Tho the city stated that it would appeal 
to the Supreme Court for a review of the de- 
cision of the Superior Court and tho the pre- 
liminary steps in the appeal were taken, the 
city attorney ultimately withdrew the appeal 
and the decision of the Superior Court oblig- 
ing the mayor to sign the warrant and award- 
ing interest stands as law. 

Altho the expense was incurred under 
written instructions from the library board, 
under the law the suit had to be brought in 
the name of the librarian in whose favor the 
warrant had been drawn, and the library board 
could not legally pay the attorney’s fees in- 
volved in the case, so that altho the money 
was paid out on the written instructions of 
the board the librarian was obliged to bear 
the expense of the suit merely to reimburse 
him personally. 


LIBRARIANSHIP 

A library tonic. George Parker Winship. 
Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., July, 1917. p. 451- 
456. 

The library movement having run its course 
within the span of a single generation, its 
present apostles have had the double pleasure 
of experiment and achievement. To their suc- 
cessors is entrusted the more humdrum task of 
administering the results of these experiments 
and achievements, but with recognition the 
profession has lost the incentive which in- 
vigorated its youthful past. Librarianship 
needs a tonic—something to put more alert- 
ness into the everyday routine. 

This may come with an increasing familiar- 
ity with books. This familiarity is not mere 
acquaintance with their contents or knowledge 
of their physical characteristics, but must be 
based on qualities like those which make one 
fond of human friends. 

Besides the books that are circulated and 
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circulated until they are used up, is another 
kind that should be preserved carefully by any 
library fortunate enough to possess them. 
These are the choice books, which are pre- 
cious for some sentimental or curious reason. 
The room in which such books are kept is 
recognized as an important and useful feature 
of the institution. There is no reason why it 
should not be made a feature of branch and 
village libraries, and the local thing will at- 
tract more visitors and have a greater value 
than any exotic, whenever the same care is 
taken to make it known. 

Collecting books is not as proper a function 
for library workers as circulating or catalog- 
ing them, but most people find it more enter- 
taining, and need not be expensive. One only 
needs to pick a subject according to purse as 
well as inclination, and bide one’s time. All 
that is necessary to enjoy books is a little wall 
space, a restrained taste, and knowledge of 
what one wants. 


The so-called librarian’s real duties. Mat- 
thew C. Brush. Spec. Libs., June, 1917. p. 
83-84. 

The employes of the company must neces- 
sarily depend on the librarian to make readily 
available to them such information as pertains 
to their business, and they should be made to 
feel that such material will be placed at their 
command. They should be made to feel fur- 
ther that instead of supplying information as 
a favor, the librarian is always glad to be of 
assistance; that he welcomes the inquiry of an 
office boy as well as the perplexing questions 
of an expert, and that he will continue to 
work in their behalf when once he knows 
their wants. 

To all the different members of the staff 
of the company the librarian can be no less 
helpful, provided his familiarity with the 
business is broad enough to enable him to 
look at it from different. points of view and 
understand, to some extent at least, the prob- 
lems of each official. His particular duty 
should be to acquaint himself with the needs 
of the staff and to bring to their attention 
new articles of interest of which it has been 
his opportunity to learn. The staff should 
feel that they can confide in the librarian many 
details regarding their problems in order 
that the latter can work advantageously in se- 
curing desired information. To this end he, 
having knowledge of the lack of material 
on certain subjects, should co-operate with the 
editors of periodicals in order to remedy the 
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condition. Moreover, with a knowledge of the 
needs of the staff he would be much more 
able to detect articles bearing upon the busi- 
ness of the company, which would otherwise 
appear to be of no interest. 

The librarian can do much to lighten the 
work of an executive, who would thereby have 
more time to give to his greater responsibili- 
ties. In so doing, information should be pre- 
sented in a form digested or abstracted so that 
it could be grasped by the executive with the 
greatest economy of time. The librarian can 
even recommend to his company ideas which 
he notes from his reading have been success- 
fully applied by other concerns. 

The importance of this service was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Brush in the following state- 
ment: 

“In fact, the so-called librarian can build a 
place for himself in every firm, corporation 
or company, if he desires to do so, and if he 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with the 
various methods of getting information aside 
from books, periodicals, pamphlets, etc., stand- 
ing as he should at the elbow of an executive 
demonstrating his ability to advise how vari- 
ous matters have heen viewed by different 
minds and reporting why certain schemes were 
a success or failure, it would seem as if a more 
fitting title could be thought of for him than 
that of librarian.” 


MEDICAL LIBRARIES—CO-OPERATION OF 

Several years ago the Library of the Col- 
lege of Medicine in Syracuse became, by the 
adoption of a co-operative “Library Plan” a 
part of an association of local medical libra- 
ries, including at present those of the college, 
the Syracuse Academy of Medicine and the 
Onondaga County Medical Society, which has 
adopted the name of Onondaga Medical Li- 
brary Association. Under this plan works 
on hygiene and the history of medicine are 
to be looked for in the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary, works on medico legal subjects in the 
Court of Appeals Library, and all works on 
clinical medicine, surgery and special sub- 
jects, including hospital reports, transactions, 
journals, etc., are placed in the College of 
Medicine. 


Music—CatTALOGING OF 

In her account of the work of the catalog 
department of the Seattle Public Library, in 
the 1916 report, Miss Firmin says of the mu- 
sic catalog: 

“Upon starting the revision of the music 
catalog we found it necessary to keep a 
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separate list of composers’ names and subject 
headings used, and a record of the various 
titles under which a single piece had been 
translated, with references to the best known 
English translation. This, altho involving a 
considerable outlay of time, is an advantage to 
the users of the catalog who wish to find, for 
example, all entries of ‘The marriage of 
Figaro’ together, rather than to find them 
under the various translated titles, ‘Figaro’s 
hochzeit,’ ‘Les noces de Figaro,’ etc. Cards 
were also made for the different forms of 
music such as Mazurka, Sonata, Impromptu, 
etc., upon which are listed the names of com- 
posers who have written that form of music. 


PuBLICITY 

The Pottsville (Pa.) Public Library ends 
its brief annual survey with the following 
acrostic, which might be used with slight 
modification by many libraries: 

Public Library 

Prefers busy days to dull days. 
Urges you to make use of its resources. 
Buys books for public use. 
Loans books free to all Pottsville people. 
Invites you to investigate its possibilities. 
Circulates many books on one card. 


Looks up facts and figures for business men. 
Initiates you into the delights of foreign travel. 
Begins the day at 9 A. M. and closes at 9 P. M. 
Refreshes tired people with good stories. 
Ardently seeks to serve and please. 

Roots out answers to difficult questions. 
Yes, it is a necessary institution. 


WITH 

In Syracuse, N. Y., a plan of co-operation 
with English teachers in the Central and 
North High Schools was started in October, 
whereby all students in these schools are to 
be personally introduced to the Public Li- 
brary. Wharton Miller, the assistant libra- 
rian, whé is in direct charge of the work, met 
with the teachers several times to discuss 
briefly the processes of cataloging, classifica- 
tion, and the like. The teachers in their turn 
included some of this in their courses, and 
brought the students in small groups to the 
library for laboratory instruction. The Tech- 
nical High School will later be included in 
this plan. 


SPECIALTIES—PROPOSED RECORD OF 

Specialists and special collections. Eugene 
F. McPike. Jil. Central Mag., July, 1917, p. 
27-30. 

“There is great need of a general guide to, 
or a directory of specialists and special col- 
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lections relating to technology and other use- 
ful information. Such a work ought to be 
compiled and published in the form of a 
*Year-book,’ which in some measure would 
be a key to the world’s knowledge of to-day 
and to-morrow, just as printed literature or 
bibliography is a key to the knowledge of 
yesterday.” 

Serious consideration is being given this 
proposition in England, France, Russia, etc. 
As a small contribution toward the proposed 
directory of specialists and special collections 
Mr. McPike lists 28 such sources of infor- 
mation. 


Bibliograpbical Wotes 


The full text of the new Educational Bill 
for England is printed in the Educational Re- 
view for November. 


On account of the shortage of funds, the 
Bulletin of the Library Association of Port- 
land, Ore., indefinitely suspended publication 
with the September, 1917, issue. 


The many library friends of Mrs. McDevitt- 
Wilson will be interested in the very appreci- 
ative sketch of her successful career as a 
bookseller which Marian R. Glenn contributed 
to Forbes Magazine for Oct. 27. 


Beginning with the October number, the 
Chicago Municipal Reference Library has be- 
gun the publication of an Jnformation Bulle- 
tin to be circulated quarterly or oftener 
among the city officials and employes. 


An excellent military map of the United 
States showing the location of camps, canton- 
ments, aviation fields, naval training stations, 
and all military posts, has been issued by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company and is being 
distributed by all their representatives. 


The Woman's City Club of Chicago prints 
an excellent monthly Bulletin of from 20 to 30 
pages, whose contents are of sufficiently gen- 
eral civic interest to justify its addition to 
libraries even when far removed from that 
city. 

“Where neighbors meet” is this year’s 
special reprint from the annual report of the 
St. Louis Public Library and is an account, 
written by Margery Quigley, of the use of 
assembly and club rooms of the library and 
its branches. 


The Christian Science Monitor, for Aug. 
21, contained a most interesting article on the 
“Literature of prisons.” It is a very readable 
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account of the books and periodicals used by 
inmates of penal institutions. An editorial 
paragraph states that the writer of this article 
knows the subject from inside as well as 
outside experience in prisons. 

In the Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary of Manchester for April to August, is 
a biographical sketch and a record of the 
work of the late Prof. James Hope Moulton, 
beloved of all who knew him, for many years 
one of the governors of the library and a 
scholar of distinction in the fields of New 
Testament Greek and Zoroastrianism. 


A “Standard index to short stories, 1900- 
1914,” compiled by Francis J. Hannigan, is 
to be published shortly by Small, Maynard & 
Co. Mr. Hannigan has been for years in 
charge of the periodical department of the 
Boston Public Library, and this book is the 
outgrowth of a private index which he has 
been making for his own use for several 
years. 

“The war revenue law of 1917” is the sub- 
ject of the first issue in the War Legislation 
Series in preparation by the Federal Trade 
Information Service (N. E. corner 15th and 
G streets, N. W., Washington). This pub- 
lication, which contains both the text of the 
law and an exposition of it, is already in its 
second edition, 65,000 copies of the first edi- 
tion having been disposed of. 


F. Eugene Nortz, member of the New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, has issued a 
statistical chart showing prices of coffee and 
sugar 1907-1917, world’s coffee production 
1907/8-1917/18, world’s sugar production 
1907/8-1916/17, world’s visible coffee supply 
each month 1907-July 1917, and world’s sugar 
consumption 1907-1916. Copies sent on re- 
quest to the firm, 82 Beaver street, New York 
City. 

“Bugle calls of liberty” is the stirring title of a 
patriotic reader intended for sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades, prepared by Gertrude 
Van Duyn Southworth and Paul M. Paine, 
librarian of the Syracuse Pubiic Library. The 
texts chosen range from Patrick Henry’s 
stirring “Give me liberty or give me death” 
down to Robert Lansing’s “Democracy and 
peace,” and each selection is prefaced by a 
brief sketch of the events leading up to its 
delivery, furnishing a proper background for 
its full appreciation. 

Child Labor Day may be observed either 


Jan. 26, 27, or 28, and to those intending to 
observe the day the National Child Labor 
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Committee (105 East 22d street, New York 
City) will send four suggestive pamphlets. 
This same committee also has several other 
pamphlets dealing with particular phases of 
the child labor problem, of which a list will 
be sent on application, and from which sev- 
eral might well be chosen to supplement the 
more general according to the 
varying needs of individual communities. 


iiterature 


Still popular is the pamphlet issued some 
months ago by the Free Public Library of 
Newark, narrating the history of “The star- 
spangled banner,” accompanied by a sketch 
of Francis Scott Key, some notes on the sub- 
ject of war music and national songs in gen- 
eral, from the primitive and abiding cock 
crow, down thru the war songs of Egyptians 
and Greeks and Normans, to “Yankee 
Doodle,” “Columbia, the gem of the ocean,” 
“America,” “The battle hymn of the republic,” 
“Dixie,” and “We're tenting tonight’; and 
giving facts not widely known as to the origin 
of some of these songs. It also contains sug- 
gestive notes for use in teaching the poem 
to children or to foreign-born Americans. 


The Educational Bureau of the Y. M. C. A. 
National War Work Council has brought out 
a useful little handbook on the “Educational 
activities in the training camps.” To meet 
the varied interests of the men the educa- 
tional program in the camps will include 
courses in English for foreigners, elementary 
courses for illiterates, school subjects of 
junior high school grade, conversational 
French, advanced technical and vocational 
training; lectures and discussions on war, 
history, civics, literature, social conditions, 
etc.; reading clubs for studying questions of 
health, hygiene, and camp morale; and 
stereopticon lectures on a variety of topics. 
The handbook gives suggested texts for each 
topic and outlines methods of organizing the 
classes and giving instruction. 


An uncommonly attractive pamphlet of 46 
pages on “Roseville and its branch library” 
has been published by the Newark Public Li- 
brary, to memorialize the opening of the 
branch in the old Bathgate House. The book- 
let is full of information presented in light 
vein with innumerable happy touches here 
and there. There is a history of Roseville in 
it, and much, while not history in imaginative 
vein, will be read with pleasure. The story 
of Roseville and of the branch library as well 
as the chapter on old Roseville days were 
written by Miss Louise Connelly. The Rose- 
ville history is the work of Miss Catherine 
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Van Dyne. Miss Alice Wilde wrote the 
story of the Newark Library branches. A 
valuable list of books on Newark history 
given at the back of the book was compiled 
by Miss Margaret McVety. 


The third annual cumulation of the Public 
Affairs Information Service, which this year 
makes a book of 490 pages, with approxi- 
mately 32,000 entries, shows a great increase 
in the amount of material indexed. It is the 
aim of the service to make its weekly Bul- 
letin an authoritive reference guide to ephem- 
eral material, and the special reports, pam- 
phlets, brochures, etc., listed cover all phases 
of social, economic and governmental thought 
and progress. Special features of this vol- 
ume are a subject digest of the vote at the 
1916 election on constitutional amendments 
and other measures referred to the people, 
and a digest of the inaugural messages of 
the governors of all states that had legis- 
lative sessions, followed by a digest of laws 
of 1917 enacted on social and economic 
topics from nearly all the states. All of the 
material listed, much of it of considerable 
reference value, is on file with the H. W. 
Wilson Co. and will be sold at a nominal 
price. 


The National Service Commission of New 
York City has just issued its second Bulletin 
for the information of enlisted men in all 
branches of the service of the United States, 
and of its allies, spending off-duty time in 
this city. It bears date of November 15, 1s 
of pocket size, contains thirty-two pages of 
information useful or interesting to soldiers, 
sailors and marines visiting New York, has 
a map of Manhattan and is illustrated by some 
whimsical thumb-nail sketches by Charles E. 
Howell. Clubs and organizations affiliated 
with the commission, offering their organ- 
ized club, social and recreational facilities for 
the free use of men in uniform, are first 
listed alphabetically by boroughs, as single 
organizations or under group headings. Then 
follows a classified list beginning with “Bil- 
liards,” going on thru “Canteen,” “Dancing,” 
“Lodging” and so on, and winding up with 
“Swimming Pools.” The list is quite com- 
plete and tells the enlisted man where he 
can get whatever he may want in the way of 
clean entertainment and wholesome recrea- 
tion without charge or at nominal or reason- 
able cost. The Bulletin will be widely dis- 


tributed, it being planned to place one in the 
hands of every enlisted man in the military 
department and naval district of which New 
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York City is the center, and will be re-issued 
as occasion demands. 


BOOKS ON LIBRARY ECONOMY 
CLASSIFICATION 
Wright, Joseph. The classification scheme of the 
Library for unicipal Research at Harvard Uni- 


versity. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 26 p. 
50 ¢. 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Power, Ralph L. Boston's special libraries. New 


York Prentice-Hall, Inc. 138 p. (7 p. bibl.) $r. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
CHILDREN 

Federation for Child Study—Children’s Literature 
Committee. A_ selected list of recent books for 
children. New York: The federation [2 West 64th 
St.], 1916. 86 p. joc. 

Federation for Child Study—Children’s Litera- 
ture Committee. Supplement to A selected list of 
recent books for children. New York: The 
federation. 16 p. 10 c. 


1917. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES ; 
Suggested list of books for secondary school li- 


braries. Univ. of the State of N. Y. Bull., no. 
645, Aug. 15, 1917. 18 p. 
SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising. Bus. Books (St. Paul P. L.], Sept., 
1917. p. 2-3. 
AERONAUTICS 


Aeronautics: a classified list of books in the li- 
braries of Glasgow; published for the committee on 
joint-technical catalogues. Glasgow: — Horn, 

id. (Joint-technical catalogues. 


wtd., Prtrs. 10 p. 
July, 1917.) 
ARCHIVES 
Hall, Hubert. Bibliography of archives, palaeog- 
raphy, and diplomatics. Lib. Asst., Nov., 1917. 
Pp. 113-115. 
ARITH METIC 
Monroe, Walter Scott. Development of arith- 


metic as a school subject. Govt. Prtg. Off. 
bibl. (Dept. of the Interior —Bur. of Educ. 
1917, no. 10.) 
ASTHMA 
Brown, Orville Harry. 
exposition of the non-passive 


9 
Bull., 


Asthma; presenting an 
theory; 


with a foreword by George Dock. t. Louis: C. V. 
Mosby Co. bibl. $4 n. 
BACTERIA 


Park, William Hallock, and Williams, Anna Wes- 
sels. Pathogenic microorganisms; a practical man- 
ual for students, physicians, and health officers; 6. 
ed., enlarged and thoroly revised. Lea & Febiger. 
bibls. $4.75 n. 

Binet-Simon TESTS 

Kohs, Samuel C. An annotated bibliography of 

recent literature on the Binet-Simon scale (1913- 


1917). Part II. Jour. of Educ. Psychology, Oct., 
1917. p. 488-so2. (297 titles.) 
BroLtocy 


Osborn, Henry Fairfield. The origin and evolu- 
tion of life; on the theory of action, reaction and 
interaction of energy. Scribner. 14 p. bibl. $3 n. 
(Hale lectures.) 


Birps 
United States—-Supt. of Docs. Birds and wild 
animals. Aug., 1917. 14 p. (Price list 39. 7. ed.) 
Boys 


Jemison, David Herbert. The boy problem solved; 
a study of the boy and the revised manual of the 
Kappa Sigma Pi, or the Modern Knights of St. Paul, 
international and interdenominational boys’ brother- 
hood for churches and other religious organizations. 
Cincinnati. [The author.] 13 p. bibl. 50 c. 


December, 1917] 


REWING 
. Library of Congress. List of references on the 


brewing industry. July 17, 1917. 11 typew. P- 
55 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. 


Curcaco Literary 
Brown, Edward Osgood. The Chicago Literary 

Club; with a bibliography by Aksel G. S. Josephson. 
Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., July-Oct., 1917. 
p. 93-116 (14 p. bibl.). 

‘OLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 

. A bibilography on color photography. Mot. Pic. 
News, July 21, 1917. p. 452, 886. 

‘OM MERCE 

. Library of Congress. List of references on trad- 
ing with the enemy. June 27, 1917. 5 typew. P.- 
2s c. (Obtained only thru P. A. IL. S.) 

Com 

Herrick, Cheesman Abiah. History of commerce 
and industry. Macmillan. $1.60 n. (Macmillan’s 
commercial series.) 

ConsTITUTIONS 

Indiana Bureau of Legislative Information, comp. 
Selected bibliography on state constitution-making. 
Spec. Libs., June, 1917. p. 85-87. 

Co-OPERATIVE BUYING 

Jesness, O. B., and Kerr, Willis Holmes. Co- 
operative purchasing and marketing organizations 
among farmers in the United States. Gov. Prtg 
Off. 82 p. 4 p. bibl (U. S.—Dept. of Agric 
Bull. 547.) 

Cost OF LIVING 

Cooper, Lenna Frances. How to cut food costs. 
Battle Creek, Mich.: Good Health Pub. Co. 9 p. 
ibl. 

Danisn West Inpres 

Westergaard, Waldemar Christian. The Danish 
West Indies; under company rule (1671-1754); with 
a supplementary chapter, 1755-1917; with an in- 
troduction by Morse Stephens. Macmillan. 
21 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 

DEBATE MATERIAL 

Phelps, Edith M., ed. University debaters’ an- 
nual, 1916-1917. H. W. Wilson Co. bibls. $1.80 n. 
(Contents: Government ownership of railroads; 
Universal military service; Gumentneny arbitration 
of railway disputes; Chinese and Japanese immigra- 
tion; Compulsory arbitration; Progressive inheri- 
tance tax.) 

Drawinc 

Springfield (Mass.) City Library. Drawing: pen- 

cil, chalk and charcoal. 6 p. 


YES 
Wheldale, Muriel. The anthocyanin pigments of 
plants. Putnam, 1916. 77 p. bibl. $4.50 n. 
EASTERN QUESTION 
Marriott, John Arthur Ransome. The Eastern 
question; an historical study in European diplo- 
macy. Oxford Univ. Press. bibls. $5.50. 
EpvucaTIon 
_ Educational reconstruction; a select annotated 
list of recent books and articles on reform in educa- 
tion. Readers’ Guide, Norwich (Eng.) P. L., Sept., 
1917. Pp. 52-54. 
_Holmes, Henry W., and others. A descriptive 
bibliography of measurement in elementary subjects. 
Harvard Univ. Press. 46 p. 40 c. n. (Bulls in 
education.) 
Loram, Charles T. The education of the South 


African native. Longmans. 5 p. bibl. $2 n. 
Weigle, Luther Allan. The pupil and the teacher; 
an abridgement. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publica- 
tion Soc. bibls. 30 c. 
RELIGIovs 
oe, George Albert. A social theory of rdigiou 
education. 12 p. bibl. n. 
Winchester, Benjamin Severance. Religious edu- 
cation and democracy. Abingdon Press. 4 p. bibl. 
$1.50 n. 
Epvucation, TECH NICAL 
Smith, Anna Tolman, and Jesien, W. S. Higher 
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technical education in foreign countries; stand- 
ards and scope. Govt. Prtg. Off. 3 p. bibl. 20 ¢. 
(Dept. of the Interior.—Bur. of Educ. Bull, 1917, 
no. 11.) 

EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 

Holmes, Henry W., and others, comps. Descrip- 
tive bibliography of measurement in elementary 
subjects. Harvard Bull. in Educ., June, 1017. 46 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Haney, John Louis. Good English; a practical 
manual of correct speaking and writing. rev 
Philadelphia, Egerton Press (934 N. 11th St.J, to1s- 
17. p. bibl 

Hosic, J. F. Reorganization of English in sec- 
ondary schools: report by the national joint commit- 
tee on English representing the commission on the 
reorganization of secondary education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. Govt. Prtg. Off. _ bibl. 
(U. S. Bur. of Educ. Bull., 1917, no. 2.) 

Evrope—History 

Thorndyke, Lynn. The history of medieval Eu- 

rope. Houghton Mifflin. bibls. $2.75 n 
European War 

European War; some works recently added to 
the library (In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L-, July 
1917. p. 471-481.) 

European War; some works recently added to 
the library. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., Sept., 1917. 
p. 612-625. 

National Security League. Handbook of the war 
for public speakers; edited by A. B. Hart and A. O. 
Lovejoy for the committee on patriotism through 
education. New York: The league, 31 Pine St. 
bibls. 25 c. 

Prothero, G. W., and Philip, Alex. J. Catalogue 
of war publications, comprising works published 
to June, 1916; compiled for the Central Com- 
mittee for National Patriotic Organizations, 6245, 
Charing Cross, S.W.I. London: John Murray. 
259 p. 2/6 n. 

Recent technical books on the war. (In Carnegie 
L. of Pittsburgh, Mo. Bull., July, 1917. p. 557- 
560.) 

Evrorean War—EFrect ON LABOR 
ist of official documents relating to labor and the 
war in Great Britain recently received by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Monthly Rev., July, 
1917. 172-175. 
Evrorean War—Errect ON RAILWAYS 

Bureau of Railway Economics Library. Effect 
of the European War on the railways of France and 
other European countries [to Sept. 1, 1917]. Spec. 
Libs., Oct., 1917. p. 123-124. 

FARMING 

Brumback Library of Van Wert County, Van 
Wert, O. Successful farm life; a suggestive list of 
books. 37 p. 10 c. 

Faticue 

Industrial fatigue. 3 p. (Aull. of the Russell 
Sage Found. L., Aug., 1917. No. 24.) 

FINANCE 

Watkins, Marie O., comp. Books on public and 
corporation finance and investment; compiled at the 
request of the Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America. (In St. Louis P. 1. Mo. Bull., Sept., 
1917. 337-348.) 

Foop 

Richards, Mrs. Ellen Henrietta Swallow. The 
cost of food; a study in dietaries. 3. ed., revised 
under the direction of John F. Norton. Wiley. 3 
p. bibl. $1 n 

Women's Educational and Industrial Union— 
Dept. of Research. The food of working women in 
Boston; an investigation; in co-operation with the 
State Dept. of Health. Boston [The author, 264 
Boylston St.]. 3 p. bibl. $1 nm. (Studies in econ- 
omic relations of women. Vol. 10.) 

Forestry 

Smith, Charles W., comp. References on logged- 
off lands. 4 p. bibl. (In vid e, Clark V., 
logged-off lands of the State of ashington. Olym- 
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ia, Wash.: Commission of Public Lands. 
ulletin.) 
GARDENING 
Binghamton Public Library. Gardening and can- 
ning. 4 Pp. 
Grass 
List of references on the _ industry. (In 
U. S.—Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Glass industry. p. 405-423.) 
Hats— MANUFACTURE 
Library of Congress. List of references on hat 
manufacture and trade. Spec. Libs., Sept., 1917- 
Pp. 107-108. 
HiGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES—ADMINISTRATION 
Certain, C. C. Standard high-school gf or- 
anization for accredited secondary schools dif- 
Toons sizes. Repr. from Educational Administration 
and Supervision, June, 1917. 5 p. bibl. 20 c. 
{Obtainable from H. E. Buchholz, Warwick & 
York, Publishers, 10 E. Center St., Baltimore, Md.) 
History 
Botsford, George W., and Botsford, J. Barrett. 
A brief history of the world, with especial reference 
to social and economic conditions. Macmillan. 
bibls. $1.50 n. 
History, : 
Rome and the Middle Ages; a select list of 
books. . . . Readers’ Guide, Norwich (Eng.) P. L., 
Sept., 1917. p. 55-60. 
Insen, Henaix 
Logeman, H. (professor, University of Ghent). 
Commentary, critical and explanatory on the Nor- 
wegian (and English) text(s) of Henrik Ibsen's 
Peer Gynt, its language, literary associations and 
folklore. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 8 p. bibl 
Gld. 9; bound, Gld., 10.50. 
Itt1no1s—H story 
Buck, Solon Justus. Illinois in 1818. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Illinois Centennial Commission. 5 p. 
bibl [not for sale] (Publications.) 
Krebs, Arnold. Incunabula lists. I, Herbals. 
Papers of the Bibl. Soc. of Amer., July-Oct., 1917. 
75-92. 
Inpians, AMERICAN 
Miner, William Harvey. The 
north of Mexico. Putnam. 7 p. 
Inpians, Mosetino 
Bibolotti, Benigno. Mosetino vocabulary and 
treatises; with an introduction by Rudolph Schuller. 
Evanston, lll.: Northwestern Univ. 6 p. bibl. 
2.50. 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Winslow, Leon Loyal, and Gompf, August Peter. 
The industrial arts in elementary education. Bowl- 
ing Green, O.: [The authors]. 4 p. bibl. $1.25. 
InpusTRIAL WorKERS oF THE WorLD 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
Industrial Workers o1 the World (supp olementary 
to P. F. Brissenden’s The launching of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World Berkeley, Cal., 
1913). July 24, 1017 5 typew. p. 25 c. (Ob- 
tained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 
Roxburg, Ronald F. International 
and third states; a monograph. Longmans. 4 
bibl. $2.50 n. (Contributions to international Le 
and diplomacy.) 
Iratians—In AMERICA 
Mangano, Antonio. Sons of Italy; a social and 
religious study of the Italians in America. if 
Miss. Educ. Movement of the U. S. and Canada. 
s p. bibl. 60 c. 
LaBor 
United States.—Dept. of Labor.—Div. of Publica- 
tions and Supplies. Publications of the Department 


136 p. 


of Labor available for distribution. Aug. I, 1917. 
12 p 
Law 
Kelsey, Carl, and Jessup, Henry Wynans, eds. 
Justice through simplified legal procedure. Phila- 
delphia: Am. Acad. of Political and Social Science. 
14 p. bibl. $1. (Annals.) 
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Lincotn, ABRAHAM 

Rothchild, Alonzo. “Honest Abe”; a study in 

integrit based on the early life of hasetam Lin- 
coln. oughton Mifflin. 11 p. bibl. $2 n. 


LiInoLeuM 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
linoleum industry. July 12, i957 3 typew. p. 15 c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Lutuer, Martin 
Martin Luther and the Reformation. Bull. of 
the Rosenberg L., Galveston, Nov., 1917. p. 238- 
240. 
MacDowett, Epwarp 
Sonneck, Oscar George Theodore. Catalogue of 
first editions of Edward MacDowell (1861-1908). 
Gov. Prtg. Off. 89 p. 40 c. 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
Brown, M. W. Neuro-psychiatry and the war: 
a bibliography with abstracts. Mental Hygiene, July, 
1917. Pp. 409-474. 
MENTAL SCIENCE 
Springfield (Mass.) City Library. “Mental sci- 
ence. 4 P- 
MICHIGAN 
Books in the Michigan room [of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library]. (In Bull. of the Grand Rapids 
P. L., Sept., 1917. p. 130-143.) 
Micn1can—History 
Fuller, George Newman. Economic and social 
beginnings of Michigan; a study of the settlement 
of the lower peninsula during the territorial period, 
1805-1837. Lansing, Mich.: Wynkoop Hallenbeck 
Crawford Co., 1916. 51 p. bibl. gratis. (Univ. 
ser. Mich. hist. pub.) 
MILITARY SCIENCE 
Brockton (Mass.) Public Library. A list of 
books on military and naval science. 4 p. 
MILK 
MacNutt, J. Scott. The modern milk problem; 
in sanitation, economics, and agriculture. Mac 
millan. 7 p. bibl. $2  n. 
MINING 
Slobod, A., comp. Bibliographic material avail- 
able in the publications of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. Spec. Libs., June, 1917. p. 88-90. 
MISSIONS 
Moore, Edward Caldwell. Missions; a selected 
list. . . . Bull. of the Gen. Theol. Library, Oct., 
1917. Pp. 7-35. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 
Monographs and reports on municipal problems; 
some recent reports of exceptional interest pub- 
lished by the city of New York. New York City: 
Municipal Reference Library. 8 p. 
MUNITIONS 
Brooklyn Public Library. Book helps for muni- 
tion workers; machine shop practice, metal w orking, 
workshop appliances, machine design, ammunition, 
explosives. 11 p. 
Howe, Mabel Almy. Music publishers in New 
York City before 1850. Bull. of the N. Y. P. 
Sept., 1917. p. 589-604. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Brooklyn Public Library. National defense; a 
select list of books in the . . . library. 27 p. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTURE 
Brooklyn Public Library. The shipbuilder’s 1i- 
brary; books on naval design and _ construc- 
ton . 4 
NEGRO EDUCATION 
References on the history of negro education. 
(In Negro education, a study of the . . . schools 
for colored people in the U nited States. vol. 1, Pp. 
294-295. U. S. Dept. of the Interior —Bur. of 
Educ. Bull., 1916, no. 38. 2 vols.) 
New City—Hrstory 
_Peterson, Arthur Everett, and Edwards, George 
William. New York as an eighteenth century 
municipality. Part 1, prior to 1731; part 2, 1731- 
1776. Longmans. bibls. $4 special n. (Columbia 
Univ. studies in history, economics and public law.) 


t 
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ETRICS 
Williams, John Whitridge. Obstetrics; a text- 


book for the use of students and practitioners. 
4 “4 and rev. ed. Appleton. bibls. $7 n. 


my en, Philip Van Ness. The Eastern nations 
and Greece. 2. rev. ed. Ginn. 6 p. bibl. $1.25. 
Pampuiets, CARE OF 

Pamphlets and minor library material, clippings, 
broadsides, prints, pictures, music, bookplates, maps. 

. L. A. Pub. Board. 29 p. (bibls.) (Preprint of 
Manual of library economy. Chapter xxv.) 

Pan-AMERICANISM 

Levermore, Charles H. Brief list of books re- 
lating to Pan-American affairs. World Court, Sept., 
1917. P- 444°-447- 

PAPER TRADE 

Clark, Frederick C. Foreign paper trade periodi- 
cals; a list of American subscribers maintaining per- 
manent files. Paper, Oct. 3, 1917. p. 190-200. 

Trumbull, Loyal Wingate. Petroleum geology of 
Wyoming. Cheyenne, Wyo.: G. Bovee, Capital 
Bidg. 4 p. bibl. $s. 

Beyer, H. Otley, comp. Population of the Philip- 
pine Islands in 1916; (Poblacion de las islas Fili- 
en 1916). [English-Spanish ed.}] Manila, 
pT. : Philippine Educ. Co. 7 p. bibl. $1.60; pap. 
$1. 10. 

Puitosopny, Hinpu 

Acharya, Sri Ananda. Brahmadarsanam; or, in- 
tuition of the absolute; being an introduction to 
the study of Hindu philosophy. Macmillan. bibls. 
$1.25. 

Pierce, FRANKLIN 

Leech, W. L. Calendar of the papers of Franklin 
Pierce, prepared from the original manuscripts. . . 
Govt. Prtg. Off. 102 p. 40 c. (Library of Con- 
gress publ.) 

Portry 

Elmendorf, Theresa West, ed. Poetry, the com- 
plimentar life; a selection made for the open shelf 
rooms of the library. Buffalo Public Library. 
37 P- roc. 

Maynard, Kathleen, comp. Twentieth century 
poetry; a list of references to English and American 
poetry, 1900 to 1915. Part IV. (In Bull. of Bibl., 
July, 1917. p. 167-171.) 

Poetry, AMERICAN 

Lowell, Amy. Tendencies in modern American 

poetry. Macmillan. 3 p. bibl. $2.50. 
PovuLtry 

Poultry. Bull. of the Grand Rapids P. L., Oct., 

1917. Pp. 149-151. 
Prints 

Weitenkampf, Frank, comp. Prints and their 
production; supplement. Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., 
Sept., 1917. p. 605-610. 

Psycno.ocy 

Kirkpatrick, Edwin Asbury. Fundamentals of 
child study; a discussion of instincts and other 
factors in human development; with practical ap- 
plications. New ed., rev. Macmillan. 17 p. bibl. 
$1.30 n. 

Monroe, Walter Scott, and others. Educational 
tests and measurements. Houghton Mifflin. \ bibls. 
$1.50 n. (Riverside text-books in education.) 

Pyle, William Henry. The science of human 
nature; a psychology for beginners. Silver, Bur- 
dett. bibl. $1.25. (Teacher training series.) 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

_ Lewis, M. R., comp. Practical training for pub- 
lic service: a bibliography. Pub. Servant, June, 
1917. p. 225-236. 

Rai_roaps—IN WaR 

Library of Congress. List of recent references 
on railroads in war. Spec. Libs., Sept., Oct., 1917. 
P. 103-106; 125-127. 

Bernstein, Lester, comp. List of standard books 

of railroad traffic subjects. Oct. 15, 1917. Balti- 
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more: B. and O. R. R.—Traffic and Commercial 
Development Dept. 6 mim. p 
Rai LRoaps— VALUATION 

Vanderblue, H. B. Railroad valuation. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. g p. bibl. $1.50. (Hart Schaffner & 
Marx prize essays.) 

Rep Cross 

Riverside Public Library. The Red Cross; a 

reference list. 23 p. (June, 1917. Bulletin 147.) 
Russia 

Fanning, C. E. Russia, history and travel. H. 
W. Wilson Co. 4 p. bibl. 25 c. (Study outline 
series.) 

La Russie, la Pologne et les pays arctiques. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff. 109 p. (Catalogue no. 
426. 1400 items.) 

Russia—H story 

The Russian Revolution. (In Carnegie L. of 

Pittsburgh, Mo. Bull., July, to17. p. 561-562.) 
Sersia 

Temperley, Harold William Vazeille. History of 

Serbia. Macmillan. bibls. $4 n. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Potter, J. E., comp. Activated sludge process of 
sewage treatment; a bibliography on the subject, 
with brief extracts, patents, news items, etc., com- 
piled from current literature. Rochester, N. Y.: 
General Filtration Co., Inc. 40 p. 25 c. 

SHOE LEATHER 

Webb, William, comp. List of references on 
adulteration of shoe leather, its effect, and legisla- 
tion on the subject. Mar., tot7. New York State 
Library, Leg. Ref. Sect. 3 typew. p. 15 

SociaL ECONOMY 

Chapin, Francis Stuart. An historical introduc- 
tion to social economy. Century Co. 3 p. bibl. 
$2 n. 

Social HYGIENE 
Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene. Read- 
ing list on social hygiene: literature recom mended, 
lent and sold by the . . . society. . . Boston, 
Mass.: The society, 50 Beacon St., 1916. 11 p 
- SOCIAL SERVICE 
McBride, Caristine, and Kingsbury, S. M. So- 
cial welfare in time of war and disaster; a bibliog- 
raphy. Survey, Oct. 27, 1917. p. 94-96. 
Soc1roLocy 
Moore, Harry Hascall. The youth and the na- 
tion; a guide to service; with an introduction by 
Samuel McCune Lindsay. Macmillan 11 p. bibl. 
$1.25 n 
Sotprers, DisaBLep 
Vocational education and employment of the 
handicapped, with special reference to crippled 
soldiers. Mo. Rev., Sept., 1917. p. 599-612. (An- 
notated list.) 
or 
Library of Congress. List of references on the 
relief of dependent families of soldiers and sailors 

(with special reference to the European War). 

Spec. Libs., May, 1917. p. 69-72 
SPANISH LANGUAGE 
The study of Spanish. (In Carnegie L. of Pitts 
burgh, Mo. Bull., July, 1917. p. 570-575.) 


Sucar 
Library of Congress. List of references on sugar 
(supplementary to the printed list on sugar, 1910) 


July 13, 1917. 27 typew. p. $1.35 (Obtained 


only thru P. A. I. S.) 
TECHNOLOGY 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh -Technology de- 
partment. Technical book review index. July, 
1917. S8 p. (Vol. 1, no, 4.) 
New York Public Library. New technical books; 
a selected list on industrial arts and engineering 
added to the New York Public Library July Sep- 
tember, 1917. 21 p. (Vol. 2, no. 3.) 
THEATERS, SHAKESPEAREAN 
Adams, Joseph Quincy Shakespearean play- 
houses; a history of English theatres from the be- 
ginning to the Restoration. Houghton Mifflin. 23 
P. bibl $3 5o nn 
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Brockton Public Library. A list of books on home 
economy and thrift. Quer. Bull., July-Sept., 1917. 
Pp. 25-27. 
Brooklyn Public Library. “Doing your bit” at 
home; some library books that will help you. 23 p. 
Worcester Free Public Library. Books on thrift; 
some aids to thrift and happiness, bodily, mental, 
spiritual. to p. 
Tosacco 
Krause, Louis L. Tobacco mysteries exposed and 
habit conquered. New York: Bur. of Moral and 
Hygienio Educ. 34 p. bibl. 25 c. 
TuBEacuLosis 
Cobbett, Louis. The causes of tuberculosis; to- 
gether with some account of the prevalence and 
distribution of the disease. Putnam. bibls. $6.50 n. 
(Cambridge public health series.) 
Unitep States—FINANcE 
Newcomer, Mabel. Separation of state and local 
revenues in the United States. Longmans. 4 p. 
bibl. $1.75 spec. n. (Columbia Univ. s:udies in 
history, economics and public law.) 
Unrtep States—Pouitics 
Leeper, David’ Rohrer. The American idea, be- 
ing a short study of the tendency of political his- 
tory, with special reference to the origin, develop- 
ment, and destiny of the federal-republican polity 
of the United States. Rand, McNally. 4 p. bibl. 
$1.50. 


War 
Indiana State Library. War reading lists. Bull. 
of Bibi., Oct., 1617. p. 183-187. (Reprinted from 
Bull. of the Ind. State L.) 
Wak TAXATION 
Kolchin, Morris, comp. War taxation, 1914-1917; 
list of references in the New York Public Library. 
(In Bull. of the N. Y. P. L., July, 1917. p. 459 
470.) 
WIT AND HUMOR 
Springfield (Mass.) City Library. Nonsense and 
humor. 8 p. 
Women—AS RAILROAD EMPLOYES 
Bureau of Railway Economics Library. List of 
references to articles relating to the employment of 
women on railroads and street railways [to Sept. 
21, 1917]. Spec. Libs., Oct., 1917. p. 119-121. 
Women—Vocations 
Johnson, Ethel M., comp. Dietetics as an occupa- 
tion for women; Lunch rooms and lunch room man- 
agement; Opportunities for women in department 
store work; short reading lists on single sheets. 
Boston: Women's Educational & Industrial Union, 
264 Boyston St. 5 c. each. 
WorKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Rhodes, J. E., 2d. Workmen's compensation. 
Macmillan. 10 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 
Zinc 
_ Library of Congress. List of references on the 
zine industry. June 28, 1917. 8 typew. p. 40 c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
ZonING 
Shadle, B. L., comp. Zoning: a selective bibilog- 
raphy of material on zoning in the California State 


Library. t i 


Open Round Table 


ANOTHER LITERARY GOLD BRICK 
The following books are identical, page for 
page, with the exception of the title: 


Shackleton, Robert. Touring Great Britain. Penn 
Pub. Co., 1917. 

Shackleton, Robert and Elizabeth. Four on a tour 
in England. Hearst's International Library Com- 


pany, 1914. 
Watter L. Brown, Librarian. 
Buffalo Public Library. 
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NO BOYCOTT ON GERMAN PERIODICALS 
Editor Library Journal: 

The librarians—should there be more than 
one—who object to the suggestion that the 
filling up of the gaps in recent German peri- 
odical literature must be one of our first duties 
after the war, forget a fundamental principle 
of library administration, namely that the col- 
lection and preservation of material for study 
is one of the chief reasons for the existence 
of libraries and librarians. For decades, if not 
centuries to come, the present war and every- 
thing connected. with it will be one of the most 
important and fascinating studies, not only of 
the historian and sociologist, but of intelligent 
men and women in general. The psychology of 
the peoples at war will in all probability be 
one of the most popular phases of the subject 
and the psychology of the German people the 
most interesting and curious of all. And no- 
where can it be studied better than in the 
current periodical literature. Mr. Koch’s very 
interesting article on “British censorship and 
enemy publications” in the September Library 
Journal is most enlightening on this point. 

Those librarians—should there be more than 
one—and the school boards—should there be 
more than one—that have cancelled the study 
of German from the school curriculum, 
also forget the President’s explicit ad- 
monition that, while we are at war with the 
German government, we are not at war with 
the German people. They should read, with 
profit, Mr. Charles F. Dole’s plea, in The 
Nation for the 11th of October, for magna- 
nimity towards the German people. He surely 
voices the sentiment of all sober-minded 
Americans, all who have not allowed the 
newspapers and the politicians to befuddle 
their intelligence. 

While certain German thinkers and scien- 
tists must stand for all time discredited on 
account of the ease with which they fell for 
the wiles of “the men around the kaiser” and 
the pan-German propaganda, there is no 
reason to relegate German science and Ger- 
man literature as a whole to the scrap heap. 
Schiller’s lofty idealism, Goethe’s all-com- 
passing intellect, Heine’s lyrical power will 
still fill us with admiration, even Kant will 
be restored in our esteem, after Bernhardi’s 
distortion of the categorical imperative has 
been forgotten. And I have often wondered 
whether the British censors were really wise 
when they stopped the German propaganda 
literature from coming to this country. 
Would not the reading of this literature have 
converted some pro-Germans? 


Axsez G. S. JosepHson. 
Chicago, October 28, 1917. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF R. R. BOWKER CO. 
Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


The Publishers’ Weekly 
Recognized as the representative journal of the 
blishing and bookselling interests in the United 
ates. ntains full weekly record of American 
publications, with monthly cumulations; all the 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists 
of “Books Wanted” and “Books for Sale” (an 
advertising feature which each subscriber may use 
without charge to the extent of so lines per year 
under each heading), etc., etc. Subscriptions, 
$s.00 a year; to foreign countries, $6.00 a year. 


The Book Review 

Reprinted from Tue Pustisners’ WEEKLY supple- 
ments and special numbers and issued in editions 
of not less than one hundred copies with the 
dealer's imprint, and constituting a retail booksell- 
ing publication to draw trade. Issued for each 
month of the year excepting July and August. 
Send for specimen copies and terms. 


The American Educational List 
Contains a price-list of the text-books in use in the 
United States, alphabetically by author's 
or editor’s name, and a detailed subject-index re- 
ferring from each specific subject to authors of 
books on that subject. (Published annually.) 
8vo, leatherette, so cents. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 


Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 400 
American publishers, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names 
with smaller lists, fully indexed, in the front of 
the volume. Indispensable to every one who has 
any interest in the sale or purchase of current 
books. Large 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


American Booktrade Manual, 1915 . 


Containing the Review of the Booktrade, direc- 
tories of Publishers and _ Booksellers in the 
United States, and a list of booksellers in Canada; 
a list of Private Book Collectors classified; lists 
. ese papers and organizations, etc., etc. 8vo, 
cloth, $s. 


The American Catalog Series 


All volumes covering 1876 to 1895 are out of print. 

1895-1g00. uarto, half morocco, 

1900-1904. art I. Containing the short title record 
of five years in a single alphabet. 8vo, half 
morocco, $7.50. 
Part II. ne eg the full title Weekly 
Record material of Tue Pusttsuers’ Weex.y 
in a separate alphabet for each year. 8vo, 
half morocco, $7.50. 

1905-1907. Part 8vo. half morocco. 

song Part Il. 8vo. half morocco, 

1908-1910. 8vo, half morocco. 


The Library Journal 
Chiefly devoted to library economy and bibliog 
raphy. Published monthly. Subscription, $4.00 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents, 


The Annual Library Index 


Feriedicale, En hich, Es. 
says, Book-Chapters, etc., Bibliographies, Necrology, 
Index to Dates of Principal Events, etc. Edited = 
Ww Fretcner. The annual volumes covering 
1908, 1909 and 1910, $5.00 each; all earlier volumes, 
$3.50 each. 


The American Library Annual (Suc ceed 
ing the Annual Library Index) 


Volumes for 1911-12, 913-14, 1914-15, 
1915-16, and 1916-17, 8vo, cloth, $5.00 each 


English Catalogue of Books (4 ”1./) 


Seatelsing a complete list of all the books pub- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calendar 
year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Reference Catalogue of Current 
Literature, 1913 (Latest issued) 
(London, J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd.) 3 vols., 
bound in half leather, $6. 


Directory of Book Publishers 


in the United States (in American Booktrade 
Manual. $s). 


Directory of Booksellers 


in the principal towns of the United States and 
a (in “The American Booktrade Manual.” 
5.00), 


Private Book Collectors in the 
United States 


A list of 2000 names, with each collector's special- 
ties mentioned (in “The American’ Booktrade 
Manual.” $5.00). 


Directory of Public Libraries 


in the United States and Canada, with data con- 
cerning over 3,500 of the more important ones and 
separate lists of “Special” Libraries of various 
classes (in “The American Library Annual,” 
1915-16. $5.00). 


The Profession of Bookselling 


A handbook of practical hints for the apprentice 
and bookseller. By Growo.., late managing- 
editor of Tue Pustisuers’ Weexty. Three parts 
8vo, boards, each, $2.00; complete in one volume, 
half leather, $7.50, 


State Publications 

A provisional list of the offical publications of the 
several States of the United States from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direction 
a R. R. Bowker. Part 1: New England States. 
Part a: North Central States. Part 3: Western 
States and Territories. Part 4: Southern States. 
The four parts bound in one vol., half morocco, 
$12.00; the four parts, in paper covers, $10.00 for 
the set. (Not sold separately.) 


Publications of Societies 


A provisional list of the publications of American 
scientific, literary and other societies, from their 
organization. Compiled under the editorial direc- 
tion of R. R. Bowxer. Schedules nearly 1000 #0- 
cieties issuing publications, and gives title-entries 
of all their publications, as far as data could be 
obtained from the societies and from libraries. 8vo, 


paper, $2.50. 


241 W. 37th ST. 


R. R. BOWKER CO. 


NEW YORK 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. | 


Il The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, 
obscure and out-of-print books collected from all over the world, 
English titles imported duty-free, and all shorts reported on at 
time of shipment. Continuations will be forwarded without 
reminder, and out-of-stock and not-yet-published items supplied 
when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


Place your orders in our hands | 


QUALITY AND SERVICE IN 


BOOKBINDING ror LIBRARIES ar MINIMUM COST 


Our magazine holders are the simplest and best on the market at a price that will surprise you 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 


The Bull Dog Magazine Binder 


@ Is especially adapted for reading room use, as the | 
magazine is held securely, locked in with a key, and | 
cannot be removed by anyone except the keyholder. 


\ @ The magazine is not mutilated in any way, and the \ 
|| printing at the binding edge may be read perfectly 
Send for illustrated catalog giving full description 


| 
GAYLORD BROS. q 


506'/. South Clinton Street Syracuse, New York 
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the volume. 


constant use. 


CHIVERS BINDING 
for Public Libraries 


True economy in binding is not in its first cost—but in the number of issues it will 
serve while the books last in a clean and sound condition. 

Chivers’ binding helps books to serve from twenty-five to fifty more issues than any 
other binding. The saving effected is not only on the binding, but also in the cost of 


Books bound in Chivers’ methods never require rebinding and are cvailable for 


The rebinding of books in Chivers’ methods insures permanence, that is, the book 
’ is bound so that it will last intact as long as the pages are clean enough for service. 


Chivers also makes a specialty of Magazine Binding. Magazines done in Chivers’ 
methods are better sewed, are bound in better materials, are pleasanter to handle, and 
are better looking than any other bindings. : 

Catalog of twelve thousand selected books sent free to Public Libraries. 

Are you on our mailing list? If not, you are missing our special lists of new 
fiction and replacements. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 


g11-913 ATLANTIC AVE. 


NEW BOOKS 


OLD BOOKS REBOUND 


MAGAZINE BINDING 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


IMPLEST 


TRONGEST 
THE YET 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wo. G. JOHNSTON & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
DEAR SIR:— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for severaj 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘‘the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association cap 
afford them. Yours sincerely 

q@eneral Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 
WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Originators of the Spring Bick Magazine Binders 


London: 


24 Bedford St., Strand 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agents 


a Our extensive general retail business enables us to buy both here and abroad, on 
the most favorable terms. 


[) We are the only American house handling library business that has its own London 
g branch store. We make purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


ESTABLISHED 1836 New York: 
2 West 45th St. 


Just west of 6th Ave. 


SOLICITED 
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Education for December 


We are pleased to announce the following exceptionally attractive table 
of contents for the December number of Education 


“The Work-Study-Play Plan vs. The Old-time Formalism,” 
by Anna Hepces Tatzot, Px.D., New York State Specialist in Vocational Training 
for Girls. 
“Reading by the Intelligence Method,” 
by Superintendent Rinctey C. CLarKx, Seymour, Conn, 
“The English Problem and the Junior High School,” 
by M. Maupe Mantey, Champaign, III. 
“The Classical Question Again,” 
by George Austin Hitcock, Ware, Mass. 
“Concerning the Pupil,” 
by Laura A. Meter, State Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, Lowa. 
“The Personality of an Evening School Teacher,” 
by Ratpu C. Fitts, Director of Evening Schools, Gardner, Mass. 
Our Foreign Notes, American Notes-Fditorial, and Book Reviews will 
complete a number of our magazine which will entertain and edify. 


For Thirty-seven Years 
the great movements of educational thought in this wonderful modern 
period of educational development have been reflected in the month-by- 
month issues of 


The Magazine Education 
FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A.M., Editor 


It is the oldest of the high-class monthly educational magazines. Every 
number is made up of original contributions by well qualified educators. 
Every Superintendent, every College or Normal School Professor, every 
Principal and teacher of High or Elementary Schools, all who desire to 
grow professionally, and to keep in touch with the current thought and \ 


latest methods in this great profession 


Should Read EDUCATION 
Librarians should see that it is kept within reach and brought to the atten- 
tion of teachers and intelligent parents among their patrons. 


TESTIMONIALS 


“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician."—M. T. Pritcnarp, Master 
Everett School, Boston. 

“I am entering my roth year as a subscriber to EDUCATION. That is the best recommendation, 
I am sure, that I could give to a fellow educator seeking profitable journals for his use.”—Superin- 
Tenpent P. S. Barnes, Bristol, Tenn. 

“For the rank and file of teachers, and for persons engaged in administration work in education, 
I regard EDUCATION as one of the best available monthlies.”—Davip Sneppen, Professor of Education, 
ColumbiaU niversity 

“I am making use of . . . ‘EDUCATION?’ as reference reading in one of my large classes in 
Education.”—Proressor Artuur O. Norton, Wellesley College. 

“Has stood throughout its long history for large and high mindedness, which it has applied to the 
great interest entrusted to it.”"—-Prestpent Cuartes F. Tuwinc, Western Reserve University. 


$3.00 per year; 35 cents a number; sample for 6 two-cent stamps 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


120 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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“OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our two Book Stores, in New York and Phila- 
delphia, sell more books than any other American retail house. 


The reason is simply this: We carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and 
where books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will com- 
mand the lowest possible prices. 


Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. 
New books are on our tables the day of publication. 
Send for our Handy Book Catalogue and Catalogue of Book Bargains. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbnders and Publishers, and General Agents n 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816. 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (“ Sotheran'’s Price-Current of Literature’) post free. 


140 Strand, W. CGC. and 43 Piccadilly, W. London 
Telezraphic Address: BOOKMER, LONDON. Codes: UNICORN A. B. C. 


That puzzling ? WE make Library Bookbinding « 


Is answered Our thirty years experience in all 
ickl branches has taught us what Binding is 
Quickly most suitable for Libraries and Schools. 


Accurately Send us 2 vols. |2mos. which we 


by consulting will bind free of charge so you may see 
- ° a sample of our work. Ask for price list. 

Cataloging Rules Pay us a visit. 
on Cards 


adopted by 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN & Son 
per set $2.50 Guides 50c Case 50c LIBRARY BINDERS 
Binders for the Newark Free Public Library 
Library Supplies Department Cor. of Chester Ave. and Oraton St. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The American News Company 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, 
we call your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to 
the prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch housesin London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in free, Public, School, Circulating, or private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


| AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, | 


9-15 Park Piace, New York. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REBINDING 


Its tremendous cost, a burden to all libraries, reduced to a minimum, by employing our 
reinforced 
) “CRAFTSTYLE” LIBRARY BINDING 
We proved this to a great many librarians from coast to coast. Why not you? 
OU” VICI IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. 


Mail two books for sample binding, costs you nothing. Do it now. 


RU ZICKA, Library Binder. 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. 


“QUALITY FIRST” Russian and Yiddish 
Books supplied by us to most of 

BOOK B INDIN G the Public Libraries in the United 

Twenty fer States for more than twenty years. 

Public Libraries Largest importers of Russian and 

(All Through the Country) Yiddish books in America. 
Write for Prices and Book of Particulars Catalogues and all information 
gladly furnished 


THE BOOK SHOP BINDERY 
314-322 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. MAX N. MAISEL :: Bookseller 


Publisher and Importer 424 Grand St., New York 
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Index to Advertisers 


PAGE 
Binders and Binderies: 
Chivers Book Binding Co. ............ 11 
Democrat Printing Co. ............... 13 
Johnston (Wm. G.) & Co..... Il 
National Library Bindery Co.......... 3 
Rademaekers (W. H.) & Son.......... 13 
Sotheran (H.) & Co. , 13 
Wagenvoord & Co. ........... con 
Booksellers: 

American News Co. ......... 
Baker & Taylor Co. .. 
Baker’s Great Bookshop. ............. 16 
Bonnier (Albert) Publishing House.... 16 
Bowker (R. R.) Co. .. 9 
Lemcke & Buechner. 
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Malkan, Henry. ..... 


jth Cover Page 
McClurg (A. C.) & Co......... 


4 
Noble & Noble. ...... 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons.. al 
Quaritch, Bernard ...... 
Schulte’s Book Store. ...... 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons. . 10 
Stevens (B. F.) & Brown.. 5 
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PAGE 
Book Stacks aud Library Equipment: 
Art Metal Construction Co. ... 1 
Library Bureau 2 
Snead & Co Ss 
Brokers (Books): 
Tice & Lynch. . 16, 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogs... 3d Cover Paye 
Glue and Paste: 

Le Page. .. 16 
Inks: 

Higgins (Chas. M.) & C { 
Librarians’ Agency: 

American Librarians’ Agency... 16 
Library Supplies, Classified Directory of. 1 
Manuscripts for Sale: 

Huntting (H. R.) Co. if 
Publishers: 

A. L. A. Publishing Board 

Lepper, George H 

Merriam (G. & C.) Co 6 

Palmer (The) Co I. 
Schools: 

Riverside Library Service School.. —_ 
Typewriters: 

Hammond Typewriter Co 


Want Ads. 16 


A Classified Directory of Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 


*Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, NY. 
BINDING 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
Burgmeier Book Bindery, 1909-10 W. North Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Send for particulars. 
Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, III. 
George H. Sand, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Henry N. Yerger, 19 No. i3th Street, Phila., Pa. 
BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS. 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS 


Joseph Baer & Co., Hochstr. 6 Frankfort a.M. Ger- 
man 


y. 

Huntting (H. R.) Co, Springfield, Mass. 

a, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St. 
low Market, Philadelphia. 

BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 

*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE 
TABS 


Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Laughlin Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich, Safety Self-Fitling 
INDEX CARDS. 


“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Cincinnati 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
*Gaylord Bros, Syracuse, N. Y. 
LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 

The Schapirograph Co., 228 West Broadway, N. Y. 
LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER. 

The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 
MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS. 


Boston Book Co., 83 Francis St., Boston, Mass. 
Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes 
and back numbers. 


OFFICE FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


Secondhand and New. 


Noble and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. ga List for Offer 
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The RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL 
WINTER SHORT COURSE OF EIGHT WEEKS BEGINS JANUARY 7 
INSTRUCTORS 


Mignon P. Baker, Arthur E. Bostwick, Alice Butterfield, Joseph 
F. Daniels, Lillian L. Dickson, Adelaide R. Hasse, Margaret 
Mann, W. Elmo Reavis, and several other lecturers. 
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SUBJECTS FULLY DESCRIBED IN BULLETINS 150 AND 151 


_ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
\LEMCKE & BUECHNER, Agents) 
New Catalogue of Meritorious Books now ready 


AMERICAN BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
sent to any address, here or abroad 


PAGES 


CEMENT 


semaine MOT AND COLD WATER 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, | 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. | 
Please state wants. When in England call 
and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 1416 John Bright | 


BIRECT IMPORTATION FROM ALL ALLIED AND NEUTRAL COUNTRIES 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, (Established 1848) 
30-32 W. 27th Street, NEW YORK 


Librarians! Are you looking for new positions? 
Then write to us. Do you need assistants for 
either temporary or permanent positions? If so. 
let us aid you. This service free. 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor Heights, Windsor, Conn. 


Street, Birmingham, England. | A. H. Campbell. A. C. Hubbard. 


TICE & LYNCH | - 
Custom house Brokers BOOKS WANTED 


16 Beaver Gen New York St. Louis Public Library, St. Louis 


Dewey, Decimal classification, 6th ed., copies 
Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 
SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE FOR S ALE: of 
maintains a thoroughly equipped Li scripts of European 


Archives Relating to America, 1773 to 1783. 
Compiled by Benjamin Franklin Stevens. 
Work is comprised of 25 large folio volumes 
and contents consist of exact facsimile 
documents filed in the archives of the vari- 
ous national governments and institutions 
of Europe relating to America. Only 200 
copies of this work were struck off before 
stones were destroyed. 


The H. R. Huntting Co., Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


_ Library 
Dapestpens, Write or our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants."" We 
carry the largest stock in New York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued. 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
82-84 Fourth Ave., 33 New York, N. Y. 


ALBERT BONWIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenve 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 


LISTS FREE 
FOR THE CURRENT NUMBERS 
OF THE MAGAZINES IN YOUR 


“BIG BEN” BINDERS READING ROOM 


SIMPLE — PRACTICAL — DURABLE 
BIGELOW BINDER CO. - WATER STREET - HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 


DOMESTIC. 


Aldine s Ninth Street, B = & 4 
Anderson, John A tsth St., New York. 
Blessing 


abash Ave., Chicago. 
Beston ‘Book Mer. 3 Mass. (Larger stock of 


Bren Publishe ers and Importers o 
Books, Fifth Ave. and a7th St., New 


ham Antique Book Store, B 
Book W. 3ath St., York. 

B Bindin Etinders and” 
n ookbinde - 

Cuivers gt ‘Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Arthur H. Co., Cleveland: Americana, 
vil ‘War, Areti South and Central America, 
Travels, Periodical Sets, News- 


, Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. 

Crawtord, A A. and ts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Foley, P. t 

Franklin Bookshop, Pritedet hia, Pa. Natural His 
tory, Americana, Old Medical. 

Gr ‘ 16 Union St., Providence, R. 

Chas. Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New pom 
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